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c  2  04- 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


P'eemng  an  ciiniest  desire  for  tlie  siilvaiion  of 
the  liost  of  seamen  vvlio  tliroiijj;  Hii.-<  port,  ami  takint; 
'  into  view  their  present  destitution  of  tlie  means  of 
grace,  the  six  persons,  whose  names  stand  first  on 
the  following  list,  met  at  the  Sailors'  Home,  in  San 
Francisco,  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  1858,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  church,  wliich  should  seek  its  field  of 
labor  chiefly  among  this  class  of  men.  And  feeling 
it  to  be  essential,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
organize  on  a  basis,  on  which  true  Christians  of  all 
denominations  could  unite,  they  adopted  the  follow  - 
ing Artick'>  of  Faith  and  Covenant. 


Article  I.  That  there  is  one  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, — infinite  in  his  attributes,  and 


ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 
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unchangeable  in  hi^  [nirposes, — (lie  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  tliL'  universe,  who  has  made  all  things  for 
his  own  glory,  and  governs  all  according  to  his 
holy  will.  , 

Article  II.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  I 
New  Testaments  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  I 
and  constitute  our  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  , 
practice.  j 

Article  III.  That  man  was  created  holy,  but  \ 
became  sinful  l)y  transgression,  in  eating  the  forbid-  | 
den  fruit,  and  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  all  men 
are  born  depraved,  and  being  destitute  of  holiness,  p 
and  sinners  by  practice,  are  justly  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  the  holy  God. 

Article  IV.  That  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
his  sufferings  and  death,  has  made  an  atonement  for 

I 

sin,  sufficient  for  the  whole  world,  so  that  now,  by  ^ 
virtue  of  that  atonement,  whosoever  will,  may  by  | 
repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  his  name,  be  freed  , 
from  condemnation,  and  become  an  heir  of  eternal  j 
salvation. 

Article  V.  That  Regeneration  by  the  special  i 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  indispensable  to  sal-  i 
vation. 

Article  VI.  That  only  such  as  give  scriptural  ! 
evidence  of  being  penitent  believers  in  Jesus,  should 
be  admitted  to  his  visible  church. 

Article  VII.  That  there  will  be,  at  the  end  of  i 
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time,  a  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  final 
judgment,  and  tlioii  will  follow  the  everlasting  joy  of 
till!  rigliteoufi,  and  the  eternal  perdition  of  the  un- 
godly. 

COVENANT. 

{As  entered  into  by  each  new  member.) 

You  do  now,  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  knows 
all  hearts,  and  before  angels  and  men,  avow  tlie 
Lord  .lehovah  to  be  your  God,  loving  the  Father  as 
your  father,  trusting  in  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  as  your 
only  Savior,  and  welcoming  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
your  Comforter  and  SanetHier. 

And  professing  true  sorrow  for  your  sins,  you  do 
now  renounce  them  forever,  and  here  publicly  de- 
vote yourself  to  God,  promising  to  walk  before  him 
in  love  and  obedience,  through  all  your  future  life. 

You  do  cheerfully  and  heartily  promise,  that  in 
the  sanctuary,  the  family  and  the  closet,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  you  will  be  a  faithful  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  by  a  holy  performance  of  all  your  public 
and  private  duties,  commend  his  Gospel  to  the  world. 

You  covenant  also,  to  walk  with  this  church,  in  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  in  attendance  upon  its 
meetings  for  prayer,  its  public  worship,  and  its  sacra- 
ments, and  in  love  and  charity  with  its  members,  and 
that  you  will  earnestly  strive  to  promote  iti  peace, 
purity,  union  and  edification. 
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Or,  should  God  in  his  providence,  call  you  to 
leave  this  city,  to  journey  on  the  sea,  or  sojourn  in 
other  lands,  you  will  still  remember  us,  pray  for  us, 
inform  us,  as  often  as  you  have  opportunity,  of  your 
welfare ;  and  strive  so  to  live,  as  to  bring  no  dis- 
honor upon  this  church,  or  our  common  Lord  and 
Savior. 

Do  you,  relying  on  the  help  of  God,  thus  covenant 
and  promise  ? 

We,  then,  the  ollicers  and  members  of  this  church, 
affectionately  welcome  you  to  our  communion,  and 
fellowship  in  the  labors  and  rewards,  the  trials  and 
blessings,  of  the  Gospel;  promising  to  love  you  as 
Christians,  to  watch  over  you,  to  pray  for  you,  and 
earnestly  seek  your  growth  in  grace. 

And  now,  may  the  God  of  all  grace  keep  you 
from  falling  hencefortii,  and  at  last  present  you  fault- 
less, before  the  throne  of  his  glory,  with  exceed- 
ing joy. 

The  Church  afterwards  adopted  the  following 
STANDING  RULES. 

I.     OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

1.  The  officers  of  this  church  shall  be  a  Pastor, 
one  or  more  Deacons,  a  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  one  of  the  Deacons,  and  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee. 
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2.  The  Pastor  shall  be  the  Chaphiin  appointed  by 
the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Soeiety  to  the  port 
of  San  Francisco.  His  duties  shall  be  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  administer  tlie  sacraments,  conduct  public 
religious  services,  and  generally  to  watch  over  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  members  of  the  church. 
He  siiall  also  be  Moderator  of  the  business  meetings 
of  the  church. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  Deacons  shall  be,  to  prepare 
for,  and  aid  in  celebrating,  the  sacraments;  care  for 
the  jmor  of  the  cliureh  ;  aid  tlie  Pastor,  as  may  be 
necessary,  in  his  religious  duties,  and  in  his  absence, 
to  provide  a  supply  for  the  pulpit;  conduct  the  social 
religious  meetings,  and  preside  in  business  meetings 
of  the  church. 

4.  The  Standing  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Pastor,  Deacons,  and  three  members  of  the  church — 
these  last  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  church.  Tlieir  duties  shall  be,  iti  general, 
to  prepare  business  for  the  action  of  the  church,  and 
to  perform  such  business  as  .-hall  be  assigned  to  them 
by  vote  of  the  church.  They  will  also  hear  com- 
plaints, and  investigate  matters  of  discipline,  before 
they  shall  be  brought  before  the  church. 

.').  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  and  Trea- 
surer— as  Clerk,  to  keep  a  faithful  record  of  all  the 
doings  of  the  church ;  a  chronological  list  of  all  its 
members;  tiie  time  and  mode  of  their  admission  and 
removal,  and  a  correct  list  of  all  ba[)tisms;  —  as 
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Treasurer,  to  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys  be- 
longing to  the  church,  according  to  their  direction. 
In  both  capacities  he  shall  present  to  the  church,  at 
their  annual  meeting,  a  minute  statistical  report  of 
all  his  oflicial  doings  for  the  closing  year. 

6.  All  officers  of  the  church,  except  the  Pastor, 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  church,  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  present — 
except  in  ease  of  the  Deacons,  who  must  be  chosen 
by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present, — 
and  shall  continue  to  serve  till  their  successors  shall 
be  duly  appointed,  unless  excused  by  vote  of  the 
church.  Should  any  office  of  the  church  become 
vacant,  before  the  close  of  any  year,  the  church  may, 
at  any  regular  business  meeting,  elect  some  one  to 
fill  it  for  the  unexpired  lime. 

II.      ADMISSION   OF  MKMBKRS. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  admission  to  this  church 
will  be  expected  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  per- 
sonal piety,  and  assent  to  its  Faith  and  Covenant. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission,  by  profession  of  their 
faith,  after  being  examined  in  sucii  way  as  the  church 
shall  appoint,  shall  be  publicly  propounded,  except  in 
extraordinary  circumstances,  two  weeks  before  being 
received  to  communion,  and  the  question  of  admis- 
sion shall  be  decided  by  vote  of  the  church,  at  one 
of  its  regular  meetings. 

3.  Members  of  other  churches  wishing  to  unite 
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with  us,  mu.st  present  tlieir  testimonials  to  the  Pas- 
tor, or  Committee,  of  tlie  chiireh,  and  having  stood 
publicly  pro|>ounded  for  two  weeks,  (except  in  un- 
usual circumstances,)  and  been  received  by  vote  of 
the  church,  shall  become  members,  by  giving  public 
assent  to  our  Faith  and  Covenant. 

4.  Every  apjilicant  for  admission  to  this  church 
must  promise  to  abstain  strictly  from  the  use  and 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  except  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  medicine  or  the  arts,  or  tlie  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Sui)per. 

III.     DISMISSION  OF  MEMBERS. 

1.  Any  member  desiring  it,  may  by  vote  of  the 
ehurcli,  be  dismissed  from  tliis,  and  recommended  to 
any  other  evangelical  church  ;  the  letter  of  recom- 
mendation given,  being  valid  for  not  more  than  one 
year  from  its  date. 

2.  Members  removing  bej'ond  our  bounds,  are 
required  to  ask  their  letters  of  dismissal  within  one 
year  from  the  time  of  tlieir  removal,  unless  circum- 
stances shall  make  if  inexpedient  for  them  to  unite 
with  any  other  church,  and  in  all  such  cases  they 
must  make  known  to  the  church  their  reasons  for 
such  delay. 

3.  Any  person  withdrawing  from  this  ciiurch,  and 
uniting  with  another,  in  any  other  way  than  the  above, 
shall  be  regarded  as  acting  in  a  disorderly  and  cen- 
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surable  manner,  and  a  note  to  that  effect  shall  be 
made  by  the  Clerk  against  his  name,  in  the  church 
records. 

IT.  DISCIPLIXE. 

1.  The  penalties  imposed  by  this  church,  may  be  I 
admonition,  suspension  from  church  pririleges,  or 
excommunication,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  shall  in  all  cases  be  inflicted  in  accord-  I 
ance  with  the  vote  of  the  church, — our  object  being 

to  keep  the  church  pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
unblameable  before  the  world. 

2.  Any  immoral  conduct,  breach  of  covenant,  will- 
ful neglect  of  religious  or  relative  duties,  or  denial  , 
of  any  of  our  articles  of  faith,  shall  be  considered  , 
offences,  requiring  discipline.  ' 

3.  In  all  cases  of  discipline  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure shall  be  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  directions, 
found  in  Matt.  18th  chap.,  loth  to  17th  verses. 

4.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  ' 
at  any  duly  called  meeting  of  the  church,  shall  be  j 
necessary  to  any  net  of  censure,  suspension,  or  ex- 
communication— provided,  that  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  resident  members  of 
the  church  are  present  at  such  meeting. 

5.  In  case  of  excommunication,  public  notice  of 
the  fact  shall  be  given  from  the  pulpit,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, in  the  following  form  :  A. —  B. —  has  been 
excommunicated  from  this  church."  ' 
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V.  SACRAMENTS. 

1.  This  cliurcli  will  duly  observe  the  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

2.  To  the  latter  will  be  admitted  only  such  as  are 
members,  in  regular  standing,  of  this  or  other  evan- 
gelical churches. 

3.  The  former  will  \h:  administered  only  to  such 
as  give  evidence  of  personal  piety,  and  to  the  young 
children  of  such  members,  in  regular  standing,  of 
evangelical  churches,  as  may  desire  it.  The  mode 
of  baptism  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the 
applicant. 

4.  The  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  celebrated  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  each  alternate  month,  beginning  with 
Jaimary,  and  at  such  other  times  as  circumstances 
and  the  providence  of  God  may  indicate. 

VI.     BUSINESS  MEETINGS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  church  shall  be  held 
on  some  day  of  the  week  preceding  the  first  Sabbath 
in  January  of  each  year,  at  which  the  report  of  the 
Clerk  and  Treasurer  shall  be  read,  and  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  Special  meetings  of  the  church  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  Pastor  or  Standing  Committee, 
or  by  the  Clerk  when  five  members  of  the  church 
shall  request  him,  in  writing,  to  do  so. 

3.  When  practicable,  public  notice  shall  be  given 
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from  the  pulpit  of  all  business  meetings  and  elections 
of  the  church. 

4.  All  members  of  the  church  who  are  in  regular 
standing,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  business 
meetings,  and  at  all  elections,  of  the  church. 

VII.  AMENDMENTS. 

1.  The  Standing  Rules  of  the  church  may  be 
altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  business  meeting;  provided, 
that  notice  of  such  intended  alteration  shall  have 
been  given  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  not  less 
than  one  week  previous  to  voting  upon  it.  Provided 
also,  that  the  intended  alteration  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  church,  in  writing,  at  some  previous 
business  meeting. 

2.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  Articles  of 
Faith,  or  the  Covenant  of  the  church,  but  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  resident  members  of  the 
church,  after  public  notice  of  such  intended  altera- 
tion shall  have  been  given  from  the  pulpit,  on  the 
Sabbath,  at  least  two  weeks  previously.  And  any 
proposed  alteration  must  be  presented,  in  writing,  to 
the  Standing  Committee,  and  by  them  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  church,  at  some  regular  busi- 
ness meeting,  previous  to  the  one  in  which  they  shall 
be  called  to  vote  upon  it. 
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COUNSELS  AW  SUGGESTIONS  EOll  EACH  MEMBER 
OF  ITIE  CllUnCH. 


1.  You  are  each  liour  exerting  an  influence  that 
is  forming  souls  for  Hie  or  death  eternal.  Guard 
that  influence  with  prayer  and  watching. — Gen. 4  : !). 

2.  Let  your  heart  be  always  full  of  tender  con- 
cern for  the  souls  of  sinners. — Rom.  9  :  3. 

3.  As  regards  personal  piety,  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  perfect  holiness — such  holiness  as 
will  endure  the  seiirching  of  God — remembering 
Heb.  12  :  U. 

4.  Let  your  companions  be  few,  and  chosen  for 
their  spirituality  and  excellence  of  life  and  conver- 
sation.—Prov.  13  :  20. 

5.  Study  the  Holy  Scriptures.  While  you  may 
read  most,  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  you  find 
most  profitable,  do  not  neglect  any  part.  Read  the 
whole  book  in  regular  course,  and  that  as  often  as 
you  can.  Never  open  the  holy  volume  without  a 
prayer  of  the  heart  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  his  aid  in 
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understanding  and  receiving,  what  you  are  about  to 
read.— 2  Tim.  3  :  IG,  17  ;  Ps.  1 19  :  18. 

C.  In  secret  prayer  be  regular  and  faithful.  Leave 
worldly  cares  outside  your  closet  door.  Confess  every 
<in  and  neglect  of  duly,  and  examine  your  life  care- 
fully, that  you  may  confess  truly— Ps.  32  :  5.  Prsy, 
with  humble  confidence  in  Christ,  for  every  thing  you 
need— Prov.  3  :  G ;  Phil.  4:0.  Do  not  leave  the 
place  of  prayer  till  you  have  gained  ati  audience 
with  God,  and  feel  yourselves  forgiven  and  accepted 
by  him.  Gen.  32:26;  Prov.  8:17— "they  that 
seek  me  early,  (that  is  earnestly)  shall  find  me." 

7.  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy. — 
Are  late  rising,  visiting  friends,  excursions  for  plea- 
sure, writing  or  reading  letters,  visiting  the  post  office, 
reading  secular  newspapers,  or  worldly  thoughts,  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  holy  employments  ?—Isa.  58  :  13. 

8.  What  is  the  general  character  of  your  conver- 
sation .?— spiritual  or  worldly  ?— serious  or  trifling  ? 
Colos.  4:6;  Matt.  12  :  36. 

0.  Strive  to  govern  well  your  temper,  keep  all 
your  passions  under  due  restraint ;  repress  the  spirit 
of  fault-finding,  complaining  and  backbiting,  and 
cherish  the  spirit  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and  for- 
giveness— Eph.  4:31,  32. 
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ESPECIAL  RULES  FOR  ABSENT  MEM- 
BERS. 


1.  Remember  the  last  section  of  your  Covenant. 
(See  top  of  page  6th.) 

2.  Being  deprived  of  the  watch  and  care  of  the 
church,  you  will  need  to  double  your  prayerful  watch- 
fulness over  your  own  heart  and  conduct. — Eph.  6:18. 

3.  Wherever  you  are,  tind  out  (lie  people  of  God, 
and  make  them  your  friends  and  companions. — Ruth. 
1  : 16. 

4.  At  the  regular  communion  seasons  of  the  church, 
be  with  us  in  spirit,  tiiough  absent  in  body,  and  pray 
earnestly  for  us.  At  these  times  j'ou  will  be  specially 
remembered  in  our  prayers.    Ps.  1 22  :  6-9. 

AT  SEA. 

1.  Be  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
every  duty. — Eph.  C :  G.  Give,  your  officers  and 
shipmates  no  occasion  to  repeat  the  slander,  that 
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"  religion  spoils  a  sailor."—!  Pet.  2:15.  If  you  are 
treated  rashly  or  unjustly,  bear  it  patiently,  commit- 
ting your  cause  to  God. — 1  Pet.  2:12,  20. 

2.  Never  be  ashamed  to  confess  your  hope  and 
profession  of  Christ.  Let  officers  and  men  under- 
stand that  you  fear  God,  and  strive  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments.— Mark.  8  :  38.  I 

3.  By  prayer  and  conversation,  as  you  have  op-  | 
portunity,  strive  to  win  your  shipmates  to  the  Savior. 
James  5  :  20.  | 

4.  You  will  find  it  profitable  to  keep  a  daily  journal 
of  the  incidents  of  your  voyage,  and  your  own  reli-  i 
gious  feelings,  labors  and  exercises. — Habakkuk  2  : 2. 

IN  PORT. 

1.  Avoid  every  temptation  to  sin,  and  seek  occa- 
sions for  doing  and  getting  good. 

2.  Sign  no  articles  that  you  do  not  mean  to  ftdJiU ; 
but  when  you  have  signed,  do  not  break  them.  If 
you  have  agreed  to  make  a  return  or  round  voyage, 
never  leave  the  ship,  unless  with  the  full  consent  of 
your  captain. — Ps.  15  :  1,  4. 

3.  "When  you  leave  your  ship,  first  find  the  Sailors' 
Home,  or  some  other  temperance  boarding  house, — 
then  seek  the  Seamen's  Chaplain,  and  other  chris- 
tians, and  take  counsel  with  them,— then  write  to 
your  Pastor,  tell  him  your  plans,  and  where  a  letter 
from  him  will  find  you. 
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NAMES  OF  MEMBERS. 


The  first  six  are  tlie  names  of  those  who  united 
n  the  organization  of  the  church. 

joskph  rowell. 
Hannah  Rowei.l. 

LkTITIA  Sl'EARS. 

John  D.  Spencer. 
Anne  Spencer. 
Rebeccah  H.  Lambert. 

1859. 

Jan'y  2 — George  Williams. 
March  G — James  P.  Stewart. 
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PRKKACE. 


Thesk  "  SkKTCIii;.s  "  arc  not  offered  as  a  complete 
system,  nor  as  a  jirofouiul  elaboration,  l)iU  merely  as  a 
collection  of  extemporaneous  essays,  c(mi])ose(l,  larjje- 
ly,  by  the  printer-author  while  he  stood  before  his 
congregation  of  sleeping  type  !  But  while  the  compo- 
sition in  the  mind  stumbled  along,  the  composition  in 
the  "stick  "  kept  pace,  and  the  cold  sleejjers  were  one 
by  one  called  from  their  respective  pews  and  made  to 
"testify  for  the  cause  of  "—Truth  and  Righteousness 
for  the  Good  of  Humanity,  thus  producing  a  book 
that  was  neither  written  nor  engraved. 

It  was  thought  by  the  author  that  such  a  free  and 
informal  presentation  as  essayed  in  the.se  Sketchhs 
might  prove  acceptable  and  valuable  means  of  impart- 
ing to  those  who  have  just  reached  the  inquiring  stage 
of  interest  in  the  subject,  at  least  introductory  informa- 
tion regarding  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  contro- 
versv  batween  science  and  mysticism,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal differences  between  .scientific  and  nuuiliaMWLliods, 
and  f '  ilie,  apparently,  more  imy 

of  rail  rigin  as  antitheses  of  jmjiljtient  supersti 

tious  dogmas  of  suppo.sed  supernatiiMBauthority  —  a 
mere  "  taste,"  it  may  be,  but,  if  it  prove  to  be  a 

"foretaste"  of  a  feast  — lead  to  a  broader,  deeper  and 


more  radical,  profound  and  compL 
transcendently  importaiit  subj 
the  work  shall  have  justified  it; 
"  goodness  "  by  its  "  fruits 

San  Diego,  Cal.. 
Jan.  2(),  i88g. 


(ception  of  this 
of  its  readers, 
and  proved  it^ 
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The  Scientific  Dispensation  of  a  New  Relio;ion. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Relation  ok  Reason  and  Science  to  Rei.ic.ion. 

iNTKOnUCTOKY  SKETCH. 

Affilatimi  of  t/ioiio/i/  leads  to  inquiry,  inquiry  to  truth, 
truth  to  ri'rht,  riffht  to  s^ood,  and  o^ood  to  happiness. 

A  revolution  is  in  progress.  Throughout  the  world 
of  civilization  the  interest  in  the  nature,  progress  and 
ultimal#l"esults  of  the  conflict  is  active  and  profound. 
On  hand,  among  people  of  intellkpMildt^  men- 

tal ifflRpendence,  is  agitation  and  (*scii.ssion  ■ 
relations  of  science  and  scientific  methods  of  iuquu  x 
to  so-called  revealed  religion.  Thil  revolution  is  an 
element  of  the  evolution  of  the  highest  human  quali- 
ties. The  conflict  is  between  reason  and  superstition. 
Such  phrases  as  the  "conflict  of  sqjjSice  with  religion," 
"con-flict  of  science  with  the  Bible."  "conflict  of  sci- 
ence with  the  church,"  the  "•titude  of  men  of  .science 
toward  religion,  revelation  a^^Khe  church,"  and  many 
other  similar  phrases  so  ofte^^en  and  heard  in  recent 
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years,  indicate  the  nature,  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  issue  and  the  contending  parties. 

Defenders  of  the  Bible  as  a  supernatural  revelation 
and  the  Christian  church  as  a  supeniaturally-founded 
institution,  affect  to  think  that  science  is  trespassing 
on  territory  that  is  outside  of  her  province,  and  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  realm  of  "  faith."  The  sci- 
entists, on  the  other  hand,  claim  they  constitute  an 
exploring  expedition  chartered  by  nature  and  privi- 
leged to  go  everyiuhere.  The  supematurali.sts  say  that 
they  are  simply  on  the  defensive  and  that  the  .scientists 
are  the  aggressors  in  this  conflict,  yet  history  shows 
that  the  theologians  "  invite  the  attack"  if  they  do 
not  actually  make  it  in  most  instances,  which  I  think 
they  do  in  many,  though  that  is  neither  here  nor  there 
so  far  as  the  principles  involved  are  concerned.  Some 
denounce  the  .scientists  as  "emissaries  of  the  De\Hl," 
ha\nng  evil  motives  and  wicked  designs,  and  .seek  to 
bring  them  under  reproach  by  applying  to  them  such 
opprobrious  epithets  as  "  infidel,"  "  atheist, ^etc.  but 
ilu^  cif^ffBraffect  the  truth,  for  a  fact  annoui^Bkby  a 
Jmlas  is  no  less  a  fact  than  it  would  be  if  it  ^we  pro- 
claimed by  a  Jesus  ;  truth  is  immutable,  and  is  "  not 
a  re.spector  of  penDns. ' '  Others  affect  to  think  there  is 
no  conflict,  and  assert  that  the  discoveries  of  science 
all  harmonize  wi^l lie  Bible  when  that  "revelation"  is 
properly  hi/crpfe^^^^  a.  plain  case  of  pdifio  priuripii. 
This  class  of  th^^^^wis  make  haste  to  write  books 
and  magazine  arti^3^»d  deliver  lectures  on  "  harmo- 
mony  of  .science  with  ^ll'ible,"  but  betray  their  mis- 
givings by  their  nervQ»  eagerness,  and  al.so  demon- 
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trate  to  the  world  their  utter  misconception  of  the 
principles  of  science,  or  their  true  relations  to  issues  in 
the  controversy.  Some,  in  their  exceeding  anxiety  to 
harmonize  the  Bible  with  science  have  ' '  harmonized  ' ' 
out  of  it  much  that  its  friends  claimed  for  it  as  a  super- 
natural literary  work  and  valuable  history.  Science 
and  the  Bible  have  been  hannonized  .so  often  that  many 
are  led  to  wonder  why  and  whence  all  this  smoke  and 
all  this  noise,  if  there  is  no  battle  !  If  "  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  have  actually  laid  down  together ' '  in  peace, 
why  be  continually  "  stirring  up  the  animals  ?  " 

The  conflict  is  still  on,  the  end  is  not  at  hand,  and  I 
propo.se  to  stand  by  the  .standard  of  .science  and  help 
to  carry  it  in  triumph  right  into  the  very  camp  of  the 
enemy.    Hence  the  essays  in  this  work. 

The  supernaturalists  have  much  to  say  about  the 
"  Mosaic  dispen.sation,"  the  "  Christian  dispensation," 
and  the  superseding  of  the  former  by  the  latter.  The 
writer  hereof  proposes  to  say  something  on  the  subject  . 
of  dispensations,  confining  his  remarks  chiefly  to  the 
scicH^^  dispensation  and  its  sure  and  compl«rte  super- 
sedure  of  all  preceding  di.spensations  — Jewi.sh,  Moham- 
medan, Chri.stian  and  all  others  claiming  supernatural 
origin.  Nature  is  so  high  in  the  omnipresence  of  her 
magnitude  there  is  no  room  for  the  supernatural ;  so 
is  science  so  comprehensive  in  applicability  that  when 
understood  no  room  for  superstitio^is  left  in  the  mind. 
The  .scientific  dispensation,  I  believe,  will  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  following  ass^erations  : 

Righteousness  is  the  key  jSit  unlocks  the  gates  of 
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heaven,  that  is,  happiness,  in  this  world  or  any  other. 
Gold  cannot  purchase  it ;  blood  cannot  redeem  it  when 
it  has  been  lost. 

Death  is  not  the  portal  of  either  heaven  or  hell.  The 
mystic  river  flows  through  the  midst  of  both. 

Each  soul,  whether  for  time  or  eternity,  must  work 
out  its  own  salvation,  and  the  merits  of  one  cannot 
extenuate  the  demerits  of  another. 

The  relation.ship  of  Goodness  and  Reward,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  Badness  and  Penalty,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  of  cause  and  effect,  under  immuta- 
ble natural  law,  and  the  object  and  ultimate  effect  of 
the  combined  action  of  natural  rewards  and  penalties 
is  the  evolution  of  humanity. 

The  best  preparation  for  death  is  life  well  lived. 

As  the  wise  husbandman  despises  not  such  means  as 
in  other  relations  .seem  lowly  and  even  detestable,  as 
the  compost  heap  and  the  manure  pit,  as  sources  of 
•  fertilization  of  his  fields,  nor  neglects  the  pruning-hook 
and  plow  as  means  of  promoting  the  growth  —  increas- 
ing the  quantity  and  improving  the  quality  of  Pro- 
ducts, so  the  MHse  student  accepts  truth  wliencesoever 
it  comes.  The  geologist  may  dig  it  up  from  the  soils 
and  rocks  of  earth  ;  the  astronomer  may  draw  it  down 
from  the  heavens  ;  the  antiquarian  may  uncover  it 
where  the  dust  of^ges  has  concealed  it ;  the  philoso- 
pher's logic  may  it  and  his  profundity  tame  it, 
and  the  wi.se  man  ^Hbt^'t  Whence  ?  but  Whither  ? 

The  great  revelator  i&  Reason,  the  great  prophet  is 
Science  and  the  great  ^kor  is  Wisdom. 
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"  Reason  is  the  crowning-  element  of  linnian  nature" 
is  an  adage,  1)nt  I  think  the  cLaini  is  not  well  founded. 
It  is  too  conii)rehensive,  or,  rather,  overreaching. 

The  crowning  element  must  necessarily  be  the  high- 
est and  the  ruling  element,  taking  the.se  words  at  their 
connnonly  accepted  values.  Now,  the  highest  element 
in  human  nature,  in  my  estimation  (  I  speak  for  mj-- 
self  alone  in  all  cases  wherein  nothing  to  the  contrary 
is  noted  in  connection)  is  the  religious  element,  and  it 
is  not  a  simple  l)Ut  a  proximate  element,  the  constit- 
uents of  which  are  emotional  and  impuLsive.  In  the 
third  chapter  of  this  little  essay  may  be  found  an 
amplification  of  this  proposition. 

While  I  profess  to  be  a  Rationalist,  I  confess  to  the 
insufficiency  of  reason  alone.  It  is  the  guide,  but  not 
the  motor  of  conveyance  —  the  engineer,  but  not  the 
conductor  —  the  pilot,  lint  not  the  captain  :  or,  to  varj- 
the  metaphor,  it  is  the  engine,  but  not  the  steam — the 
helm,  but  not  the  sail. 

Rea.son,  as  the  term  is  herein  applie^^^iat  func- 
tion which  takes  cognizance  of  caufl|||PiMMW|| 

comparison,  or  the  cognition  of  resemblance  and  dif- 
ference of  objects,  qualities,  events,  etc.  Rea.son  finds 
its  legitimate  field  of  action — its  food,  its  drink  and  its 
breath,  figuratively,  in  that  portion  of  the  universe 
subject  to  ob.servation  and  experience.  Ob,ser\'ation 
is  the  working  of  the  mind  throogh  the  organs  of  per- 
ception in  relation  to  objects  and  actions  external  to  the 
brain,  and  experience  is  the  consciousness  of  relation- 
ship of  the  source  of  .sensation  with  cnnse  nii<l  effect — 
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with  change  of  relationship  of  objects  and  ev'ents  with 
the  organs  and  actions  of  the  source  of  sensation. 

In  all  the  domain  of  Nature  that  is  subject  to  hu- 
man observation  or  contributes  to  human  experience, 
or  grows  out  of  either  or  both,  there  is  nothing  which 
comes  not  within  the  range  of  human  reason  and  is  not 
legitimate  material  for  its  uses.  So  far  as  the  eye  of 
observation  has  beheld  the  universe  without,  or  the 
con.sciousness  of  experience  has  come  into  relation.ship 
with  it  within,  there  is  no  object,  no  event,  no  fact, 
no  force,  no  law  or  principle  that  is  unique  or  isolated, 
but  each  bears  resemblance  to  another,  each  is  caused 
by  another,  each  causes  another,  and  all  are  united  in 
an  inseparable  warp  and  woof  that  con.stitutes  the  cos- 
mos a  universe  and  the  universe  a  cosmos. 

Religion,  then,  whatever  it  may  be  conceived  to  be, 
is  a  legitimate  field  for  reason  to  occupy,  and  rea.son 
in  the  field  of  religion  is  rationalism,  and  that  is  the 
prophet,  priest  and  revelator  of  a  scientific  dispensation 
of  religion,  which  in  the  following  chapters  I  will  try 
ortfSyTW^Ajniited  extent,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
prompted  m'  an  unsullied  motive  of  the  love  of 
truth  and  desire  of  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Psychology  and  the  Problem  of  Immortality. 

A  It  lit  biiill  oil  a  rock  is  safer  than  a  castle  built  on  sand. 

Human  nature  i.s  usually  considered  as  a  compound 
of  physical  and  mental  constituents. 

Scientific  classification  gives  us  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology as  the  branches  of  knowledge  of  the  physical  or 
vital  human  being,  while  the  mental  nature  as  a  sub- 
ject of  study  is  called  psychology,  and  it  is  to  this  lat- 
ter division  of  the  comprehensive  subject  that  this 
chapter  is  devoted,  with  its  applications  to  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  especially  as  a  religious  incentive. 

Mind  may  be  defined,  for  the  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion, as  that  which  feels,  observes,  reasons,  and  con- 
trols the  voluntary  movements  of  the  phwsjgg^^ystem 
and  which  sympathizes  with  extenial  Dbjects  and  other 
minds,  hopes,  wonders,  admires,  etc. 

The  Feelings  are  such  sensations  as  hunger,  fear, 
pain,  pleasure,  grief,  sexual  and  parental  love,  etc. 

The  Will,  generally  treated  of  ns  a  simple  element 
of  the  mind,  is  now  considered  by  many  as  complex, 
and  is  the  mental  force  which  c^jps  voluntarj'  motion. 

Perception  is  the  action  o^ne  mind  through  the 
specialized  organs  of  .sense,  llio'^e  of  taste,  smell 
touch,  hearing  and  sight. 
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Reason  is  the  function,  property  or  power  of  mind  bj- 
which  it  compares  objects  and  events  as  to  their  simi- 
laritj'  and  dissimilarity,  and  takes  cognizance  of  their 
relationships  as  causes  and  effects. 

The  Esthetic,  Moral  and  Religious  Sentiments  form 
the  crowning  glorj*  of  humanity.  It  is  here  we  find  the 
differentia  of  the  human  species.  It  is  here  we  find 
the  great  civilizing  forces.  And  yet  these  forces  are 
blind  ;  without  perception  and  reason  they  are  aimless 
and  as  prolific  of  evil  as  of  good.  One  illustration  — 
the  fable  of  the  man  who  kindly  warmed  to  activity  in 
his  bosom  the  hibernating  viper,  which  then  gave  in 
return  the  fatal  fang. 

This  is  the  legitimate  field  of  p,sychology,  and  it  is 
broad  and  extensive,  and  withal,  as  j^et,  only  partially 
cultivated.  There  are  unex])lored  sections  ;  there  are 
stony  places,  and  mora.s.ses,  and  mountains,  difficult  to 
reach  ;  and  there  are  man}-  pleasant  and  fertile  spots 
not  properly  cultivated. 

WhflliMfiMBUjtid  is  material  or  immaterial,  cause  or 
1  --ult  of  physiological  organization,  or  the  result  of 
the  disintegration,  under  special  conditions,  of  nerve 
and  brain  tissues,  are  mooted  questions,  but  the  settle- 
ment of  these  issues  can  nowise  compromise  the  rights 
and  prerogatives,  functions  and  duties,  of  that  portion 
or  pha.se  of  mind  called  rea.son.  It  seems  to  be  perti- 
nently argued  that,  whatever  has  such  properties  as 
our  organs  of  percepnon  hring  us  into  relation  with  is 
material  in  its  nature,  and  whatever  has  none  of  such 
properties  is  immaterial  mind  having  neither  weight, 
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size,  form,  color,  flavor,  odor,  nor  any  other  element  of 
direct  perception,  is  therefore  immaterial.    This  con- 
clusion is  accepted  !)}■  the  advocates  of  mind  as  a  (or 
the)  cause  of  physiok)gical  organization,  in  opposition 
to  the  hypothesis  of  mind  as  a  result  of  nerve-disinte- 
gration, and  ill-supplies  them  with  any  argument  for 
the  hypothesis  (  I  purposely  say  hypothesis  in  this  con- 
nection) of  immortality,  which  they  try  to  sustain  by 
proving  mind  to  be  immaterial.    It  is  said  that  what- 
ever is  material  is  subject  to  change  ;  and  especially 
whatsoever  is  chemically  or  mechanically  complex  is 
well  known  to  be  very  subject  to  disintegration,  which 
in  case  of  organized  tissues  is  always  accompanied  by 
or,  sooner  or  later,  follows  death.  Hence,  it  is  claimed, 
mind  being  complex  and  material  is.  in  connnon  with 
all  other  complex  material  entities,  subject  to  disin- 
tegration and  conseqently  not  of  unending  duration. 
It  is  equally  as  cogently  claimed  by  parties  to  this  con- 
troversy that  mind  being  immaterial,  as  shown  by  the 
entire  ab.sence  of  tho.se  properties  directly  perceptible, 
it  is  therefore  the  effect  or  result  of  the  relationship  of 
certain  material  elements  of  the  brain  wittrtSfh  other 
and  certain  external  materials.    Tlial  is,  they  as.serl 
that  mind,  or  thought  and  sensation,  are  the  results  of 
the  disintegration  of  nerve  and  brain  tissues  just  as 
muscular  motion  is  the  correlative  result  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  muscular  tissue  ;  or,  as  the  motion  of  the 
engine  is  the  tran.smntation  of  the^force  of  coal-forma- 
tion .set  free  by  coal-disintegi^||Pb.    Following  this 
theory  back  as  far  as  any  scieutific  evidence  will  carry 
us  toward  an  imaginary  fir>tt  cause,  we  come  to  the 
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sun  as  the  originator  of  all  terrestial  movements,  and 
mind  is  not  excepted.  Hence,  mind  is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  effects  connected  with  vital  orgaiiization  and 
is  extinguished  at  the  moment  of  its  production. 

The  modern  doctrines  of  the  conser\-ation  of  energy 
and  transmutability  of  forces  point  su.spiciously  to  the 
latter  conclusion,  and  for  this  reason  their  advocates  are 
called  materialists  by  their  opponents,  but,  let  it  be 
noted,  with  rather  bad  grace,  for  those  conceiving  that 
mind  is  not  a  material  object  but  an  immaterial  effect 
or  force,  even,  are  more  justly  immaterialists,  (if  that 
word  is  allowable),  while  those  who  argue  that  mind 
is  an  entity —  a  sort  of  refined  material  substance,  are 
the  real  materialists.  Because  it  is  a  contradiction  of 
terms  to  say  that  one  thing  is  a  material  substance  be- 
cause it  is  coarse  and  another  an  inunaterial  substance 
because  it  is  fine  —  the  qualities  of  fineness  or  coarse- 
ness in  nowi.se  being  elementary  principles,  but  sinipl}- 
differences  of  the  sizes  of  groups  of  physical  constitu- 
ents and  their  distances  from  each  other.  A  verj-  fine 
piece^j^^^^n  silk  is  in  no  .sense  less  material  than  a 
et  or  sack-cloth.  To  these  straits  are 
the  controversialists  driven  :  mind  is  mortal  becau.se  it 
is  material  ;  or,  mind  is  inlmortal  because  it  is  imma- 
terial :  or,  mind  is  innuortal  becau.se  it  is  verj-  fine  ma- 
terial ;  or,  iiiiuil  is  mortal  becau.se  it  is  inunaterial  I 
*  But,  who  are  the  controversialists  ?  Are  the  .scientists 
engaged  in  am  contro\'L-rsy  regarding  the  immortality 
of  mind?  Must surAy-  not.  The  "controversy"  is  all 
on  one  side  of  the  ^^tion,  and  its  champions  theo- 
logians who  undert^^^Ro  draw  conclusions  for  the  sci- 
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entists  from  facts  discovered  by  the  latter  but  denied 
V)y  the  former  !  Truly  scientific  investigators  are  slow 
to  "draw  conclusions. "  They  are  not  of  those  who 
first  embrace  a  docrine  and  afterward  look  around  for 
facts  to  sustain  it  —  nor,  to  silence  them,  even  torture 
any  who  happen  to  discover  facts  which  may  be  inter- 
preted as  opposed  to  the  preconceived  doctrine.  They 
.seek  the  truth  and  embrace  it  though  the  heavens  fall. 
But  they  po.sse.ss  one  rare  quality  —  that  of  holding  in 
su.spen.se  their  judgments  until,  as  the  lawyers  express 
it,  "the  evidence  is  all  in  ;"  or,  at  lea.st,  until  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  it  is  collected  and  considered. 

The  different  conclusions  .seemingly  arrived  at  are 
reached,  it  .seems  to  me,  not  the  highway'  of  rea- 
son, but  by  the  byways  of  .sophi.stry.  The  fact  is  self- 
evident  that  there  is  not  sufficient  data  upon  which  to 
establish  the  truth  of  either  hypothesis.  To  conclude 
that  any  conception  is  a  scientific  principle  or  natural 
law  without  exploring  a  very  comprehen.sive  field  of 
facts  is  not  .scientific  method  and  cannot  result  in  sci- 
entific certainty.  There  appear  to  be  £u|HiH^U|^^ 
establish  the  hypothesis  of  immortan^R^ipsyCn^ 
logical  principle  ;  but  there  also  seem  tooe  other  facts 
supporting  the  hypothesis  of  mind  a  mod^.  of  motion.,  to 
paraphrase  the  well-known  statement  regarding  heat, 
light,  electricity,  etc.;  or,  to  vary  the  statement,  mind 
a  product  of  physical  organization,  the  supposed  nega- 
tion of  the  hypothesis  of  imi^rtalit>-.  But  so  long 
as  these  seemingly  opposing  appear  to  exist  no 

just  conclusion  can  be  arrive^^B  One  class  of  facts 
must  be  found  not  to  exi.st  anIRlie  other  class  to  com- 
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prel,e,ul  the  whole  evidence  tearing  upon  the  ,ue=tio.,, 
r^der  ,o  establish  one  o,  ,he  other  .ioc.nne  a»  a  se,- 

'l"^o,de.t„reaeUa«an>»c,ent,«c»o^^^ 
,ue,tio„        eelenty  as        as  — 
•   it  is  essential  that  j,.<lgment  l.e  saspemled  unt.l  a  large 
::::ntorev.de„cehas,.«^^^^^^^^ 

to  be  taken  to  reach  that  result :  .  .  » 

Elinnnate  from  the  subject  all  iUeg-t-ate 
tanglements  and  view  it       its  naked  sunphc.ty  and 

.  ritv   leaving  its  relations  with  other  questions,  as 
punty.  leavnig  u.  hearine  the  result  may 

well  as  the  question  as  to  the  bearing  t 
have  upon  moral  or  religious  dogmas  and  practices 
'rting  truth  to  be  always  both  right  and  good -to 

he  Fiven  secondary  investigation. 

/  collect  all  the  facts  attainable  which  bear  upon 

Uus  simplified  subject  in  any  manner  and  th^ghb 

consider  those  facts  as  to  their  relations  to  each  other 

finrl  ti^Piit'l^^^''*^^  unity. 
^^■■iillMhe  facts  according  to  their  essentia  and 

^■E!!r^  the  result  is  a  scietific  principle  which 

is  an  expresM.  n  of  a  natural  law. 
^      Anvtlg  .l..rtof  this  procedure  will  result  in  un- 
^  certin^  if  not  n,  actual  error,  and  the  conclusions 
d  at  womd  be  theones  at  be.st.  or  even  nothing 
A  1      „. ,    liM-atheses  -  the  present  status  of  the 

0  more  than  m   .  W  ^     .         l,,,naVay  of  mind 
questions  of  ^^^^^^f,  ^^.^^  ,,,,  throughout  this 
or  cause  of  mind.    I  tWH  '^^re  sa> 
essay  the  word  mind  ^used  as  synonymous  with 

t 
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words  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  applied  to  the  jjlicnoniena 
and  cause  of  mental  action  in  common,  except  as  to 
tlie  material  organization  considered  as  its  cause. 

The  primary  fact  of  the  existence  of  mind  is  neces- 
sarily universally  admitted,  because  it  is  one  of  those 
self-evident,  basic  facts,  that  to  deny  is  to  destroy  the 
starting  point  of  all  investigation.  To  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  mind  is  paradoxical,  because  that  which  would 
deny  is  itself  that  which  denies.  The  word  mind  be- 
ing a.ssigned  as  the  representative  of  that  which  affirms 
or  denies,  we  are  forced  to  affirm  the  existence  of 
mind  or  say  nothing.  If  mind  is  naught  \\  caunoi  A^wy , 
inasmuch  as  to  deny  is  to  perform  an  act,  and  what- 
ever performs  any  act  must  itself  exist,  and  that  which 
does  not  exist  can  neither  assert  nor  deny  its  own  ex- 
istence. The  fact  of  the  exi.stence  of  mind  being  estab- 
lished beyond  question,  the  field  to  be  occupied  com- 
prehends all  the  facts  relating  to  its  properties,  cause, 
action,  duration,  relations,  u.ses,  etc. 

The  bearing  of  the  question  of  immortality  on  prac- 
tical ethics  and  religion  is  conceived  to  be MMrf  super- 
lative importance. 

It  is  argued  by  many  champions  of  the  iminortalit> 
hypothesis  that  to  prove  the  mortality  of  ^nd — the 
"death-ends-all"  hypothesis — is  to  remove  from  man's 
mind  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  incentive  to  doing 
right  and  eschewing  evil.  The  hope  of  reward  and 
fear  of  punishment  after  death  ar^fcjpied  to  form  the 
chief  incentive  to  a  righteous  Ii£?~and  the  strongest 
force  for  staying  the  hand  of  c||me,  in  the  Christian 
theology.    "  The  great  judgmei|t,"  "heaven,  where 
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all  is  happiness  forever  ;  where  there  is  no  sickness, 
sorrow  nor  death;"  and  "  hell,"  the  "  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone"  that  is  "unquenchable,"  constitute  the 
weapons  of  the  ' '  Salvation  Ami y  ' '  in  gorgeous  tem- 
ples as  well  as  in  the  streets.  And  some  moralists  are 
loth  to  give  up  this  means  of  enforcing  the  practice  of 
moralit)',  even  though  they  be  convinced  the  whole  is 
false  in  fact.  It  has  been  said  that  some  have  been  in- 
duced "  to  believe  a  lie  that  they  might  be  danuied," 
but  those  moralists  reverse  the  strategeni  and  are  wont 
to  allow,  if  not  to  actually  induce,  men  "to  believe  a 
a  lie  that  they  might  be  "  .saved  from  evil  deeds  ! 

This  may  .seem  to  .some  to  be  both  logical  and  justi- 
fiable, but  to  my  judgment  it  appears  extremely  un- 
reasonable, and  to  my  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
truth  and  right  to  good  and  evil,  it  seems  verj-  incon- 
gruous and  unjust.  The  rea.soning  is  superficial  and 
sophistical,  the  scheme  is  unwarranted,  and  the  posi- 
tion logically  untenable  and  morally  unjustifiable.  If 
Uk-  h\  pdlliLsis  of  immortality  has  a  basis  of  fact,  let 
the  fact  be  jjp^own  and  go  with  it  to  add  weight  to  its 
influence  for  good  ;  if  it  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  let 
that  be  freely  averred,  for  Truth  can  surely  be  trusted 
to  carry  with  it  Good,  while  falsehood  and  even  uncer- 
tainty must,  at  least,  be  mistrusted. 

Hell,  away  in  the  dim  distance  of  a  long  and  prob- 
lematic futurity,  has  not  many  terrors,  after  all,  for 
the  evil-doers  of  the^ractical,  conscious  present,  as  is 
daily  demonstrated  Ma  large  majority  of  those,  even, 
who  profess  faith  botAin  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
and  that  of  the  rese^Btion  "  of  the  wicked  unto  ever- 
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lasting  condeiniiatioi)  "  after  death.  The  doctrine  of 
a  vicarious  atonement  that  goes  with  these  doubtless 
counteracts  the  threatening  aspect  to  a  great  degree, 
and  without  either  doctrine  men  might  not  be  more 
immoral  or  irreligious  ;  but  replace  them  with  the  law 
of  penalty  as  the  unavoidable  fjftrt  of  evil  deeds,  and 
happiness  the  absoliitciv  certain  effect  o{  good  deeds,  and 
the  gain  to  morality  and  true  utilitarian  religion  must 
follow,  if  either  science  or  common  sense  are  worthy 
of  confidence  as  teachers  of  the  relationship  of  ethical 
causes  and  effects. 

It  is  the  swift  avenger  that  follows  closely  upon  the 
heels  of  the  transgressor  that  strikes  terror  to  his  heart 
and  cau.ses  him  to  carefully  weigh  the  con.sequences  of 
his  acts  and  re.strains  him  from  taking  risks  ;  and,  con- 
versely, the  hope  of  reward  away  ofi"  in  the  hazy  bye 
and  bye  may  be  better  than  no  incentive  to  do  right, 
but  it  is  a  sort  of  dreamy  prospect  to  most  tempera- 
ments that  does  not  stir  up  that  active,  zealous  a.spira- 
tion  toward  perfection  that  is  an  essential  element  of 
a  religion  that  makes  one  better  and  b|||er  ;  but 
knowledge  that  virtue  is  the  cause  of  its^m  rezvard 
paraphrase  the  oft-quoted  adage  of  the  poets),  and 
that  it  is  both  prompt  and  certain,  is  a  substantial  and 
verifiable  encouragement. 

He  who  would  commit  a  crime  because  he  believes 
he  shall  be  anihilated  at  death  and  so  escape  suffering 
a  penalty,  would  commit  the  same  crime  if  he  thought 
the  penalty  would  not  be  paid  until  after  death,  a  mil- 
lion years,  more  or  less,  hencA  especially  if  he  enter- 
tained a  belief  in  the  docrinemf  vicarious  atonement. 
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salvation  by  faith  —  belief  on  the  name  of  Christ,  for- 
giveness of  sins,  etc..  and  so  had  ample  time  and  sure 
means  of  escaping  the  penalty  altogether,  even  at  the 
dying  hour  repenting  and  going  directly  to  enjoy  the 
just  reward  of  those  who  live  a  life  of  righteou.sness 
and  even  suffering  martyrdom  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  he  !    O,  Justice  1  art  thou  really  blind  ? 

Could  a  post-mortem  mental  existence  be  proved  and 
demon.strated  as  a  .scientific  principle,  and  with  that 
demon.stration  should  come  revelations  of  the  relation- 
ship of  ante-mortem  conduct  to  events  in  the  mental 
after-death  existence,  however.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
effect  upon  human  conduct  in  the  bodily  life  would  lie 
considerable  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  that  relationship.  To  prove  immortality,  simply, 
would  scarcely  effect  much  in  morals  or  religion  :  but 
to  add  to  that  proof  a  demonstration,  for  instance,  that 
human  conduct  before  death  brought  more  or  less  of 
reward  and  penalty  after  death,  and  that  without  any 
jwssibility  of  evading  the  latter  by  means  of  vicarious 
"wflfr'Pj;      '-^^pgivene-ss  of  sins,"  might,  and  I  think 

ould,  greatly  strengthen  human  motives  for  doing 
right  and  u -  r.iin  the  inclination  to  do  wrong.  To  be 
ver>-  effective,  this  must  be  real  knowledge  acquired  by 
obser\  ati(>ii  nul  experience  and  verifiable  by  everj'one 
w  '  id  not  mere  opinion  or  belief  based  upon 

  or  te.stimonx  only  by  persons  claiming 

to  be  exception.;  ly^fcpred  by  Deity  or  other  supra- 
mortal  beings,  or  ofpa^»ing  special  powers  of  mind, 
^^^j^uispiration,"  "  int^^Ln,"  or  "mediumship  ;"  yet 
bel^P^and  hoj>e  may  s^^p  as  "crumbs  of  comfort"  to 
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such  as  desire  iiiiinortalit)'  but  are  without  evidence 
accurate,  positive,  demonstrative  and  decisive. 

Throuf^hout  this  cliapter,  all  reference  to  the  dogma 
of  the  resurrection,  usually  connected  with  that  of  im- 
mortality by  Christian  theolos^ians,  has  been  entirely 
omitted  as  irrelevant.  It  can  be  of  no  moment  in  an\ 
event,  directly,  to  eitlier  morality  or  practical  religion. 
So  far  as  a  proposition  is  capable  of  di.sproof,  however, 
that  of  corporeal  resurrection  has  been  thoroughly  and 
conclusively  proved  groundless,  exploded  and  rendered 
decidedly  absurd. 

Sinn  Ilia  ry. — To  recapitulate  this  chaiiter,  the  follow- 
ing summary  is  appended  : 

1.  Psychology,  the  science  of  niiiid,  affords  a  ver)- 
broad  field  for  investigation,  much  of  which  is  yet  un- 
explored territory  ;  the  recognized  methods  of  scien- 
tific in\-estigation  in  other  branches  of  science  are  as 
a])]>lical)le  here,  and  should  be  stricth-  ob.served. 

2.  Innnortality  is  not  as  yet  a  principle  of  jisychol- 
ogy,  not  having  passed  be>  ond  the  hypo^aii 

T,.  The  want  of  sufficient  data  and  lacTf  of  demon- 
stration does  not  prove  that  mind  is  material,  imma- 
terial, mortal  or  immortal.  ^ 

4.  The  position  of  all  truh-  .scientific  minds  regarding 
this  subject  in  its  present  status  is  that  of  suspended 
judgment  and  continued  search  for  facts 

5.  The  problematic  nature  of  tJjldoctrine  of  a  future 
life,  e\'en  to  tho.se  who  profess  a,"Oelief  in  inmiortality, 
is  such  that  it  has  slight  if  any/influciu  t-  i-;  r\'i  incen- 
tive to  good  and  restraint  from  i 
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6.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  scien- 
tific demonstration  of  the  truth  of  a  mental  existence 
after  corporeal  dissolution  would  not  be  valuable  in 
this  way,  as  the  effect  would  depend  upon  the  relation 
of  ante-mortem  conduct  to  post-mortem  consequences, 
as  demonstrated  in  connection  with  a  proven  principle 
of  immortality. 

7.  The  most  consistent  view,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  psychological  science,  seems  to  be  that  right- 
eousness is  both  good  principle  and  good  policy  for 
this  life  even  if  there  is  no  other,  and,  analogically, 
for  a  succeeding  life  if  there  should  be  such. 

8.  While  mere  belief  and  hope  for  immortality  have 
little  force  as  moral  and  religious  incentives,  they  may 
have  a  limited  utility  as  crumbs  of  comfort  to  such  as 
dread  annihilation  and  desire  immortality. 

9.  Consideration  of  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection 
would  be  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  immortality  and 
its  relation  to  morality  and  practical  religion. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Nature  of  the  Religious  Elements. 

The  ideal  of  a  tnic  and  good  Ncliffion  is  a  fixed  star  in 
the  zenith  ;  its  realization  a  delightful  eultivaled  gar- 
den of  floivers  and  fruits  in  hitman  iharaeter. 

Religion,  as  herein  treated  of,  is  a  special  endeavor 
to  attain  ])erfection  and  happiness  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  human  aspiration  to  and  attainment  of  righteous- 
ne.ss,  which  is  the  aggregate  of  those  voluntary  actions 
which  tend  to  culminate  in  perfection  and  absolute  hap- 
piness. Practical  religion  is  the  maximum  of  good 
acts  in  conjunction  with  the  minimum  of  evil  acts,  and 
contains  as  a  characteristic  element  a  special,  inten.si- 
fied  or  predominating  desire  —  zeal,  for  securing  that 
end.  This  inten.sity  ma}'  co-exist  with  other  aspira- 
tions and  actions,  just  as  a  merchant  miji^eai 
corn  and  wheat,  and  make  a  .specialty  of  flour.  One 
may  be  devoted  to  his  farm,  or  other  business  ;  may 
enjoy  society,  nature,  etc.;  may  love  science  and  adore 
art, —  and  j-et  be  religious  if  to  these  things  is  added 
as  a  "  specialty  "  the  endeaver  to  attain  to  the  state  of 
righteousness.  The  simple  endeavor  without  the  pre-^, 
dominating  or  special  elemeiijBBbMititutes  morality. 
This  makes  a  plain  distinctjjp  between  religion  and  ' 
morality,  which  some  consi^p-       be  i'li-ntical,  and 
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others  pronounce  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other 
in  some  respects  as  to  consequences. 

To  be  religious  in  this  sense  it  is  nt)t  required  thai 
any  shall  cease  to  labor  for  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  nor  to  "take  no  heed  for  the  morrow," 
nor  to  "  hate  "  wife,  parents  and  ])rethren,  or  any  other 
friend  :  nor  even  to  "  sell  all  he  hath  and  distribute  to 
the  poor  :  '  nor  to  lead  a  celibate  life:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  opposites  are  religious  duties. 

Religion,  as  a  factor  of  human  history  is  of  great 
prominence.  No  other  interest  has  ever  engaged  such 
universal  attention,  nor  caused  greater  convulsions  of 
the  human  sentiments,  nor  fascinated  so  completely 
the  human  intellect,  nor  caused  greater  political  and 
social  revolutions.  Religion,  or  wliat  has  been  con- 
ceived to  be  religion,  has  called  its  millions  to  arms  to 
slay  and  be  slain,  has  caused  rivers  of  blood  to  flow 
in  wantonness,  arid  carried  the  torch  of  destruction  in 
one  hand  and  the  a.ssassin's  dagger  in  the  other  in  its 
zealous  but  blind  onslaughts  upon  millions  of  human 
beings  of  every  class,  intellectually,  morallv  and  relig- 
ustyt  higfi  low.  conscientious  or  not,  and  right  or 
wrong  It  has  persecuted  with  frenzied  ardor  its  ene- 
mies, real  m  fancied.  Not  "  heathen  "  religions  alone 
have  done  this,  nor  the  Jewish,  nor  Mohammedanism, 
lint  tn  these  must  be  added  Chri.stianity  I  Jesus  said. 
Is  his  follower  and  recognized  authority,  Mat- 
thew, ni  the  of  his  gospel,  verses  34-35, 
Think  not  i...  .  aui  ,  me  to  send  peace  (mi  earth  :  I 
ome  not  to  send  pe^^fcbut  a  sword.  For  I  am  come 
set  a  man  at  var^^v  against  his  father,  and  the 
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daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law."  And  the  proclamation 
has  been  written  in  blood  on  every  page  of  history 
from  that  day  to  this  !  "  Blessed  are  the  peace-mak- 
ers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God,"  he 
had  said  before  (Matt.,  ch.  v.,  verse  9),  and  he  said  of 
him.self  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace  —  he  who  has 
been  pre-eminently  and  persistently  called  one  of  the 
"  children  of  God,"  emphatically  His  "only  son  !  "  O, 
Consistency  !  art  thou  an  element  of  Christianity  ? 

Yet,  after  all,  when  we  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  central  idea  and  principal  motive  in  all  these 
zealous  contests  was  that  of  making  mankind  better, 
we  are  logically  bound  to  admit  not  alone  the  exist- 
ence of  the  religious  elements  in  the  human  mind,  but 
also  that  they  are,  f^cr  sc,  good  elements,  notwithstand- 
ing the  means  adopted  for  accomplishing  good  have 
proved,  in  the  end,  means  of  accomplishing  much  evil. 
There  may  have  been  many  zealous  hypocrites  and 
fanatical  bigots  ;  there  may  have  been  ambitious  po- 
tentates who  took  advantage  of  these  strong  sentiments 
to  wield  over  the  masses  an  influence  for  sel^AMHM^ 
of  political  power  and  fame  ;  yet,  that  the  vast  throngB 
that  have  rallied  around  and  fought  under  the  banner 
of  religion  held  within  their  minds  an  intense  desire 
to  .see  the  true  and  the  good  prevail,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Religion  may  live  in  the  dark  ;  it  may  li\e 
in  the  same  mind  where  ignorance,  like  a  lowering 
cloud,  darkens  all  nature,  and  when  so  enveloped,  re- 
ligion, as  a  tran.scendant  motive  power,  raaj'  carry  its 
votaries  headlong  into  disastr<fiis  excesses  and  wrong 
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methods  for  accomplishing  good  ends.  Religion  is 
impulsive  ;  like  the  current  of  a  rapid  stream,  it  acts 
with  blind  impetuosity.  But  with  the  eye  of  enlight- 
ened reason  to  guide  it  and  .science  to  properly  adapt 
the  force  to  means  for  accomplishing  good  ends,  it  is 
good  atid  nece.s.sary. 

Science  adapts  machinery  to  the  impulsive  current 
of  the  .stream,  and  out  of  the  seeming  chaos,  confasion 
and  aimle.ss  movement,  is  brought  forth  order,  regular 
movement  and  fruitful  action.  The  machinery  with- 
out the  force  of  the  current  is  as  ineffectual  for  good 
as  is  the  impetuous  current  without  the  machinery, 
and  is  not  nearly  as  effectual  for  evil.  The  rushing 
torrent,  unguided  by  reason,  may  sweep  before  it  in 
apparent  fury  and  wantonness  many  good  and  useful 
things  and  carry  them  away  from  man  and  to  destruc- 
tion ;  may  destroy  life  and  leave  along  its  course  ruin 
to  material  things  and  even  to  the  human  mind.  The 
union  of  the  machine  with  the  current  in  proper  rela- 
tions renders  them  both  potent  for  good  and  valuable 
to  man.    This  is  the  relationship  of  science  to  religion. 

through  science,  adapts  means  to  ends  in  ma- 
erial  affairs,  and  may  do  the  same  in  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  affairs.  Religion  is  a  motive  force 
that,  properly  related  to  the  means  science  may  pro- 
vide, is  necessary  to  the  potentiality  of  the  methods 
(if  application. 

Science,  which  is  only  reason  acting  in  a  highly  de- 
veloped and  orderly  ni  inner,  plans  hospitals,  asylums, 
temples,  synagogues^  masques,  and  even  churches ; 
-^ysteraetizes  societies^r  moral,  benevolent  and  relig- 
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ious  purposes,  etc.  To  give  these  means  potentiality, 
morality  and  religion  —  the  sentiments  of  justice,  mer- 
cy, charity  —  serve  as  the  nece.ssary  motive  powers  : 
and  continually  regulated  by  reason  as  the  engineer, 
may  accomplish  the  ends  designed  in  the  providing 
of  these  means  —  moral  and  religious  machinery. 

Whcsoever  ignores  or  rejects  religion  and  relies  on 
science  alone,  is  like  unto  a  man  who,  seeing  the  great 
evils  which  the  torrents  had  caused,  decided  to  build 
his  mill  away  from  the  stream  upon  high  and  dry  land. 
His  machinery  was  perfectly  adapted  to  move  under 
l^ressure  of  running  water,  and  beautiful  in  finish,  but 
it  stood  still  as  death  —  not  one  act,  good  or  bad,  did 
it  perform.  But  the  unutilized  stream  a  little  way  off, 
kept  on  in  its  reckless  career  of  hap-hazard  action,  do- 
ing little  good  and  nuich  evil.  Who.soever  depends 
wholly  upon  religion,  ignoring  or  rejecting  rea.son,  is 
like  unto  another  who  neglected  to  build  a  mill,  but 
allowed  the  power  of  the  impetuous  waters  to  be  con- 
tinually wasted  or  blindly  applied  to  accomplishing  a 
vast  amount  of  evil  and  but  very  little  good.  Where- 
as, whosoever  accepts  both  .science  and  religicj' 
properly  applies  the  former  to  the  latter,  is  like  uii 
man  who,  appreciating  the  availability  and  value 
the  impulsive  power  of  the  stream,  and  also  the  beau- 
tifully exact  adjustment  of  parts  of  the  machine^ to  each 
other  to  form  a  united  whole  perfectly  adapted  to  act 
under  the  proper  application  of  the  current  to  produce 
good  results,  built  a  mill  upon  a  stream  and  so  direct- 
ed the  course  of  the  water  that  the  machinery'  thrilled 
with  life,  and  accompli.shed  i  va.st  amount  of  good. 
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The  religious  elements  can  l)e  consistently  regarded, 
I  think,  as  the  normal  action  of  the  mind  in  relation 
to  good,  specifically,  and  in  a  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive sense,  to  "  the  True,  the  Beautiful  aud  the 
Good."  But  to  reach  the  objects  of  their  actions, and 
iti  a  manner  that  will  produce  results  commen.surate 
with  the  power  expended,  the  sentiments  require  the 
tnediumship  of  intellectuality — perception,  memor^• 
and  reason  ;  and  for  the  highest  fruition  of  intellectual 
action  in  mental  pleasure,  the  co-operation  and  concur- 
rent action  of  the  esthetic  and  moral  sentiments,  are 
essential. 

Spirituality,  the  predominance  of  the  di.stinctive]\ 
human  mental  attributes  over  those  held  in  common 
with  brutes,  I  conceive  to  be  an  important  element  of 
a  trul}'  useful  and  good  religfion.  This  is  directly 
personal,  individual  (  selfish,  if  you  please,),  but  indi- 
rectly world-wide  in  good  results.  I  mean  those  per- 
sonal habits  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  that  intellect- 
ual and  moral  state  or  activity  of  mind  in  which  tho.se 
things  directly  and  chiefly  pertaining  to  physical  life 
bordinated  to  those  things  which  directly  and 
y  i>ertain  to  the  intellectual,  esthetic,  moral  and 
gious  activity  and  gratification.  Whosoever  finds 
his  chief  enjoyment  in  eating  and  drinking  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  the  sense  of  taste,  while  observa- 
tion,  reflectitm  and  the  esthetic  and  moral  sentiments 
are  considered  of  little  account  as  means  of  enjoyment 
or  happiness,  uimui  the  animal  or  brute  plane  of  ex- 
istence, and  irreligious  Certainly,  it  is  well  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  to  enjoy  Uje  pleasurable  sensations  caused 
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l)y  fjratifv  ing  any  and  all  the  animal  a])])etitcs,  so  lonp; 
as  it  is  (lone  temperately,  that  is,  short  of  producing 
evil  consequences,  since  man  is  animal  as  well  as  some- 
thins;  more.  P>ut  the  hi<;hesl  enjo\  nientis  ascertainly 
derivable  from  gratifyinu;  the  spiritual — intellectual, 
esthetic,  moral  and  religious  —  de.sires  and  tastes,  and 
should  be  esteemed  accordingly. 

The  chief  elements  of  religion,  in  my  view,  are  the 
right  actions  of  the  faculties  of  faith,  hope,  charity, 
justice  and  \-eneration.  I  will  liere  .speak  of  each  of 
lhe.se  briefly  in  succession  : 

Faith  is  a  faculty  of  mind  l)y  which  human  beings 
confide  in  the  stability,  regularity  and  compensations 
of  nature.  Faith  is  blind,  however,  without  reason  ; 
or,  rather,  the  action  of  the  faith-faculty  unguided  b\- 
reason  is  in  darkness  and  is  superstition.  Reason  alone 
is  able  to  replace  superstition  with  a  real,  living  faith. 
Superstition,  or  faith  without  rea.son,  might  attempt  to 
remove  by  word  of  command,  a  mountain,  and  stand 
it  in  the  .sea  intact  ;  but  a  true,  rational  faith  would 
never  try  it,  but  would  trust  in  the  law  and  force  of 
.gravity  as  the  imnuitable  attributes  of  the  imp 
Deity  inherent  in  nature.  Irrational  faith  is  o 
credulous,  and  is  a  predominating  element  of  all  re 
ions  founded  on  supernaturalisni.  The  ordinary  action 
of  this  faculty  is  a  common  .sentiment,  Init  add  to  this 
common  sentiment  a  cultivation  of  the  facult> ,  whicli 
may  then  afford  such  a  degree  of  reliance  upon  natural 
law  as  will  cau.se  a  consciousness  of  the  inefficacy  of 
such  prayers  as  request  any  .supernatural  power  to  in 
any  maimer  interfere  with,  circunurent"  or  suspend  sue  li 
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laws,  and  affords  that  consolation  which  results  from 
a  dependence  upon  confonnity  of  conduct  to  law  in- 
stead of  trying  to  conform  law  to  conduct,  and  faith 
that  is  both  rational  and  relictions  is  then  developed. 

Hope,  a  highly  characteristic  human  sentiment,  as 
a  religious  element,  is  akin  to  faith.  The  confidence 
begotten  by  an  enlightened  faculty  of  faith  affords  a 
substantial  ground-work  for  a  rational  hope.  But  hope 
itself,  like  all  other  emotional  faculties,  is  very  liable 
to  wTong  application.  It  requires  the  auxiliary  offices 
of  the  intellect  to  guide  it  in  courses  and  to  objects 
that  are  possible,  probable  and  may  be  fruitful  of  good, 
and  which  are  not  likely  to  prove  will-o'-th'-wisps, 
nonentities,  nor  sources  of  evil  when  attained.  The 
hope  of  reward  may  far  exceed  what  rea.son  may  war- 
rant or  justice  confer,  and  hence  be  liable  to  a  recoil 
upon  the  mind  as  disappointment  —  the  penalty  of  sin 
by  wrong  hoping.  The  pleasures  of  hope  —the  inune- 
diate  consciousness  of  the  exerci.se  of  the  faculty  —  are 
great,  but  the  happiness  —  con.sciou.sne.ss  of  hope  real- 
ized— is  paramount  :  and  though  the  pains  of  de.spond- 
great,  the  mi.sery  of  di.sappointment  is  still 
F,  .so  that  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  without 
n  is  sin  —  evil-produciug  cause  ;  and  its  exercise 
n  the  light  of  reason  or  science  is  right —  good  or  hap- 
piness-producing cau.se. 

■^tress  is  laid  upon  the  idea  that  hope  is  one  of 
ii  •  ,  ._ip]cs  of  the  christian  religion,  !>>•  its  adherents 
now,  and  in  the  IBfc  Testament :  and  "faith,  hope 
l^nd  charit\-  '  are  l^^^d  '  i^ether  in  many  cant  phrases 
w  ithoi^qualification:^o;  limitations.  Hopeasasim- 
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pie  mental  act  is  in  no  sense  relif^ious  ;  it  nia>'  e\en  he 
the  ver}'  opposite,  as,  ff)r  example,  one  ma>'  hope  for  the 
early  death  of  a  relati\'e  in  order  that  he  ma>'  soon  en- 
jo\'  his  inheritance.     A  hojje  for  that  wliich  is 

riolit  is  an  important  element  of  a  s^ood  and  scientific 
religion,  I  think,  is  a  truism. 

Charity  or  l1ene^'olence,  philanlhro])y,  lil)eralit>', 
toleration,  kindness,  mercy,  pity — all  the  offspring  of 
one  facult\-,  and  that  one  of  the  grandest  elements  of 
the  human  mind.  It  has  been  called  "love,"  in  the 
l)roadest  sen.se  of  that  word,  and  has  l)een  symbolized 
the  "  heart ;  "  its  great  value  and  importance  are  quite 
tnii\'ersally  recognized.  To  be  beneficent,  tolerant,  etc., 
without  discrimination,  however — without  due  regard 
to  the  propriety  (^f  means  and  methods,  as  well  as 
care  as  to  the  merits  of  proposed  beneficiaries,  is  not 
to  be  religious  in  the  rationalistic  .sense.  Many  phil- 
anthropists have  worse  than  wasted  large  fortunes  b\- 
misapplication  of  means,  though  the  intentions  were 
good  and  motives  pure.  It  has  been  said  that  justice 
should  be  tempered  with  mercy,  but  it  is  no  less  impor- 
tant that  mercy  be  tempered  with  justice,  and  al.so 
judgment.  The  quite  general  attention  and  inte 
now  being  taken  in  this  feature  of  philanthrope- 
hopeful  indication  that  reform  in  this  direction  is  com- 
ing, along  with  the  evolution  of  other  religious  princi- 
ples. Charily,  guided  by  reasou  and  harmonized  with 
justice,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  fundamental  elcuienl.> 
of  a  rational  or  .scientific  humanitarian  religion. 

It  has  been  .said  that  "  Charity  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins,"  but  that  kind  of  charity,  in  my  opinion,  is 
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wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  practice  :  there- 
fore it  is  not  an  element  of  rational  religion.  Ever>' 
act  is  a  cause,  the  effect  of  which,  if  good,  proves  the 
act  right,  and  if  evil,  proves  the  act  wrong.  Charity 
should  not  interfere  with  this  relationship  further 
than  will  cause  good  effects  :  other\vise  the  charitable 
act  is  itself  a  sin — cau.se  of  evil.  Hence  it  is  wrong 
to  excuse  a  person  for  sinning  in  other  ways  because  he 
is  charitable.  This  is  practically  carried  out  to  the 
letter  on  a  stupendous  .scale  in  modern  Christianity  in 
the  matter  of  church  membership.  Does  he  "  give  lib- 
erally to  the  Lord  ?  "  Yes;  but  he  is  .somewhat  fond 
of  drink,  bets  on  elections,  uses  obscene  language,  is 
a  usurer,  puffs  tobacco  smoke  in  the  face  of  everj-one  he 
meets, —  "  hold  !  '  Charity  covereth  a  multitueof  sins." 
and  we  must  not  expect  perfection  ;  give  Bro.  Briber  the 
right  hand  of  fellow.ship  I  "  Again,  if  another  inter- 
pretation is  considered  the  correct  one,  your  charity 
should  not  excu.se  or  cover  up  my  sins,  nor  vice  vrrsa. 
In  law  such  an  act  renders  the  charitable  person  par- 
(iceps  nintinis,  and  penalties  are  provided.  The  prin- 
correct  in  law  and  correct  in  morals,  should  be 
ed  pre-eminently  correct  in  religion,  l)ecause 
inence  of  correctness  is  claimed  for  religion  over 
ose  other  institutions. 

ea  that  by  a  .sort  of  pseudo-benevolence,  im- 
nuuiity  from  the  consequences  of  sin  may  be  had  seems 
prevalent  in  the  world.    It  has  its  founda- 
dt  'le  priesthood,  in  nearly  or  quite 
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I  nee.  and.  to  Ifemulate  their  followers  to  great 
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zeal  in  this  direction  they  are  led  to  believe  that  by 
' '  lending  unto  the  Lord  ' '  they  will  receive  high  inter- 
est in  the  shape  of  pardon  for  sins  in  other  matters  —  a 
sort  of  ' '  free  pass  ' '  over  the  road  to  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem and  "  complimentary  ticket  "  into  heaven  !  This 
is  surely  a  very  false  principle  and  \^xy  immoral  prac- 
tices spring  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
declared  by  high  christian  authority,  or  so  recorded  at 
least,  that  the  opposite  extreme  is  true,  viz  :  to  break 
one  of  the  commandments  renders  one  guilty  of  break- 
ing all.  The  truth  may  be  found  between  these  ex- 
tremes of  ancient  and  modern  christian  doctrine,  the 
guilt  and  the  penalty  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil  act  and  the  evil  effects  thereof. 

Charity,  like  every  other  virtue,  is  strictly  its  own 
rewarder,  in  a  reactionary  manner. 

Justice,  or  the  faculty  of  conscientiou.sne.ss,  is  '  'the 
great  judge  "  in  matters  of  morality,  and  as  such,  the 
basis  of  the  important  element  of  religion,  righteous- 
ness in  a  specific  or  limited  sense.  It  is  a  blind,  impul- 
sive mental  force,  however,  like  the  other  sentiments, 
that  is  more  liable  to  cause  evil  than  good  effects 
acting  without  the  aid  of  the  intellect. 

The  mooted  question  regarding  the  moral  sta 
ard,  as  to  whether  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  an 
innate  mental  faculty  or  an  acquired  power,  will  be 
pas.sed  as  irrelavent  in  this  connection,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  it  accepted  as  a  fact,  without  referenoBkitO  tli©' 
source  or  manner  of  its  origin.  In  political  law  (to 
distinguish  plainly),  it  is  necessary  that  the  judge  on 
the  bench  be  placed  in  pos.session  of  facts  pertaining 
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to  a  case  before  he  can  render  a  decision,  and  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  hold  his  judgment  in  suspense  until  all  the 
testimony  is  in  and  carefully  considered,  in  order  that 
he  may  certainly  judge  justly.  If  the  sentiment  of 
justice  were  able  to  discern  right  and  wrong  infallibly, 
or  nearlj'  so,  without  the  aid  of  the  intellect,  testimony 
would  be  unnecessary  in  courts  of  justice.  So  in  the 
moral  or  religious  court  in  each  individual  mind,  in 
matters  of  equity,  in  order  that  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, conscience,  may  act  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
erally-recognized principles  of  justice,  it  requires  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  and  the  plea  of  reason  —  must 
have  a  basis  of  facts,  inductions  and  deductions.  The 
theological  dogma  that  conscience  may  receive  this 
aid,  or  .something  equivalent,  from  the  influence  of  the 
"  Holy  Gho.st, "  or  "  spirit  of  God  in  the  heart,"  must 
have,  I  think,  only  a  remote  metaphorical  relation  to 
a  very  small  part  of  the  truth  in  the  matter.  The  light 
of  facts  must  come  by  way  of  the  intellect  —  percep- 
tion and  reason  —  but  the  love  of  justice  as  a  prin- 
ciple and  desire  for  equity  in  practice,  may  be  excited 
ugmented  by  the  spirit  of  good  .social  influences,  a 
Ij'  aspiration  within  the  mind,  in  a  .sense  a  modifica- 
of  that  dogma.  But  the  function  of  this  faculty 
is  itself  a  love  of  right  as  a  principle  or  rule  of  action, 
and  its  stimulation  or  permanent  increase  of  strength 
conies  naturally  through  the  laws  of  nutrition  and  ex- 
•  ercise,  as  witli  other  faculties  of  mind  and  body.  Cul- 
tivation b>  inc.iiis  ^proper  exercise  and  the  re-action 
om  as.sociation  with  other  minds  in  which  the  faculty 
is  well  fle\  elo]K'(l  seem  to  me  common-sense  as  well  as 
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scientific  inetliods  of  evolving  a  rational  religious  ele- 
ment of  justice  in  the  conscience,  and  a  pure  aspira- 
tion for  righteousxiess  is  a  veritable  "  holy  spirit  "  in 
the  ' '  heart, ' '  and  very  inspiring. 

Veneration,  an  impulse  or  sentiment  of  reverence, 
worship,  gratitude  or  thankfulness,  etc. ,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject whatever  is  superior  or  perfect,  and  whatever  con- 
fers upon  the  venerator  favors  without  requiring  an 
equivalent.  This  faculty  is  the  ba.sis  of  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  nearly  or  (juite  all  religions  claiming  super- 
natural origin  and  preservation.  It  is  exceedingly  lia- 
lile  to  misapplication,  which  is  the  sin  of  idolatry,  and 
by  misleading  people  in  this  re.spect  designing  persons 
may  and  do  wield  over  them  great  influence.  How 
well  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  know  the  value  of  the 
popular  veneration  of  the  church,  the  Bible,  Jesus,  the 
apostles,  the  pope,  the  priesthood  (  Protestant  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholic  ),  and  all  they  desire  to  be  consid- 
ered sacred.  Destroy  reverence  for  these  things,  and 
the  kej'-stone  is  removed  from  the  supporting  arch  of 
ecclesiasticisni,  bringing  down  the  whole  superstruc 
ture,  .so  that  "one  stone  shall  not  be  left  upon 
other. ' '  This  .sentiment  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  mi 
ify,  and  this  quality  enhances  its  value  as  a  suppo; 
of  the  churches,  political  governments,  etc.  Thesi 
remarks  are  not  meant  for  Christianity  exclusively 
they  are  equally  applicable  to  Judai.sm,  Brahminism 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  etc.  Neither 
intended  to  convey  an  impression  that  this  '\%~per  sit, 
wrong  application  of  veneration,  but  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  the  faculty  and  how  it  may  be  directed  li> 
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designing  influential  people  to  carry  out  their  plans. 
The  question  of  the  propriety  of  this  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  If  it  is  evil  in 
consequences,  the  exerci.se  of  such  influence  is  wrong  ; 
if  the  consequences  are  good,  this  influence  and  the 
exerci.se  of  the  power  under  it  are  right  and  justifiable 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  good  effects,  not  counter- 
balanced by  evil  effects,  under  a  general  law  of  ethics. 

Theologians  argue  for  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God  by  a.sserting  that  "  man  is  a  worshiping  being," 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  faculty  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  the  object  of  its  action.  The  truth  is,  whether 
there  be  a  personal  God  or  not,  there  are  innumerable 
objects  of  worship,  and  the  argument  is  therefore  falla- 
cious. The  sun  and  nearly  every  thing  under  it  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  objects  of  worship  —  moun- 
tains, rivers,  trees,  elephants,  cows,  .serpents,  wind, 
fire,  heroes,  aged  persons,  parents,  and  even  objects 
made  by  man,  as  gods  of  stone,  pottery,  metal,  wood, 
etc.,  and  pictures,  in.scriptions,  books  —  such  as  the 
^'eda,  the  Koran,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Bible,  etc. 
^^^^The  true  object,  in  and  back  of  the.se  things,  I  think, 
^^^^^^jvkatevet  is  conceived  to  approach  perfection.  Directed 
^^^^^Breason  to  that  object,  this  sentiment  rai.ses  up  man 
^IKimself  toward  perfection,  and  is  then  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  an  enlightened  religion. 

Other  sentiments  enter  into  combination  with  the 
|hQBff)inhnTr  discussed,  more  or  less,  as  con.stituents  of 
religion.  The  nuoUiDi-  excited  by  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  the  harmoni.  u^,,  etc.,  are  .such  auxiliaries, 
hut  niy  plan  excludes  an  extended  treatment  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Morality,  and  Rki.ation  of  Ethics  to  Religion. 

The  sinis/iiiir  of  lieavrii  may  paiut  the  flower  and  flavor 
the  fruit,  but  the  eh ief  elements  of  their  siistenanee  are 
drawn  f J  am  the  atmosphere  and  soil  of  earth. 

Human  action  as  sj^overned  l)y  the  will  of  the  actor, 
is  called  human  conduct,  and  is  moral  or  immoral  in 
relation  to  the  good  or  evil  effects  upon  the  actor  or  the 
human  subject  of  the  act. 

Human  conduct  that  causes  good  to  human  beings, 
actor  or  other,  is  moral  even  when  the  effects  upon 
animals  or  inanimate  matter  is  evil ;  human  conduct 
in  relation  to  other  than  human  beings  is  primarily 
outside  the  realm  of  moral  law,  and  can  be  good  or 
evil  only  as  the  reflex  or  ultimate  effects  affect  lui 
nature.    For  instance,  it  is  wrong  to  needlessly 
upon  a  worm,  not  because  it  is  a  direct  violation 
moral  law  per  se,  but  because  the  reflex  action  upcJ- 
the  actor  is  evil  in  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  act  ^unts 
the  .sen.se  of  justice,  paralyzes  the  .sentiment  of  benev- 
olence— .sympathy,  mercy — and  thus  indirectly  briug^ 
to  some  portion  of  humanity  evil^^  would  have  been 
otherwi.se  impo.ssible  for  lack  of^^tee.    Habits  of  cri|^||| 
elty  to  animals  lead  directly  t^Kibits  of  cruelty  to 
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human  beings,  and  conversely,  acts  of  kindness  to  ani- 
mals strengthen  and  develop  the  faculties  of  justice, 
benevolence,  etc.,  and  thus  establish  habits  of  kind- 
ness to  mankind.  Hence,  indirectly,  conduct  toward 
animals,  or  even  inanimate  objects  to  .some  extent,  is 
good  or  evil,  moral  or  immoral. 

Morality,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  rules  of  action 
in  the  relations  of  man  to  man.  These  rules  properly 
expressed  and  classified  constitute  the  .science  of  ethics; 
and,  to  reverse  the  propo.sition,  the  principles  of  ethics 
reduced  to  rules  of  practice  for  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  one  with  another,  constitute  the 
moral  law,  or  morality,  and  the.se  rules  formulated  and 
cla.ssified  constitute  a  moral  code,  or  code  of  morals. 

The  phrase,  "  Christian  code  of  morals,"  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  pulpit  and  in  theological  liter- 
ature, but  I  denj-  that  there  is  in  existence  any  specific 
Christian  code  of  morals.    There  are  various  pha.ses 
of  morality  in  connection  with  Christianit}%  and  vari- 
ous moral  principles  are  promulgated  through  Christian 
writings  and  pulpits  ;   but  all  of  these  moral  princi- 
^^^^ples,  precepts  and  practices,  have  been  in  existence 
^^^^^^Bch  longer  than  Christianity,  and,  in  fact,  were  all 
^^^^^Hbpted  by  the  church  from  ancient  sages,  magi,  poets, 
^^^hilosophers,  prophets,  etc. —  from  the  Egyptians,  He- 
brews, Persians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Romans,  etc.,  in  a 
direct  or  indirect  manner.    In  mosques,  synagogues, 
temples  and  ancestral  groves,  were  these  principles  in- 

• culcated.  and  from  thence  they  passed  down  through 
the  ages  by  traditio^  and  scriptures.  Christianity  has 
appropriate4^em,  but  it  did  not  originate  them,  nor 
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has  it  codified  them.  The  Decalogue  is  a  moral  code, 
crude  though  it  be,  but  that  is  of  Hebrew  and  not  of 
Christian  origin.  Even  the  "Golden  Rule"  was  not 
originated  by  founders  or  perpetuators  of  Christianity, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  record  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  claims  of  theologians,  and  even  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament  record,  there  can  be  no 
well-grounded  doubt  that  the  principle  was  explicitly 
proclaimed  by  Confucius,  the  Chine.se  philosopher, 
more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
In  this  manner  he  states  the  Golden  Rule  :  "Do  unto 
another  what  yon  would  he  .should  do  unto  you,  and 
do  not  unto  another  what  you  would  should  not  be 
done  unto  you. "  This  is  a  more  complete  .statement 
of  the  principle  than  the  one  accredited  to  Jesus  five 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afterward,  but  they  are  .so 
nearly  the  same  as  to  indicate  Chinese  priority  and 
Christian  plagiarism.  Furthermore,  Christianity  as  a 
system  does  not  embody'  morality  as  a  fundamental 
element  —  much  less  as  its  basis.  It  adopts  morality 
as  a  desirable  adjunct  of  a  vicarious  atonement  and 
saving  faith  ;  but  in  many  instances  Christian  promul^ 
gators  have  declared  morality  to  be  a  positive  e' 
when  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  faith  in  Chrisi 
the  saving  element.  Christianity'  has  not  added 
distinctively  Christian  moral  principle  or  practice  to 
those  of  its  predecessors  and  cotemporaries,  has  not 
originated  any  distinctively  Christian  clas.sification  of 
ethical  principles,  and  therefore  there  is  no  Ch 
morality,  and  no  Chtistian  code  (^"^lorals  nor  s 
of  ethics.    It  seems  to  me  that  better  moralsthan  the' 
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Christian  church,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  preaches  or 
practices,  is  demanded  l)y  the  present  status  of  civiliza- 
tion and  human  evolution,  and  that  a  real  code  of  mor- 
als—  ethical  science  —  should  largelj-  enter  into  the 
basis  of  a  rational  and  morally  utilitarian  religion. 

The  enlightened  world,  at  least,  needs  a  system  of 
morals  that  will  recognize  legal  penalties,  not  as  retal- 
iatory measures,  nor  as  inflictions  of  vengeance,  but  as 
means  of  reforming  criminals  and  preventing  crimes  ; 
a  morality  that  will  condemn  as  idolatry,  the  worship 
of  men  as  gods  rather  than  merely  venerating  them  as 
men,  in  proportion  to  their  human  superiority  and  wor- 
thiness as  models  for  others,  not  excepting  the  reputed 
"  son  of  God  "  nor  the  little-less-reputed  "  mother  of 
God  : " '  a  morality  in  which  will  be  recognized  the 
principle  of  compensation  as  the  natural  effect  of  right 
or  wrong  as  the  natural  causes  oi  rewards  and  penalties, 
and  these  as  simply  natural  meaits  for  securing  the  do- 
ing of  what  is  right  and  avoidance  of  what  is  wrong, 
and  that  no  power  on  earth  nor  in  heaven  can  change 
this  relationship  —  that  the  actual  sinner  must  be  the 
tual  sufferer  —  no  escape  by  forgiveness,  nor  by  any 
.nsfer  of  penalty  from  the  guilty  to  innocent  goats, 
bs  or  Christs  ;  a  morality  that  will  condemn  gam- 
bling at  church  fairs  as  well  as  in  saloons  ;  a  morality 
that  will  be  recognized  as  of  the  essence  of  a  good  relig- 
ion, instead  of  a  mere  adjunct  to  a  "  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion ' '  founded  on  mythology  and  nurtured  in  super- 
stition :  in  brief,  a  moralitv  and  an  ethical  code  as 
much  better  llian  the  so-called  Christian  code  as  the 
scientific  minds  can  produce. 
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The  morality  of  the  new  religion  which  is  surelj' 
being  evolved  through  the  revelations  of  modem  sci- 
ence, will  be  based  upon  facts  collected  and  properly 
collated,  and  the  ethical  system  that  is  growing  out  of 
that  process,  already  far  advanced,  will  constitute  a 
code  of  morals  that  can  be  called  with  propriety  and 
truthfulness,  a  "code." 

That  the  relations  of  penalty  to  sin  or  wrong  action 
is  that  of  effect  to  cause,  is  true,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  relation  of  penalty  to  other  possible  sins  of  the 
same  kind,  or  analogous  to  it,  as  that  causing  the  pen- 
alt}'  in  a  given  case  is  that  of  a  preventive,  is  equally 
true  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  relation  of  re- 
ward —  pleasure  or  happiness  —  to  right  action  is  that 
of  effect  to  cause,  and  furthermore,  that  the  relation  of 
reward  to  possible  right  action  of  the  same  or  analo- 
gous kind  as  that  causing  the  reward  in  a  given  case, 
is  that  of  a  means  inducing  it,  is  also  true  ;  and  that 
these  relationships  are  laws  of  nature  —  laws  of  compen- 
sattou  —  I  think  is  all  incontrovertible.  These  laws, 
rightly  understood  and  correctlj'  formulated,  are  among 
the  most  important  fundamental  principles  of  ethii 
and  consequently  of  the  essence  of  a  .scientific  religii 
Another  moral  law  closely  related  to  these,  is  that 
the  irrevocability  of  these  relationships  —  the  utter  im- 
pos.sibility  of  annulling,  .su.spending,  or  in  any  manner 
or  degree  modifying  the.se  relations.  This,  as  a  princi- 
ple of  ethics,  is  also  of  much  import  to  rational  relig 
ion  ;  and  yet  this  is  a  point  of  controversy,  and  01 
of  the  chief  conier-.stones  of  Christianity  and  all  other 
religions  founded  on  supernaturalism,  is  the  exact  op 
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posite  of  this  proposition,  i.  e.,  that  there  is  a  princi- 
ple of  mercy  and  a  power  of  forgiveness  that  can  and 
may  contravene  the  effect  after  the  cause  has  become 
operative.  Another  Christian  dogma  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  efifect  of  evil  causes  are  transferable  — 
that  the  innocent  may  assume  the  consequences  of  the 
ex-il-doing  of  the  guilty  :  the  basis  of  the  "  Christian 
scheme  of  redemption,  "  so  called  and  very  appropri- 
ately, by  its  chaiupions,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious 
atonement,  through  the  suffering  of  Jesus,  for  the  sins 
of  all  who  are  base  enough  to  ask  for  and  accept  such 
a  contravention  of  justice.  This  idea  is  evidently  an 
outgrowth  of  the  suiicrstition  of  primitive  man  which 
recognized  no  laws  but  the  whims  of  "  the  gods,"  and 
which  "  crotchety  "  dignitaries  they  deemed  very  sus- 
ceptible to  bribes  in  the  form  of  "  offerings,"  ajid  also 
of  taking  great  delight  in  cruelty  and  carnage  as  "sac- 
rifices," and  to  "  appease  their  wrath  "  or  to  fore.stall 
their  favoritism,  their  devotees  were  given  to  gratify- 
ing the.se  whims  and  making  at-one-ment  with  them 
n-  laudations,  prostrations,  gifts  to  the  gods,  killing  of 
imals  and  human  beings,  etc.  How  much  better  is 
Jewish  and  Chistian  ideal,  God  ?  He  is  thought 
be  equally  whimsical,  to  take  pleasure  in  the  same 
kind  of  ofiFerings,  laudations,  prostrations,  sacrifices, 
killing  of  animals  and  —  I  was  about  to  say  at  least 
one  human  being,  but,  no  !  A  human  sacrifice  would 
not  suffice  for  the  "  great  "  god  !  he  is  God  with  a  big 
and  nothing  sl^rt  of  the  slaughter  of  a  demi-god, 
alf-human-luiirood  being,  would  appease  his  con- 
suiiiin;.:;  wrath  !    He  is  supposed  now,  by  Christians, 
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to  l)e  so  far  ' '  appeased  ' '  by  this  sacrificial  climax  that 
he  is  approachable  by  his  former  enemies  (creations  of 
his  own  design  and  handiwork  ! ),  not  directly,  but  by 
a  mediator,  even  a  series  of  mediators  being  considered 
more  efficient  than  one,  the  priest  or  preacher  being 
employed  in  many  instances  as  assistant  counsel  with 
the  chief  advocate,  Jesus,  to  work  upon  the  refractory 
susceptibilities  of  "the  Great  Judge,"  who  is  at  the 
same  time  plaintiff,  judge  and  jury  in  the  case  !  The 
writer  means  no  disresjiect,  in  these  remarks,  to  any 
great  and  good  superhuman  being,  if  such  there  be. 
I  profess  great  veneration  for  the  perfections  of  nature 
and  the  principle  of  Good,  but  for  the  supernatural  or 
Jewish  and  Christian  ideal  whose  character  is  portrayed 
in  the  Bible  and  modern  Christian  literature  and  pul- 
pits and  therein  designated  "  God,"  I  have  a  profound 
disrespect.  I  cannot  accept  that  any  more  than  I  can 
tlie  similar  ideals  of  the  "heathen,"  called  "gods," 
with  a  little  g.  They  were  all  conceived  in  ignorance, 
nurtured  in  superstition,  and  are  maintained  by  both, 
even  unto  this  day  of  enlightenment. 

In  contrast  with  the.se  superstitious  beliefs,  let 
set  forth  the  scientific  and  common-sense  propositio: 
follows  :  Each  person  is  responsible  for  his  own 
untary  acts,  and  neither  himself,  his  priest  nor  his  sup- 
po.sed  supernatural  interce.s.sor,  can  effect  a  reconcilia 
tion  with  justice  for  the  violation  of  any  law,  in  con 
travention  of  the  consequences  of  that  violation,  bj'^ 
proxy.    Outside  of  the  human  mind  (and  brute 
to  a  very  limited  degree),  observation  lias  not  disi 
ered  the  existence  of  aiiy  principle  of  mercy,  nnd  sci- 
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ence  in  its  generalizations  sternly  refuses  to  extend  its 
boundaries  further  than  the  facts  known,  and  hence 
mercy  is  a  sentiment  of  the  human  mind,  not  a  general 
law  of  nature.  If  a  man  steps  from  a  third-story  win- 
dow into  the  open  air,  the  force  of  gravity  will  certain- 
ly bring  him  to  the  ground,  in  strict  confonnity  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  and  inflict  upon  him  a  penalty 
which  no  amount  of  faith,  prayer,  or  suffering  by  an- 
other, can  possibly  avert,  and  which  no  principle  of 
mercy  inate  in  nature  will  exert  one  ounce  of  resistance 
to  prevent  in  an  exceptional  manner.  The  ' '  god  ' '  of 
gravitation  is  unappeasable,  and  has  no  "  bowels  of 
compassion."  There  is  no  natural  principle  by  which 
one  right  act  can  make  a  previous  wrong  act  right  and 
.so  annul  its  force  as  a  penalty-inflicting  cau.se  ;  condi- 
tions varied  may  vary  the  nature  of  the  penalty,  but 
may  not  destroy  it,  any  more  than  the  varying  condi- 
tions that  transform  solids  into  liquids,  and  liquids  into 
gases,  or  the  reverse,  ever  annihilates  a  single  atom  of 
their  substance  or  one  iota  of  the  forces  and  motions 
incident  to  their  transformations. 

«This  principle  extends  to  mental  as  well  as  phy.sical 
hs —  inexorability  of  natural  law.  In  everything,  we 
ft  morally  bound  to  do  our  best,  and  hence  can  never 
ave  any  overplus  in  one  direction  to  offset  any  defal- 
cation in  another.  He  who  allows  his  passions  to  run 
riotously,  unrestrained  by  reason  and  good  moral  sen- 
timents, will  surely,  without  the  least  chance  or  pcssi- 

•lity  of  absolution,  suffer  the  penalties  that  come,  in 
re  form  or  another,  as  consequences  of  such  immoral 
conduct,  and  liis  cries  for  mercy  and  forgivene.ss  may 
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make  "  heaven's  arches  ring"  in  vain  ;  the  echo  ma}' 
reverberate  to  his  ears,  "Penalty  is  mercy,  in  that  it 
prevents  repetition  of  wrong  acts  !  " 

This,  I  conceive  to  be  not  only  a  scientific  and  com- 
mon-.sense  doctrine,  1)Ut  one  that  is  far  superior  to  the 
dogmas  of  vicarious  atonement  and  forgiveness  of  sin, 
as  a  moral  and  religious  incentive  —  scientific  truth, 
and  practically  utilitarian  and  good. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

KvoLiTiox  OF  Religiox. 

"Religion  is  something  'u-hich  has  passed  and  is  sfill pass- 
ing through  an  historical  evolution ."  — Max  Muller. 

The  definition  of  religion  given  in  Chapter  iii.  being 
accepted,  there  can  be  no  rational  objection  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  development  theorj-.  as  a  means  of  elu- 
cidating the  origin,  history  and  tendency  of  religion. 
However,  as  objections  are  not  always  rational,  some 
kind  of  objections  may  be  made,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  often  are  in  this  case,  I  will  devote  this  chapter  to 
a  sketch  of  the  status  of  this  question.  I  will  try  to 
dispel  the  sophistry  of  objections  and  show  that  relig- 
ion, like  all  other  phases  of  human  life,  did  not  .spring 
to  existence  like  the  mythical  creatures  of  Genesis, 
implete  and  perfect  directly  from  the  hands  of  the 
ator,  incapable  of  improvement,  or  of  change  ex- 
cept backward  and  downward  ;  that  it  is  being  evolved 
contemporaneously  with  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man race  ;  that  religion  varies  in  es.sence  and  activ- 
ity at  different  stages  of  race  and  individual  evolution, 
iid  that  this  principle  can  be  made  the  basis  for  prac- 
cal  voljmtar>-  development  of  religion. 
That  the  maximum  of  good  accomplished  by  the 
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liunian  race,  in  couj unclion  with  the  luiiiimuiii  of  its 
evil  actions,  results  in  llie  highest  degree  oi  liunian 
l)erfection,  physically,  intellectually,  morally  anil  relig- 
iously, and  in  the  greatest  and  highest  pleasures  and 
hapj)iness,  is  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  aJxui*mf.  Ob- 
servation and  reflection  will  give  the  mind  to  concei\e 
that  the  perfection  of  human  nature  and  its  endowment 
with  complete  happiness,  which  conditions  are  insepa- 
rable, is  the  very  highest  end  for  which  the  iiulividual, 
or  any  as.sociation  or  nation,  or  the  race,  can  labor  ; 
and  that  absolute  perfection  and  complete  happine.ss 
presupposes  the  entire  absence  of  either  active  or  pas- 
sive sins — "  of  omission  or  of  commission  " — and  con- 
sequent miserj-  ;  furthermore,  that  whatever  of  hu- 
man action  or  inaction  tends  to  culminate  in  this  state 
is  good,  and  whatever  detracts  from  it  is  evil  ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  good  and  the  evil  are  temporary  condi- 
tions, differentiated  onl\-  as  to  their  immediate,  or  com- 
paratively inunediate  results,  relativeh-,  while  abso- 
lutely and  as  to  their  ultimate  results  they  are  the 
same  —  both  are  roads  to  the  celestial  city,  the  one  a 
smooth,  straight  path,  through  a  cultivated  garden 
flowers  and  fruits,  inhabited  by  birds  of  cheery  so 
and  bees  of  utilitarian  industry'  ;  the  other  a  roug" 
crooked  by-way  over  rocks  and  mountains  and  through 
dark  chasms  and  miring  morasses,  and  in  a  wilderness 
infested  with  ferocious  beasts  and  treacherous  reptiles. 
Reward  is  the  shepherd,  leading  his  flock  by  kindness 
and  Penalty  the  shepherd's  faithful  dog,  driving 
flock  by  punishment ;  pleasure  and  happiness  are  for' 
of  attraction,  pain  and  sorrow  are  force>  of  repulsion. 
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These  are  the  routes  and  motors  of  human  evolution 
generally,  and  specifically  of  religious  evolution. 

The  chemist  analyzes  substances,  reducing  them  to 
their  proximate  and,  ultimatel)-,  simple  elements.  His 
means  are  as  powerless  to  make  further  analyses  as  a 
film  of  gossamer  is  powerless  to  drag  from  its  place  in 
the  heavens  the  central  sun  of  the  universe  (  if  there 
be  one)  ;  and  so  the  religious  .scientist  may  analyze 
religion  and  arrive  at  certain  elements  which  persist- 
enth-  resist  further  analysis,  as  imperfectly  outlined  in 
the  third  chapter  of  these  Sketches,  and  which  he  can 
only  label  the  "Seeds  of  The  tree  of  Good."  From 
these  simple  innate  statical  elements  are  gradually  and 
methodically  evolved  the  complex  dynamical  proxi- 
mate elements  of  a  highly  developed  religion,  the 
combination  of  the  simple  elements  fonning  the  com- 
plex proximate  principles  of  a  practical  and  utilitarian 
religious  code. 

Thus  from  the  speculative  and  theoretical  we  obtain 
only  this  consolation  :  The  beginning  was  inferior  to 
the  present  state,  and  the  problem  which  directly  con- 

«erns  us  is  not  so  much  the  origin  as  the  laws  of  devel- 
pment  and  the  destiny  of  religion.  The  practical 
iature  of  religion  is  to  the  wise  what  the  nutritious 
fruit  of  a  tree  is  to  a  hungry  botanist ;  it  is  like  unto 
a  straight,  smooth,  dry  and  du.stless  highway  to  a 
traveler,  what  tools  are  to  a  mechanic,  books  to  a  stu- 

•dent,  prepared  paints  and  pencils  to  an  arti.st  —  the 
best,  though  not  the  only  means  of  accomplishing  the 
ends  desired.  The  human  mind  may  approach  perfec- 
tion wlienUic  cliief  incentive  is  the  lash  of  penalty  ; 
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but  the  rewards  of  good  are  better  incentives,  because 
they  lead  directly  and  painlessly  toward  it.  Not  that 
absolute  perfection  can  ever  be  attained  in  life,  even 
if  immortality  is  a  verity  and  eternal  life  a  possibility, 
but  it  is  a  pole-star  of  guidance  which,  if  kept  in  view 
in  our  aims  at  self-improvement,  is  sure  to  lead  aright, 
and  which  we  may  approach  in  a  measure.  The  tree 
that  .springs  from  a  seed  beneath  the  surface  of  earth 
constantly  holds  up  its  head  toward  the  sun,  and  year 
by  year  it  reaches  higher  and  higher,  and,  though  it 
makes  only  a  hundred  feet  of  approach  toward  the  ob- 
ject of  its  aim,  which  is  nearly  a  hundred  million  miles 
above  its  head,  it  is  true  that  were  it  not  for  this  per- 
sistent reaching  up  toward  the  sun  it  could  never  be- 
come a  shrub,  much  less  a  noble  tree. 

The  farmer  knows  that  whatever  he  does  by  way  of 
applj'ing  fertilizers,  stirring  the  soil,  destroying  weeds, 
etc.,  that  results  in  the  largest  yield  of  crops  of  the 
best  quality  is  ' '  good  farming, ' '  and  whatever  he  does 
or  omits  doing  that  detracts  from  the  quantity  or  good 
quality  of  his  crops  is  "bad  farming."  So  the  wise 
person  who  cultivates  his  moral  and  religious  nati 
knows  that  whatever  he  does  to  perfect  the  power  af 
quality  thereof  and  increase  happiness  and  the  capacity 
to  enjoy  it,  is  "goodness,"  and  whatever  he  does  or 
omits  doing  that  has  the  opposite  effect,  is  "  wicked- 
ness,"—true  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  equally 
so  of  society  and  of  race,  of  state  and  of  church. 

Furthermore,  the  goodness  of  one  person  as  coi 
pared  with  that  of  another  person,  or  of  one  period 
a  person's  life  compared  with  that  of  aaother  period, 
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constitutes  a  diflference  that  is  easily  descenied.  The 
word  religion  is  a  term  representing  a  variable  phe- 
nomenon. Religion,  to  a  Jew  is  one  thing,  to  a  Gen- 
tile quite  another  ;  to  a  Musselman  it  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  to  a  Buddhist  ;  to  a  Christian  it 
is  not  the  same  as  to  the  Rationalist ;  and  it  is  not  the 
same  at  different  periods  of  time  to  either  of  them,  be- 
ing modified  by  conditions  from  time  to  time,  just  as 
plants  and  animals  var>'  under  varying  conditions,  and 
this  is  the  basis  of  evolution.  As  humanity  varies  in 
character  as  its  environment  changes,  so  religion  varies; 
and,  as  these  variations  are  governed  by  inexorable 
natural  law  in  the  line  of  gradual  evolution  of  plants, 
animals  and  mankind,  .so  the  variations  of  religion  are 
governed,  and  constitute  the  steps  and  .stages  in  its 
natural  evolution,  voluntary  and  involuntary'. 

If  the  evolution  of  humanity  as  a  whole  is  progress- 
ive, the  evolution  of  its  proximate  elements  is  also  pro- 
gre.ssive  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  rea.sonable  to  infer,  the 
evolution  of  religion  is  progressive  —  that  in  changes 
of  environment  during  its  exi.stence,  as  a  general  rule 

«bject  to  temporary  exceptions,  the  evolution  of  relig- 
|i  is  from  the  simple,  incomplete  and  ineffective  to 
e  more  complex,  complete  and  effective  as  a  means 
of  general  human  evolutionan,-  progress. 

A  merchant  may  be  a  poor  arithmetician,  and  yet 
be  able  to  buy  and  sell  with  some  degree  of  success  ; 
^_he  may  be  able  to  add,  multiply,  subtract  and  dixTde 
^■imple  numbers  with  approximate  correctness,  but  fail 
^^n  fractions,  percentage,  etc. .  but  would  he  not  more 
surely  .siu||e^and  in  larger  measure  if  his  arithmet- 
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ical  education  were  more  nearly  perfect  ?  So  in  relig- 
ion as  a  practical  means  to  an  end  ;  one  may  err  more 
or  less  and  yet  be  approximately  right.  As  there  is 
but  one  absolutely  correct  answer  to  any  arithmetical 
problem  arising  in  a  mercantile  transaction,  and  that 
the  only  one  affording  exact  justice  to  both  buyer  and 
seller,  so  there  is  but  one  correct  rule  of  religious  action 
in  a  given  case,  and  it  is  essential  that  absolutely  cor- 
rect religious  principles  be  comprehended  and  adopted 
as  the  foundation  of  correct  rules  of  religious  practice. 
Voluntary  efforts  to  attain  to  this,  constitute  religious 
education,  and  in  connection  with  practical  application 
of  the  principles  and  rules  as  comprehended,  constitute 
religious  culture  ;  and  this  education  and  culture  are 
means  of  voluntary  evolution. 

Scientific  minds  are  not  satisfied  with  mere  approxi- 
mation to  correctness.  The  astronomer  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  complex  calculations  without  car- 
ing for  accuracy  of  detail  in  every  step,  would  be  con- 
sidered very  unscientific,  and  the  chemist  who  would 
analyze  substances  and  tabulate  the  results  without 
setting  down  the  tenths,  hundredths,  and  even  thou-, 
sandths  of  his  unit  of  measure,  would  be  pronouncea 
a  mere  dabbler.  Thoroughness  and  exactness  are  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  science  in  even,-  department  —  inves- 
tigation, observation,  experimentation,  generalization. 
If  .so  in  physical  .science,  should  they  be  any  less  so  in 
religious  .science  ?  This  accuracy  being  a  great  factor 
in  the  recent  wonderful  development  of  the  physical 
sciences,  would  surely  prove  no  less  effective  in  relig- 
ious evolution. 
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The  conditions  upon  which  religion  has  been  and  is 
still  being  developed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state 
becoming  known,  rules  for  practical  application  in  re- 
ligious culture  in  accordance  therewith  may  be  formu- 
lated and  reduced  to  practice,  resulting  in  a  rational 
voluntarj-  evolution  of  religion  analagous  in  method 
and  modus  operandi  to  muscular  training,  intellectual 
education,  aesthetic  culture,  etc.  The  study  of  com- 
parative religion,  comprehending  the  history  of  its  de- 
velopment in  all  forms  in  all  countries  and  times,  as  a 
means  of  discovering  the  laws  and  conditions  of  its 
development,  is  a  correct  scientific  method  and  rational 
antithesis  of  supernatural  "revelation."  so-called,  for 
obtaining  dispensations  of  religious  information.  By 
the  adoption  of  scientific  methods  in  the  study  of  this 
subject  we  may  hope  to  discover  and  apply  principles 
by  which  religion  may  be  rapidly  evolved  from  chaos 
to  kosmos,  from  something  of  doubtful  influence  for 
good  to  the  immaculate  producer  of  good  only  ;  and 
the  founding  of  a  system  of  rational  religious  culture 
is  the  noblest  undertaking  any  one  can  engage  in,  and 
its  consummation  would  come  to  the  human  mind  like 
a  flood  of  light  from  the  scientific  "  sun  of  righteous- 
ness !  ' '    All  hail  the  dawn  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AcENCiES  Effecting  the  Religious  Revolution. 

DoiY  false  dcniriiics,  hid  a/so  declare  true  ones:  break  the 
images,  hnl  roiistrnct  verities;  destroy  the  idols,  hut  the 
teiiif)/es  thereof  reserve  for  better  purposes. 

The  agencies  in  active  operation,  now  and  in  the 
recent  past,  effecting  a  revolution  in  religion  that  aims 
at  the  displacement  of  the  supernatural  by  the  natural, 
superstition  by  science,  authority  by  reason,  mere  be- 
lief in  this  or  that  by  actual  personal  righteousness, 
etc.,  are  numerous  and  of  varying  adaptaliility  to  the 
consummation  of  the.se  results. 

The  elements  of  the  revolutionary  party,  naturally 
enough  and  reasonably  to  be  expected,  are  somewha^^ 
incongruous,  and  some  of  the  means  adopted  crud^^^ 
and  often  misapplied.    The  first  result  of  any  breaki^^^P 
away  from  excessive  restraint  and  submission  to  un- 
due authority,  is  liability  to  excesses  in  the  opposite 
extreme  ;  and  the  "weight  of  authority  "  of  doubtful 
origin  in  religious  (especially  Christian)  doctrines  has 
been  so  grievously  burdensome  to  those  spirits  whicl^^ 
possess  largely  the  innate  love  of  liberty  and  conscious^^ 
ness  of  personal  individuality  and  human  equality. 
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that  when  such  once  break  the  bonds  and  declare  their 
independence  (  and  this  class  of  people  are  those  who 
lead  in  any  general  movement  of  this  nature )  their  first 
impulses  are  reactive  and  tend  to  general  and  excessive 
abnegation.  Hence,  agnostics  and  iconoclasts  are 
apparentl\-  predominant  among  the  agencies  that  seem 
to  be  accomplishing  the  religious  revolution.  This,  I 
believe,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
agnostic  is  zealously  laboring  to  demonstrate  how  little 
is  actually  known  or  knowable,  and  the  iconoclast  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  crusade  against  the  images  and  idols 
of  supernaturalism,  and  both  often  conduct  and  direct 
their  warfare  with  indiscretion  and  .so  fail  of  accom- 
plishing as  mugh  of  good  as  otherwise  might  have  been 
done.  They  have  been  and  now  are  active  agents  in 
weeding  out  tares  and  hewing  down  mere  cumberers 
of  the  ground,  but  have  neglected  too  much  the  culti- 
vation of  the  wheat  and  the  fruitful  tree.  They  have 
not  only  attacked  the  idols  as  images,  but  have  tried 
to  cast  out  as  worthless  the  gold  and  silver  used  to 
adoni  them  and  their  altars,  and  would  pull  down  their 
temples  rather  than  adopt  them  for  better  u.ses.  Thus 

«e  .smoke  and  thunder  of  their  fire  have  been  ver>' 
itable,  but  there  are  other  departments  of  this  revo- 
lutionary army  which,  though  making  less  smoke  and 
noise,  are,  I  think,  accomplishing  more  valuable  work. 
The  scientific  investigators  and  the  constructive  gen- 
eralizers  of  new  and  rational  religious  principles  and 
^systems  of  a.ssociate  labor  for  mutual  religious  benefit 
^^nd  extension  of  good  to  others,  form  the  "rock"  upon 
which  the  new  "church"  will  be  firmly  established. 
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L,et  me  add  a  few  remarks  regarding  iconoclastic  and 
agnostic  extremes,  and  then  something  about  the  con- 
structive element  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  a 
religious  evolutionary  revolution  that,  while  it  turns 
down  error,  wrong  and  evil,  will  turn  up  truth,  right 
and  good. 

Some  iconoclastic  reformers  claim  to  have  "pro- 
gressed out  of  and  entirelj'  beyond  religion."  One  of 
my  corre.spondents  once  wrote  this  objectioif  to  my  u.se 
of  the  word  religion  :  "I  believe  in  evoluting  out  of  all 
religion,  as  far  as  the  name  is  concerned.  It  is  a  bad 
'tcord,  .so  connected  with  wrong,  tyrannj-,  persecution 
and  death,  as  to  make  one  shudder  to  think  of  it. 
Cannot  you  think  of  .some  other  word  instead  calling 
the  system  '  The  New  Religion  ! '  The  association  is 
unpleasant.  Religion,  so-called,  is  a  belief  in  .some- 
thing that  does  not  exist  —  a  God,  hereafter  (in  kind), 
heaven  and  hell,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  doc- 
trines that  have  no  existence.  Morality  is  good  enough 
religion  for  me,  for  this  world  and  all  other  worlds. ' ' 
To  such  objections  I  reply  :  Words  are  the  representa- 
tives of  thought,  evolved  by  thought,  and  so  closely 
a.ssociated  with  thought  that  it  cannot  be  developed 
beyond  the  stage  of  animal  instinct  without  words,  or 
their  equivalent  signs,  as  gestures,  writing,  pictorial 
art,  etc.  Language  is  the  ov\\y  highway  from  mind  to 
mind.  Words,  like  fire,  water,  air,  food,  etc.,  may  be 
rightly  or  wrongly  applied  —  u.sed  or  abused,  and  so 
be  causes  of  good  or  evil  respectively,  and  relatively 
good  or  bad  ;  but  no  word  is  ' '  bad  ' '  per  se,  though 
any  word  may  be  misapplied  or  abused.    The  same 
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word  may  legitimately  represent  various  phases  of  the 
primar>-  thought,  according  to  its  relations  with  other 
words  used  in  connection  with  it  :  and  a  word  may  be 
misapprehended  as  to  its  primary  meaning  or  its  sub- 
jectiveness  to  other  associated  words  —  a  fault  of  the 
person  so  misapprehending  and  not  of  the  word.  The 
word  religion  is  one  of  extended  use  as  the  English 
representative  of  the  idea  of  doinfr  good,  however  much 
its  power  may  be  extended  to  represent  the  idea  of  a 
system  of  belief,  or  anything  else  :  for  this  extension 
of  its  use  is  but  a  modification 'of  the  primary  thought, 
and  we  associate  with  the  thought  of  a  system  of  be- 
lief in  relation  to  the  right  action  for  securing  happi- 
ness the  idea  that  such  beliefs  are  auxiliaries  of  good 
acts,  and  so  concomitant  ideas  of  the  primary  thought. 
It  would  not  be  practicable  to  address  English-speak- 
ing people  intelligibly  upon  topics  relative  to  ethics, 
moral  sentiments,  practice  of  right  to  the  end  that 
happiness  may  be  obtained,  etc.,  without  more  or  less 
use  of  the  word  religion.    I  use  the  word  as  a  familiar 
and  convenient  term  to  represent  ideas  regarding  hu- 
man conduct  plainly  defined  and  elucidated.  I  think, 
in  the  foregoing  chapters  of  these  Sketches. 

The  word  briiU'  is  not  a  bad  word  because  some 
brutes  are  ferocious  and  "  bad  "  in  relation  to  human 
beings,  or  to  other  brutes.  The  horticulturist  calls 
his  fine  apples,  grapes,  berries,  etc..  fruits,  though  he 
knows  that  many  other  kinds  of  fruits  are  unsavory-, 
unwholesome,  or  even  deadly  poisons.  The  fine  Nor- 
man or  Percheron  is  not  dishonored  by  being  called 
a  horse,  though  there  are  some  breeds  of  horses  that 
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are  comparatively  bad.  The  word  ir/ii^ioii  may  be 
used  in  a  parallel  manner.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  religion,  as  Buddhism,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism. 
Christianity,  etc.  As  a  generic  term  it  is  appropriate 
and  convenient.  Though  some  religions  are  of  a  low 
type,  undeveloped  and  productive  of  much  evil  —  actu- 
ally "bad,"  that  fact  does  not  contaminate  the  word 
or  render  it  inapplicable  to  "  good  "  religion  ;  though 
all  religions  were  bad,  the  fact  still  exi.sts  that  a  good 
religion  may  be  evolved,  as  in  the  analogous  cases  of 
the  evolution  of  the  luscious,  nutritious  and  healthful 
peach  from  the  wild,  poisonous  variet\-,  similar  to  the 
bitter  almond,  and  the  development  of  fine,  u.seful  ani- 
mals from  lower  and  less  u.seful  types.  Scientific  meth- 
ods, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  evolve  a  new  and  improved 
variety  of  religion  that  will  be  adapted  to  the  ta.stes 
and  needs  of  the  highly  civilized  and  intellectual  peo- 
ple of  the  present,  whose  teeth  are  .set  on  edge  by  the 
.sour  grapes  of  Christianity  and  other  relics  of  ancient 
mythologies,  and  of  the  promising  future. 

The  time  has  fully  arrived  when  .something  more 
than  negations  are  required  for  the  advancement  of  the 
rationalistic  religion.  It  is  still  nece.ssary  to  den\'  and  J 
refute  false  doctrines,  certainly,  but  this  work  is  daily" 
growing  of  le.ss  utility  as  compared  with  affirmative, 
constructive  labor.  Investigate,  generalize  and  form- 
ulate,—  not  mere  belief,  but  real,  living,  "stubborn 
facts,"  principles  and  rules  of  conduct,  until  a  .system 
of  knowledge  (not  "  faith,"  nor  "  agnostici.sm," ),  pos- 
itive k>nm'/('(/oe,  is  constructed,  and  the  application  of 
which  in  the  actual  daily  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
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extraordinaiA-  philanthropic  beneficence  or  personal 
efforts  toward  self-perfection,  shall  be  true  wisdom  and 
immaculate  religion.  It  is  not  necessary-  to  delay  con- 
structive promulgation  until  this  ideal  has  been  actu- 
alized, for  insomuch  as  it  has  been  attained  the  positive 
and  affirmative  forms  of  statement  should  be  adopted, 
and  the  constructive  and  aggressive  work  carried  on. 
As  an  important  part  of  this  phase  of  the  revolutionary 
action,  and  a  good  structure  to  serve  as  a  scaffold  to 
the  main  work,  organic  association  is  invaluable.  Let 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  as  rationalistic  reformers 
for  the  general  good  and  its  reacting  personal  benefits, 
unite  their  efforts  in  systematic  organization,  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  boldly  a.sseverate  them 
at  all  appropriate  times  and  places,  and,  as  one  man, 
hurl  back  into  the  teeth  of  their  calunuiiators  the  oft- 
repeated  reproaches  that  they  are  'a  rope  of  sand," 
that  they  "do  nothing  but  deny."  and  that  they  "  can 
point  to  no  great  beneficent  in.stitutions,  as  missions, 
.schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  etc.,  as  demon.strations  of 
their  practical  good  works,"  by  a  unity,  strength  and 
achievement  that  cannot  be  gain.said,  but  will  right- 

^Hully  command  and  receive  recognition,  respect,  and 

^Jeven  admiration. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  keep  in  check  the  senti- 
ment favorable  to  associate  labor  among  modem  relig- 
ious reformers  than  the  excessive  prejudice  against 
creeds.  Some  appear  to  look  upon  a  creed  as  a  sort  of 
^spell-binding  instrument  that  possesses  an  occult  power 
of  some  kind  over  the  mind,  to  its  detriment.  This,  I 
presume,  may  be  a  rational  view  if  by  this  language  a 
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metaphorical  idea  is  conveyed,  and  that  witli  a  rather 
moderate  application.  A  creed  is  only  a  snnnnary  of 
the  religions  belief  of  an  individual,  or  of  what  is  be- 
lieved in  connnon  l)y  the  members  of  an  association. 
It  is  .so  far  of  little  conseciueiice  ;  the  adoption  of  the 
creed  as  a  basis  of  association  for  purposes  of  propa- 
gandi.sm,  etc.,  is  where  the  really  objectionable  feature 
rests  ;  but  however  much  this  basis  may  be  abused  by 
.some  who  adojit  it,  or  however  inadequate  it  is  when 
not  abu.sed,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  principle  of 
union  as  a  con.sen'ator  and  concentrator  of  power  when 
some  other  basis  of  a.ssociation  is  adopted. 

The  basis  of  as.sociation  may  be  .something  else  than 
a  creed  ;  in  fact  a  creed  is  a  ver>-  flimsy  sort  of  ba.sis, 
a  .sandy  foundation,  and  I  think  the  hopele.ss  sectarian- 
ism of  Christianity  is  largely  due  to  its  adoption  ot 
the  creed  basis. 

Persons  associate  for  business  purpcses  as  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  firms  ;  as  railway,  steamship,  bank- 
ing and  insurance  companies,  etc.,  and  are  eminently 
successful — .so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  those  outside  of 
the  a.ssociations  are  much  given  to  complaining  of  the 
undue  power  thus  obtained,  and  denounce  its  abuse  aS; 
"  monopoly.  "  The  fact  is  patent  that  without  a.s.socia- 
tive  action  scarcely  any  of  our  great  enterprises  would 
ever  come  into  exi.stence.  No  ships  would  be  either 
built  or  sailed  ;  it  requires  associations  of  capitalists  to 
furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  money  for  buying 
materials  and  paying  the  wages  of  the  laborers  in  the 
building  of  ships,  mechanics  associated  in  a  unity  of 
design  and  purpose  to  construct  them,  and  organized 
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crews  to  sail  them.  No  railroads  could  exist  without 
associated  capital,  construction  forces,  management, 
trainmen,  etc.  No  great  daily  newspaper  could  spring 
into  completeness,  mushroom-like,  in  a  single  night,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  complex  but  orderh'  organization  of 
an  army  of  correspondents,  reporters,  editors,  printers, 
and  that  other  auxiliary,  itself  a  great  a.ssociation,  the 
Associated  Press  ;  and  little  less  directly  contributor\ 
to  this  end  are  those  other  great  associations,  the  tele- 
graph companies,  the  news  companies,  and  the  postal 
department  of  state.  Examples  are  almost  ninnberle.ss, 
but  further  citations  would  be  superfluous.  He  who 
cannot  see  about  him  every  day  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation in  the  form  of  organized  as.sociation  must  be 
blind  indeed. 

"  In  union  is  strength,  "  is  an  adage  as  applicable  to 
religious  reformers  as  to  workers  in  any  other  field,  and 
co-operation  seems  to  me  e.specially  advantageous  to 
them  when  they  first  come  out  from  "the  madding 
crowd"  to  inaugurate  better  principles  and  practices 
which  clash,  as  thej-  necessarily  must  do,  with  the 
preconceived  notions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude, 
ibr  they  have  not  only  a  stupendous  aggressive  work 
'to  do,  but  they  have  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
personal  attacks  of  the  malicious  and  the  well-meaning 
but  mistaken  opponents. 

An  as.sociation  is  formed  for  a  purpose  and  organized 
with  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done.  To  do  certain 
work  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  certain  end, 
is  the  object  of  organic  a.ssociation  ;  what  better  basis, 
therefore,  is  to  be  found  than  this?    A,  B  and  C  unite 
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in  the  same  general  purpose  in  the  same  general  work 
to  reach  the  same  general  end,  each  having  subordi- 
nate special  purposes,  subordinate  special  work,  and 
subordinate  special  aims  and  objects,  all  conducive  to 
the  same  general  end.  Articles  of  association  may  be 
simply  articles  of  agreement  in  which  A,  B  and  C 
promise  in  formal  manner  to  work  for  a  common  result 
and  in  subordination  of  the  individual  will  to  the  will 
of  the  association  as  expressed  by  a  majority  (  or  any 
number)  of  its  members  in  relation  to  the  management 
and  labors  of  the  society  in  its  legitimate  field.  This 
has  been  found  by  successful  busine.ss  a.s.sociations  of 
large  and  varied  experience  to  be  the  best  practical 
basis  ever  tried,  and  is  therefore  commendable,  at  least 
until  a  better  one  has  demon.strated  its  superiority. 

Physical  scientists  and  the  better  element  in  religious 
associations  are  indirect  but  effective  revolutionar>' 
agencies,  and  occupy  important  fields  of  work. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Concluding  Sketch  —  Summary. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  the  author  coii- 
.siders  the  more  important  features  of  these  Sketches  : 

A  revolution  is  in  progress,  in  which  the  conflict  is 
between  reason,  science,  liberality  and  common  sense, 
on  the  part  of  rationalism,  and  mysticism,  superstition 
and  intolerance,  on  the  part  of  supernaturalism,  as  the 
respective  progressive  and  conser\-ative  forces  of  the 
evolution  of  religion. 

The  domain  of  rea.son  and  the  field  of  science  are 
co-extensive  with  all  in  the  universe  that  is  knowable, 
and  religion  is  a  part  of  the  knowaVjle  atid  therefore  is 
within  the  domain  of  rea.son  and  a  legitimate  field  for 
.scientific  investigation  and  generalization. 

Reason  is  the  revelator  of  right  and  wrong.  Wisdom 
the  redeemer  from  superstition.  Righteousness  the  sav 
ior  from  hell  (  misery  of  penalty-  )  and  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  gates  of  heaven  ( happiness  of  reward  > , 
and  Science  is  the  prophet  of  this  new  religion. 

The  evidence  of  immortality,  or  any  after-death  ex- 
istence of  the  human  mind  (.soul,  spirit,)  is  inadequate 
at  present  to  establish  that  hypothesis  as  a  .scientific 
principle  ;  and,  conversely,  there  is  not  adequate  evi- 
dence to  establish  as  a  scientific  principle  the  theory 
of  mental  annihilation  upon  physical  death  .  hence,  the 
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(luestiou  of  iiiiiiiorlality  is  an  open  one,  and  should  be 
held  sub  judia  without  prejudice  and  subjected  to  in- 
vestigation by  scientific  methods  until  a  sufficiency  of 
evidence  has  been  collected,  collated  and  classified  to 
warrant  scientific  generalization. 

Whether  inuuortality  be  true  or  not,  the  laws  of 
uioralit)'  are  in  force,  and  obsiervance  thereof  is  good 
polic>-  as  well  as  correct  principle  for  this  life,  or  any 
snljsequent  analogous  life.  The  belief  in  immortality 
and  post  mortem  reward  and  penalty  for  ante  mortem 
right  and  wrong  conduct,  has  little  if  any  force  as  an 
incentive  to  moral  or  religious  conduct  on  earth,  espec- 
ially as  modified  by  the  co-existent  belief  in  vicarious 
atonement  and  forgiveness  of  sins. 

The  moral  sentiments  are  impulsive  and  blind  forces 
that  are  as  liable  to  wrong  as  right  action  without  the 
guidance  of  reason. 

Morality,  the  laws  which  should  govern  the  conduct 
of  human  beings  in  their  relations,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, with  each  other,  is  the  basis  of  religion. 

The  differentia  of  religion  as  compared  with  ethics, 
is  a  special  effort  to  attain  and  render  happiness,  and 
to  perfect  self  as  a  means  of  increasing  both  the  capa- 
bility of  .securing  and  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness. 

Religion  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  evolution* 
Reason  may  direct  and  accelerate  this  evolution  bj'  r^ 
vealing  the  laws  upon  which  it  depends  and  deducing 
therefrom  practical  rules  for  religious  culture. 

The  agencies  effecting  the  modern  religious  revolu- 
tion are,  in  some  degree,  incongruous,  as  a  natural  se- 
quence of  the  breaking  from  established  relations  ;  and 
agnostic  and  iconoclastic  labor  is  extremely  negative. 

Organized  as.sociation  in  labor  is  of  great  \  alue  gen- 
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erall}-,  and  specially  so  to  pioneers  in  an\-  reform  :  the 
opposition  to  creedism  is  allowed,  illogically,  to  array 
the  liberal  element  against  organization  :  the  demand 
at  this  stage  is  for  organic,  constructive  action  of  the 
rationalistic  investigators  and  promulgators. 

EXPLANATORY. 

By  ''religion"  is  meant  a  special  endeavor  to  discern 
right  from  wrong  and  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  good 
results  and  to  refrain  from  doing  wrong  that  evil  con- 
sequences may  be  avoided  ;  and  whatever  is  auxiliary 
to  this  supremacy  of  the  reasoning  faculties  and  moral 
sentiments  over  the  in.stinctive  propensities. 

By  a  "  ncii'  "  religion  is  meant  a  new  system  of  new 
religious  principles  —  not  as  yet  generall)-  accepted, 
nor  even  completed,  but  in  a  state  of  involuntan'  and 
voluntar>-  progressive  evolution. 

By  "  dispensation  "  is  meant  the  di.scoverj-  or  '  reve- 
lation "  and  systematizing  of  facts,  principles  and  prac- 
tical rules. 

By  •  scicutifir"  is  meant  the  method  of  obtaining 
facts  by  investigation  through  intellectual  perception, 
principles  by  induction  through  rational  comparison, 
(j^and  practical  rules  by  deduction  through  the  rational 
cognizance  of  causation. 
.  By  "  scientific  dispensation  of  a  it ew  religion,"  there- 
fore, is  meant,  concisely,  the  supersedure  of  mysticism 
by  scientific  method,  and  of  chaotic  superstition  by  a 
rational  system  of  utilitarian  religion. 
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HISTORICAL  CONCORDANCE 

OF  nilK 

THREE  (JHEAT  KAdES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FAjMILV: 

THK 

Adamites,  or  White  Race;  Oiiin.U,  or  Black  Race;  Cairdtex, 
ur  Yellow  Race,  who  are  the.  prenerU  inhabitants  of 
Aiiia,  China,  Japan  and  Turkey.    This  race 
/«  called  Jaithcthili'x  after  the  flood. 

These  races  are  dist.iiieli  creal-ious.  oue  from  the  other. 

Also. 

EsiiwitL's,  or  Spaniards,  a  mixed  people  of  the  above  races; 
aud  Isliraaelite.s,  or  Arabs,  also  a  mixed  people 
of  tlie  above  races. 


This  Historical  Concordance  is  designed  for  a  better  understanding 
of  Hie  ScripliuvB.  aud.  also,  a  better  understanding  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Ilistory.  By  it  the  races  may  be  traced,  by  their  names,  from 
the  (irst  of  Creation  to  tlie  present  time.  In  any  chapter  or  verse  in 
the  Bible  where  a  name  occurs,  it  may  be  found  in  this  Concordance, 
or  the  race  to  whichjhe  belongs. 


BY  REV.  J.  M.  WRIGHT, 

Of  Calistog-a.  iTapa  C0-1a.aa.t3r,  Ca  1 1  foraa-ia. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongreB*.,  in  the  year  18T«,  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  WRIGHT, 
Author,  of  Calmtoga.  Nap.  County,  C.I.,  1"  thoOfflce  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Washington,  u. 


PRF/FAC^E. 


In  all  awes  of  the  world,  from  tlie  first  man  rrontcil,  all  mon  havo 
been  known  by  their  names.  It  matters  not  whether  we  have  ever 
seen  the  man  or  not,  he  is  alwaj'S  known  by  his  name.  When  a  man 
is  known  l)y  name,  no  other  evidenee  is  necessary  to  prove  who  he  is. 
Tliis  custom  has  always  existed  in  the  world  from  the  most  remote 
time  until  now.  The  history  of  each  man's  character,  in  hi.story,  i.-  al- 
ways connected  witl)  the  name.  To  find  the  history  of  any  man  or  na- 
tion, they  must  first  be  known  by  name.  All  men  have  not  the  same 
name;  neither  hare  all  men  the  .same  character,  or  history-.  To  reason 
that  all  men  have  the  same  character  in  history,  is  confusion  in  under- 
standing' history. 

To  find,  therefoi-e.  the  ancient  history  of  the  Old  AYorld  which  is  ^ir- 
en  in  Scripture  and  no  other  book,  I  shall  ado])t  tlie  plan  to  find  them 
by  their  names  as  sriven  in  Scripture,  beninnin?  with  the  first  name  of 
each  kind  of  people,  and  then  trace  each  kind  of  peo|ile  and  names 
througli  the  Scrijitures  entin-,  by  family  and  race  descent.  Connect- 
ed with  tlie  names  of  each  people  their  history  is  found.  The  history 
of  each  people  as  i^iven  in  Scripture  can  be  found  in  the  same  way 
and  no  other  to  a  certainty.  Mistakes  cannot  be  made  in  this  way  un- 
less you  select  the  wronij  name;  this  will  be  easily  corrected  by  becom- 
insr  familiar  with  the  names  of  each  j)eople.  This  kind  of  study  will 
be  dry  and  uninteresting  at  first,  but  no  more  so  than  the  study  of 
English  grammar.  But  when  you  once  understand  what  people  you 
are  reading  of  in  Scri]>ture  you  will  begin  to  ajipreciate  the  study. 
The  n\ore  perfect  you  become,  the  plainer  the  meaning  of  the  hi.story 
will  be.  until  you  will  be  jierfectly  delighted  with  the  study,  as  it  will 
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make  you  perfect  in  ancient  history  and  fully  able  to  connect  ancient 
and  modern  history  together. 

NAMES  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 

Genesis,  oth  chapter,  g\\e»  nil  the  names  of  Adam's  family  known 
before  the  Hood. 

The  Giant  race  have  no  names  given  before  the  flood ;  Gen.  c.  6,  v. 
4,  states  in  general  terms  titire  were  Giants  before  the  flood,  but  no 
names  given  to  identify  them.  Cain's  race  (Adam's  son)  is  given  in 
Gen.,  4tli  chapter. 

XA.VES  AFTER  THE  FLOOD. 

(Gen.,  c.  10) — Adam's  race  Ijegins  with  Shem,  Noah's  son,  and  in 
Gen.,  c.  11,  10-32,  is  repeated  over  again  to  the  first  of  the  Jews. 

(Gen.  c.  10) — The  Giant  race  begins  with  Ham. 

(Gen.  c.  10) — Cain's  race  begins  with  Japheth. 

Use  these  names  and  no  others  for  the  beginning  of  the  races  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  whole  human  family  to  thi- 
present  time. 

I  have  arranged  the  names  of  Adam's  race  and  the  Giant  race  under 
separate  headings  and  given  a  number  of  names  of  each  race,  sutficient 
to  show  the  dift'erence  between  these  two  races.  In  reading  each  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  when  a  name  is  found  that  you  don't  know,  turn 
to  tlie  Concordance  and  in  that  book,  chapter  and  verse  you  will  find 
the  name  under  the  heading  of  that  race.  The  race  of  Japheth  is  given 
separate  from  these  two,  under  the  heading  of  Japheth 's  race. 


AI)7\i\I  ANI>  EVK-TIIKII!  DESCENDANTS. 


(lilONlOSlS.  I 

eh.      v.T.  7  H)  — Adiini  Mr.ulv  i<i'  llir  diisl  i.l'         uniiiiicl,  mid 
|)l:ii-<'(|  ill  111,,  -iinlrii  iiT  Kdcn  :  iGcii.,  c.  2.  v.  ID)  -Adiiiii  iiiiuli';  (v.  -Jl 
2.M  -  K\ !•  made  ;  Imlli  naked,  and  w  illioiit  clotlips.    ((  Jen.,  c.  4,  v.  1  ^>  1 
—  (;aiii  and  Alicl  horn;  (v.  »)--('ain  kills  Alicl.     This  Uiiives  nont 
ali\'i-  ol'  Adam's  lainily  but  Adam,  I'^vc  and  Cain.  (v.  1  I  )-^Ciiii)  nirufi/ 
IV.  12  Itii- Cain  driven  iiul  nT  the  i<-a)(leii  of  Kden  into  the  land  of 
Nod,  wliieli  was  east  of  (lie  land  of  Eden.    Cain  is  now  entirely  sep- 
arated I'lnm  his  fallier  and  mother,  Adam  and  Eve.    (Gen., c.  4,  v.  25) 
-Seih.  the  third  son  and  child  of  Adam  and  Eve,  horn.    He  takes 
I'hiee  of  Aliel  liy  divine  a)i])ointment.     Enos.  Seth's  tirst  son 
liorii  — ( V.           Enos.  Adam  and  Eve  now  estahiisli  thi'  true  worship 
ofCiod.  which  was  first  instituted  hy  Adam.  Eve  and  Al>el.    ( IJecollecl. 
the  trni.  worshij,  of  ()od  is  set  up  l.v  Adam.  Eve.  Aliel  and  Enos.  The 
same,  iriie  woiship  of  (Jod  is  handed  down  to  our  time,  187.S.  The 
Iriie  worship  of  Ood  has  not  come  to  lis  from  the  Giant  race,  or  the 
race  of  Cain.)  i (ien.,  c. .'))— Tile  generalions  of  Adam  and  Eve:  i5olh 
Adam  and  Eve  are  named  .!(/((/;/—( v.  ■,>).    Adam,  at  tlu^  ai^c  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  year.s,  liejiat  Setli,  his  third  son.    After  Adam  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ol<l,  Hii  lili  i   -i  m  Intinniiitii  h-riii     i  i.  I). 
No  dall^■lllers  were  liorn  unto  Adam     ii^  i;,-,  ,  .„,..  ||.|ivlm]_;i||,i  iliirty 
yi  iirr*4;jjj*_+^.    .tH*  hi   d'Mulllil    m  n  Inn  ii  in  l  li<  ^ll  i|  rrvrii  Imit- 
f+mHrriniit+Hilft  llt^  

XA.MKS  OK  A1).\M"s  (  IIII,I)]{KN. 

Ahel  is  (h-ad.  Cain  banished  and  never  a<rain  enumeratetl  in  Adam's 
family;  I,  therefore,  omit  these  two  names,  (.■1//c/ and  f.',//// 1,  and  bo- 
iCin  witli  Seth,  the  third  son  of  Adam.  Seth,  Enos,  (^ainan,  Mahala- 
leel,  .Tared,  Enoch,  (Enoch  is  called  the  seventh  fnmi  Adam  liy  ,Tude 
—v.  14;  he  then  leavc-s  Cain  out  of  Adam's  family,  and  ennmenitcs 
Ahel  whom  Cain  slewl,  Methuselah.  Lamecit,  Noah— nine  sons  of 
Adam.  All  were  heads  of  families  and  nations  before  the  flood;  all 
had  sons  and  daughters  born  to  tlieni. 

Adam  and  Eve's  family  descendants  after  the  Hood,  (Gen.,  c.  11,  v. 
10-32),  were  Noali,  Shcm,  Arpha.xad,  Salali,  p:i)er,  Peleg,  Reu,  Se- 
rug,  Nahor,  Terali,  Ahrani,  Nalior  and   Haran.    (These  last  three, 


Al.ram.  Xahor  an.l  llamn.  were  the  sons  of  Terah:  Al.nim.  Sahor 
and  Haran.  therefore,  xxere  brothers..  Haran  U-gat  L.»t.  Haran  died 
before  his  father.  Terah,  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  Ur,  the  land  of 
the  Chaldees.  (v.  SH.-Al.raui  and  Xahor,  his  brother,  to..k  wives: 
the  name  ..f  Abram  s  wife.  Sarai:  th-  n.me  of  Nahors  wife.  Milcah 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Han.n.  ( Xi.hor,  ihett^forv.  marned  his  niec-: 
Abrum  his  half-sister-  Gen.,  e.  20.  v.  l-> H.  v.  3 l-iii .-Terah  t.K.k 
Vbnuu  his  son.  .and  Lot  ihe  .s..n  of  Haran  his  son  s  -M.n.  and  banu  hi> 
dau"hter-;n-law.  his  son  Abran.  s  wife,  and  thev  went  forth  with  them 
ftom  Ur  of  tHe  Chaid.-es  to  g..  into  the  land  of  Can^ian.  ..nd  they  came 
into  Haran  and  dwelt  there:  and  the  days  of  Ten.h  were  two  hundretl 
and  iive  years, and  he  died.  (Gen.,  c.  12.-Al.ram  takes  ,H^sess.on  ot 
the  land" of  Canaan,  (now  Pal.-stinei.  by  divine  a,.jH>intmet.  G«.i  s 
covenant  with  Abram.  and  the  manner  in  which  h-  t.v.k  ,K.sst^ion  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  ,>eaceably  as  a  true  missionary.  Sanih  s  death  Ish- 
mael  bom.  and  the  second  marriage  of  Abraham  to  Keturah.  ends  the 
twentv  fifth  chajUer  of  Genesis. 

The  foUowinc-  should  have  l«*n  given  l«-f"re  the  nam.-s  m  chapter 
11-  (Gen  c  10  v  31-32t— Unto  Shem  als...  the  father  ot  the  chil- 
dren of  ElK^r.  t  In-  1  .rother  of  J  aphetl.  the  elder.  ( a  Cainite ..  even  to  him 
were  children  born.  The  children  of  Shem  were  Elan.,  Asshur.  (he 
builde.1  Nineveh.  Rehoboth.  Calah  and  R.-s,  n.  th-  sanu  is  »^^*Y''y 
-V  11-12)  VrphHxad.  Salah.  Elx  r.  Peieg.  J.'l.t..„.  AlnxHlad.  Sh.  leph. 
Hazarn.aveth.  .lend..  Ha-ioram.  Uzal.  Diklal,.  Obal.  Abimael.  Sheba. 
Opbir.  Havilah.  Jobab.  .  v.  :iO)-They  live.l  fron,  Mesha  unto  N-phar. 
a  mount  of  the  East. 

The  children  of  Abraham,  and  Keti.nd..  (Gi>n.. c. 2^^ were  Z.n.n.n. 
Jokshan  {*hr4w.-4^wn.  Ass-hrmm.  I^-tushim.  l^unim.m.  M.dian. 
Ephah.  Epher.  H»«,Hh.  Abida...  EMaah.  All  these  wer.-tl.e  ch.ld^ 
of' -Keturah.  ,r.  a)--Ator«h!mr*««»  ^rfF^t  h^.d  vmtnr+*-..-  Bnt- 
unto  the  sons  of  the  eonculnncs  which  AbrahailT  haH.  Abnriiatii  gave 
.nfts  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son.  while  he  ye.  I.v.hI.  h;ust- 
ward  unto  tt.e  East  country:  as  a  natur.d  result,  to  his  native  land. 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Abraham  lived  one  hundre.l  and  seventy-hve 
years  he  then-fore,  live.l  in  Canaan  one  hundred  yean^:  he  was  sev- 
enty-five when  he  first  w.  nt  to  Canaan.  His  m,,..  I«u.c.  remaiHOd  ,n 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

SAIIOU.  ABRAHAM  S  BUOTIIKB,  HIS  C  llIIJ>Kk.N. 

,Gcn  c  22  V.  20  to  24.-Xahor:  Huz.  Buz.  Kemuel.  Aram.  Che- 
sed,  Hazo.  Pildash.  Jidlaph  and  B.thuel,  (father  of  Uehekah.  Isaacs 
wife  Xahors  Reumah.  (concubine,:  Tebah.  Gaham.  Thah.ush  and 
Maachah.  (These  are  the  fir^t  parents  of  the  Syi-ians-c.  24.  and  r. 
:il,  V.  20  k 


((icii.,  <•  1!),  V,  37-28) — First  of  Lots  fiiinily:  Moal)  and  Amnion, 
liis  two  s(Jiis  liy  liis  two  dau^-htcrs,  soon  id'tcr  he  left  Sodom  and  Oo- 
iiioiTidi  in  ;islii's.  Oiii-  |ircscnt  Irish  and  Si'otcli  arc  the  rc<jular  du- 
sccndanls  of  Mcialj  nnd  Amnion. 

MKDKK  ANI)  PERSIANS, 

Of  Midian  and  E|ihah,  ((^cn.,  c.  '^S,  v.  2-4),  an;  of  Al)l-aliani  and  Ki;- 
tur:di.  ( See  Daniel,  c. ."),  V.  2.")-:{()).  TheUreeks:  It  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  tlie  first  parents  of  this  nation.  They  must,  th()ii<rh.  bo  either 
of  Aliialiam  and  Ketvirali.  or  of  Nahor,  Abrftliam's  brother.  There  is 
a  very  similar  iiaiue,  "Creiher,"  in  Gen.,  c.  U),  v.  2:S.  Tlie  Midianites 
ail'  of  Alir;ili:iiii  and  Keturali,  and  of  Midian,  tlicir}rrands()n-(c.  25,  v. 2;. 
The  .lews  are  a  white  ])eoi)le,  so  are  the  iSyrians,  ("haldoans,  Modes, 
I'ersians,  Greeks,  iMidianites,  Moali  an<l  Ammonites.  These  white 
people  are  full-blooded,  white  Adamites.  (Luke,  c.  8) — Tlie  family 
Mcnciihimy  of  Christ  is  traced  to  the  ti  ila^  of  Judah  and  to  Adam,  who 
is  called  the  son  of  (Jod.  Adam  and  his  desoendaiils  are  often  callec) 
the  sons  of  (tod.  (,S<'e 'icji.,c.  (i,  V,  1  ;  .lol),  o.  1,  v.  6,  also  c.  3,  v.  1).  Job's 
ehiUh-cii  were  whiti'— c. -12.  v.  Ui-bT.  Daniel  ealls  the  wiiole  deseend- 
ants  ol  Ailam  the  holy  people— e.  12,  v.  7.  The  Jews  are  often  called 
people  whom  (!od  li«s  redeemed;  and  (iod's  jieople :  and  a  ))Ooplo  who 
are  of  :i  holy  seed— (E/ra,  i'. !),  \ ,  2).  If  the  Jews  are  of  a  holy  seed, 
why  not  all  the  white  racer — all  are  ot'  Adam.  Adam,  then,  must  bo 
coiisidi  ri  (I  a  ImK  man  and  no  sinner.  Christ,  in  his  human  nature, 
was  a  -lew  and  a  white  man.  Christ  was  not  a  Neijro,  or  Giant,  or 
.laphcthite.  or  Cainitc:  he  was  no  Chinaman,  Indian  or  any  otlier  but 
a  white  man.  No,  no,  never:  but  a  holy  white  man  in  human  nature. 
The  white  race  forms  about  one-third  of  the  whole  jieopie  of  the  eartli. 
From  the  above  enumeration  of  the  descendants  of  Adam  all  the 
w  hile  iieople  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  descended.  'So  other  peo- 
ple, of  either  the  (iiant  or  Yellow  races,  can  be  traced  to  Adam  and 
Eve.  or  any  of  their  descendants.  No  man.  or  set  of  men,  on  earth, 
living,  who  can  show  from  the  irenealofry  of  the  Bible  that  the  Giants, 
or  any  of  the  yellow  race,  are  regular  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
I'aul  says  (Hom..  c.  11  i  the  Jews  will  all  be  saved,  none  lost  in  the  last 
day:  so  does  Ezekiel,  ic.;!7)  and  all  the  prophets,  because  they  are  ot 
the  holy  seed.  Adam  and  Eve. 

I  shall  now  s>'ive  all  names  referred  to  in  Scripture  as  being  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  above 
Adamites  named.  No  other  name  will  be  here  given  only  a  White 
Adamite.  Hook,  chajiter  and  verse  will  be  given,  .so  that  the  name  may 
be  readily  found,  and  the  history  of  the  person  referred  to.  Readers 
may  then  make  their  own  cimiments.  The  Scri])tures  give  the  history 
of  each  people,  se|)arate  and  distinct,  one  from  the  other.    The  name 


of  eadi  fiiiuily  anil  nation  should  always  in- iciiu-niliuicil  when  n-mlini; 
tl^e  liistoiy  of  the  IJibli-.  By  observing  this  ruli'  no  mistakes  need  In- 
made.  The  liistoi  ios  of  each  )H'Oi)le.  especially  the  White,  Giant,  or 
Black,  an<l  the  Yi'llow  lacc-s,  are  clearly  distinct,  one  fiom  the  other, 
as  nuich  so  us  the  history  of  Euro])e  and  Africa.  The  stuilent,  there- 
fore, of  the  BlWle  can  nevei  ha\e  just  conclusions  of  the  history  of 
the  i)eople  of  wlunn  he  reads  iu  Scripture,  unless  he  is  fully  rtc<iuaint- 
ed  with  the  name  of  the  people  referred  to.  The  whole  ^><Tiptures. 
both  Old  anil  New  Testaments,  were  written  hy  the  While  raie.  Nei- 
ther the  Giant  race  or  race  of  (;ain  ever  wrote  a  single  chaptt-r  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  evidence,  then,  is  conclusive  that  God  created  hotli 
Adam  and  his  children  capable  writing  and  keeping  their  own  history. 
This  is  proven  by  Jude,  (v.  14),  when  he  says:  "EntK;!!  also,  the  sev- 
enth froiu  Adam,  jirophesied  of  these,  ssiying.  Behold  the  Lord  com- 
eth  with  leu  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  Judjjment  on  all  of 
them,  (the  Giants),  who  are  ungodly."  The  Giants,  lliuu.  were  a  peo- 
ple, iUid  a  wicked  people,  when  Adam  had  only  seven  children  and 
incapable  of  writing  their  own  history;  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
fioni  that  time  to  the  present  that  they  ever  had  any  history  of  divine 
authorily.  They  were,  then,  idolalej-s  when  Ad:uii  was  cntated,  and 
Adam  and  his  sons  wrote  their  own  history  and  all  we  know  of  the 
Giaul  race.  These  Giants  were  holy  people  once,  and  called  angels  by 
Ky.ekiel,  (C.  28).  who  says  they  weii-  cherubs,  and  walked  up  and  down 
iu  the  stones  of  lire  on  the  holy  mount  with  God.  The  King  of  Tyre 
was  a  Philistine  and  Giant,  of  Hams  raci;.  They,  therefore,  must 
have  been  created  a  lonir  time  Ix^fore  Aihim.  as  ni;  ii  do  not  forsake  the 
holy  relations,  in  which  God  first  created  them,  >iii|.li-iily.  but  by  a 
gradual  pro<;es.-. 
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ORIGm  OF  THE  GIANTS.  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 


.Vs  I  (Icsiirn  fnifino-  tUf.  nainos  of  tlic  (liaiit  race  and  that  of  Adam 
siilc  l)y  side  through  each  book  of  the  Bible,  so  that  they  may  Ix'  ea- 
sily iindorstood,  one  from  tlic  olhi  r,  and  ;is  Adam's  race  will  be  n^ad 
lirst  to  the  end  of  Genesis,  I  will  now  ir'wr  the  Giant  race  named  in 
the  same  l>ook,  beginning  with  tip'  firr.1  name  in  <Tenesis,  and  ending 
with  tlie  last  name  in  the  same  book. 

It  is  not  the  object  in  tliis  historical  eoMcordaiice  of  llie  races  to  in- 
trodncc  argument  to  ])rove  at  length  from  whence  tliey  came,  but  to 
introduce  family  names  to  ])rove  that  they  have  no  connection  what- 
ever' with  the  family  names  of  Adam's  family.  This  kind  of  evidence 
wants  no  proof;  and  no  denial  can  be  made  of  tlieir  first  origin. 

We  have  traced  Adam  and 'his  family  descendants  from  Adam  to 
the  last  of  Genesis,  and  lind,  in  (^very  instance  of  his  family  and 
the  nations  arising  from  th<'m,  that  they  are  small,  white  people.  Not 
a  single  name  of  (Jiaiit  family,  or  nations,  can  lie  traced  to  Adam. 
This  piDves  V.ouclusively  tliat  each  kind  of  peojiie  has  always  pro- 
dnee<l  its  own  kind  of  people.  The  same  authority  that  gives  the 
ereiition  of  .\dinn  will  be  relied  on  for  the  creation  of  the  Giants. 
None  but  God  can  en  ate  men  and  women;  God,  therefore,  created  the 
Gianls.  or  ihey  came  into  being  without  a  creator.  This  last  idea 
cannot  be  adniil  led. 

((iKNKsrs.l 

(Chap'.cr  1,  v(  rses  36  to  31 ).  We  tin n  God  created  both  men  and 
women  without  any  distinction  of  time  between  the  men  and  vromen — 
all  created  at  the  same  time,  and  given  dominion  over  the  whole  earth 
and  all  things  in  it;  and  were  command<'d  to  increase  and  multiply 
their  species  on  earth.  No  curse  or  sorrow  in  child-bearing  is  named 
in  C(mnection  with  these  wom^n,  and  no  prohibition  to  any  fruit  of 
any  tree;  but  they  liad  the  right,  by  divine  appointment,  to  cat  all 
fruits  of  all  trees.  No  other  names  were  given  them  only  "man,  male 
and  female."  These  are  not  the  names  of  Adam  and  Eve.  They  were 
both  named  Adum  when  first  created— (c.  5,  1  (Ailam's  family  are 

traced  from  .\dain  ami  Kve,  .md  nut  tVoni  these  men  and  women  1. 
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^c.  6,  V.  4) — "There  were  giants  in  tlieeartli  ia  those  il:iys.'"  Wliat  ii  \x-< : 
(c.  C,  V.  1  ) — "When  men  not  man)  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  daughters  were  born  unto  them."  The  first  people,  therefore, 
who  multiplied  their  speeies  on  earth  were  Giants:  fur  the  tii-st  multipli- 
cation of  ])eople  are  hiTe  referred  to  in  vereea  4  to  7  of  the  same  chap- 
ter. And  it  is  also  said  here  that  "the  wickedness  of  nwn,  (plural 
noun)  was  great  in  the  earth;  his  whole  imagination  and  thoughts  of 
his  heart  were  evil  eontinuiUly;  Go(1  r^iiented  that  he  had  made  mun 
(|)Inral  noun)  on  the  earth."  When  Atlam  was  first  created,  no  such 
accusations  are  ever  brouirhf  against  \\\\w.  b  it  he  is  callecl  the  sou  of 
(xod  from  the  very  first  of  creation,  and  so  ari'  his  children.  In  refei- 
ence  to  his  imaginations  and  thoughts  of  his  heart  Ijeing  evil  continu- 
ally, tlie  Scripturi's  nowhere  bring  these  serious  charges  against  him 
and  his  children.  The  wicked  men,  therefore,  here  referred  to,  whose 
imaginations  and  thoughts  of  their  hearts  were  evil  coiitinuHlly,  were 
not  Adam  or  his  chililren,  for  they  were  sons  of  God,  and  christians, 
as  was  Enoch,  Lamech  and  Noah.  The  wicked  men  were  <Jiants. 
The  Scriptures  nowhere  tell  us  that  God  repented  Iw'caUfV  lie  hud 
made  Adam.  The  time  when  these  men  and  women  wcl-e  cre;ite<l 
(Giants)  whs  the  lltli  day  or  perio<l  of=timc.  Before  Go<l  had  finished 
his  works  of  creation,  these  were  finished,  or  "en<lecr' ic.  v.  S),  on 
the  7th  day  of  cri'afion.  The  creation  rff  Adam  ami  Kve  is  not  given 
on  the  mil  day,  but  the  7th.  and  also  tin?  garden  of  Kden.  We  have, 
at  least,  twenty-four  hours' rtifferenee  in  the  creation  of  these  men  and 
wonu'.n  and  Adam  and  Kve.  If  the  reiuler  will  not  admit  that  the 
(iisnts  were  created  on  the  (Jth  day  of  creation,  they  werf-  not  created 
at  all.  This  would  t)f  marvelous,  in<leed.  If  thev  descended' from  a 
monkey,  or  any  inferior  >inimal  whatever,  God  created  Ijoth  them 
and  the  aninaa.ls.  The  Giants  do  exi^t,  and  have  always  existed 
since  the  first  creation  of  men  and  women.  They  exist,  mighty  men 
()f  nni-scular  jMnvcr  and  endurance.  They  have  never  existed  in  any 
other  form  than  that  of  men  and  vromftn.  Th"y  were  created  by  the 
Creator,  as  •u<ell  as  .^dam  and  Eve.  Th(!re  can  be  no  distinction  of  the 
power  that  created  both.  God  is  that  (xiwer.  The  family  n'cord  of 
the  Giants  must  be  traced  from  the  first  Giants  uame<l  in  the  Sc.riptnrft. 
Wo,  tVH'retore,  are  compelleJi  to  Ix'gin  with  the  Giants  named  iu-o!.  », 
T.  .4^fThere  wer  •  Giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days."  No  nan»es  are 
h«re  given,  and  none  until  after  the  Hood.  Therefore,  there  can  l>c  no 
such  idea  ever  entertained,  that  the  Scinptures  teach  that  they  ari-  of 
Adam's  family,  before  the  Hood,  for  their  nimes  are  not  given  in  con- 
nection with  A<lti.m"s  family  before  the  floo<l.  There  was  n  tnlkative 
Serpent  before  the  flood  to  whom  (tOiI  refers  by  the  perscmal  pronoun 
"yn/irt,"  w  ho  deceived  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Kden  :   (c.  H,  v.  11  )— "\V'ln» 
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i  ild  tlicr  that  thou  wast  nakcicH"  (v.  l:i) — And  Ihe  wimuui  iKvc]  said, 
"The  Ser))cnt  beguiled  mo,  and  I  diil  I'^.ut."  After  this  lie  is  oftou 
failed  iu  Scripture,  Drao:oii,  L(!viathan,  a  crooked  Serpent,  Satan,  and 
Devil.  If  he  were  a  Giant  he  was  a  wicked  fellow,  as  were  the  (.Tiants 
rilreativ  referreil  to.  If  he  were  a  l)i<>-  snake, or  any  other  inferior  ani- 
mal, he  was  exreedinijly  wicked.  We  are,  thiMi,  iMitirely  cut  loose 
iVoni  Adani  and  his  family  for  a  liejiinning  of  the  Giant.s"  family  rec- 
ord, and  must  heijin  with  Ham  (c.  10,  v.  fi-20),  wlio  is  tin:  father  of  all 
Ihe  Giants  after  the  fiood. 

Hefon?  \  beijin  to  trace  tlui  family  n^cord  of  Ham,  a  few  rem:irks  may 
not  he  out  of  place  in  reference  to  the  wicked  Giants  before  the  flood, who 
were  totr.lU' depraved,  until  every  imio-ination  of  the  thoughts  of  their 
lie;ii1s  WHS  onl  v  evil  continually.  '^Phis  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sarv,  as  .\dain  and  his  descendants  are  always  calli'd  tlie  sons  of  (ind  • 
iiiid  holy  peo])le,  as  will  be  shown  in  due  lime,  ami  not  totally  de- 
praved; for  where  total  depravity  is  in  any  people,  they  are  not  the 
sflrfit  'of  God,  but  devils:  neithei-  are  I  hey  a  holy  peo))le  in  the  small- 
est mean  intr  of  the  words,  hnlv  and  sonsof  (jod.  (c.  (i,  v.  o-7l — "And 
t>0(Wsiiw  that  the  wickedness  of  niiin  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  iu\agination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  eontiuu- 
illy.  .\nd  it  repented  the  fjord  thiit  'llc  had  made  luan  (the  Giants) 
on  the  face  of  the  eaith.  and  it  gricniffd  him  at  his  heart.  And  the 
Lord  said,  1  will  destroy  man  whom  {'have  created  from  tlu^  face  of 
Ihe  earth  (hecituse  they  are  devils'! I  both  man  ^nd  beast,  ami  the 
erpe])ing  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  ait:  tor  it  r<>pentcth  me  that  I 
have  I'iiado  them."  Wlien,  therefore,  every  iiuag-ination  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  is  evil  continually,  total  d.'pravity  reigns  supreme,  and  all 
such  people  are  fit  subjects  for  destruction,'  for  they  are  devils.  If  all 
of  Adam's  nosterit y  had  been  thus  corrupt  none  could  have  been  saved. 
Noah  was  the  exception  because  he  was  Adanrs  son,  and  throu^>'h  his 
holiness  saved  Hani  and  Japheth  and  their  wives.  Total  depravity, 
then,  never  did  belong  to  all  Adam's  children.  Noah  was  the  exce])- 
lion:  and  his  family  descendants  after  the  ilood  r(?tained  after  him 
the  same  holiness  he  had,  antl  yet  so  continue.  It  was,  then,  the  Gi- 
.nt  race  before  the  fiood  who  were  totally  depraved,  and  who  were 
Ihe  iirinie  caii.se  of  the  flood;  their  wickedness  caused  it.  By  marri- 
;ige  with  the  Giant  race  and  Adam's  sons  i  the  sons  of  God— c.  (i,  v. 
1--'^),  who  were  the  mighty  men  refernid  to  in  v.  4,  all  of  Adam's 
family  descendants  were  corrn|)ted  an<i  matle  tit  subjects  for  destruc- 
tion, exce])t  Noah,  his  wife,  and  his  natural  son  Sliem  and  his  wife. 
I  Iain  and  Japheth  never  recovered  from  their  total  depravity,  taught 
them  by  their  foreparents,  the  Giants  and  Caiuites;  and  hence  the 
.lews  were  forbidden  to  marry  among  the.se  people  from  Alount  Sinai, 
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(Exodus,  c.  34,  V.  10-17),  or  to  make  any  covunants  witli  them  (v.  12). 
The  sin  of  Adam's  race  should  never  confounded  witli  the  sin 
of  the  Giant  or  Japhetliite  races,  for  they  are  totally  different 
from  each  other.  Neither  can  the  equal  as.sociations  of  Adam's  race 
with  Ham's  or  Japheth's  result  otherwi.se  than  it  .lid  before  the  flood. 
Total  depravity  must  follow  all  such  associations.  This  makes  all  devils. 

I  will  venture  the  statement  here,  that  the  Serpent  is  the  name  of 
the  first  Giant  iriven  in  S(:ri|)ture.  and  l>ack  the  statement  liy  the  fol- 
lowini;  proof,  until  shown  from  Scripture  I  am  in  error:  (Itom., c."i. 
V.  13,14) — Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  (from  this  one  man)  upon  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned.  Death  reiffned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even 
over  th(rm  (the  Giantsj  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Ad- 
am's transtrression,  who  is  the  fisrun'  of  him  'Christ)  that  wa»tocome. 
(Kom..  c.  (i,  V.  (5) — Knowins;  this,  that  our  old  man  itlie  Serpent)  iscru- 
cified  with  him  (('hristl  that  the  body  of  sin  miu:ht  l>e  iJestroyed,  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin.  ( lleb.,  c.  2,  v.  14) — Fonusmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blooil,  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  ))art  ol"  the  same,  that  throuirh  death  he  (Christ)  nii^ht 
destroy  him  (the  Seri)enl  i  that  had  th«» power  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil. 
(I.John,  e.  3,  v.  8) — He  that  committ<"tli  sin  is  of  the  Devil  (the  Ser- 
pent); for  the  Devil  (the  Seri)ent)  sinneth  from  the  l)eirinnin>{-  (of  the 
first  sini.  For  this  purpo.se  the  Son  of  God  was  manifest,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil  (the  Serpent).  ( I. Tim., c.  2,  v. 
l;i_14)_For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not 
deceived,  but  the  woman  (Eve)  beinir  deceived  (by  the  SerjMjnt)  was 
in  the  (first  sin)  trans«;res.>iion.  Sin,  therefore,  did  not  first  come  into 
the  world  by  Adam.  It  came  fml  by  the  Serpent  who  ileceived  Eve. 
She  was  in  the  first  trans!jression  before  Adam.  I  shall,  th<!refore, 
place  the  Serpent  as  the  first  Giant  named  in  the  Scriptures.  If  in  er- 
n)r,  please  correct. 

(Gen.,c.  10.  V.  6-20)— The  Serpent,  Ham.  Cush,  Mizraim.  Phut,  Ca- 
naan, the  sons  of  Cush — Seba.  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Uaamah.  Sabtecha, 
also,  Sheba.  Dedan.  Ninirod,  (His  cities,  Babel,  Kreeli,  Accad,  Calneh 
in  the  land  of  Shinar.)  Ludim,  Anamin.  Naiihtuhim,  Patlirusim,  Cus- 
luhim.  Phili^tim.  Caphtorim,  Canaan,  (he  is  the  father  of )  Sidon. 
Heth.  Jelmsite,  Amorite,  Giri<,i.site,  Hivite,  Arkite,  Sinite,  Arvadite, 
Zemarite  and  Han>athite:  and  afterwards  were  the  families  of  the 
Canaanites  spread  abroad.  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was 
from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  (ia/.a,  a,s  thou  poest  unto 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah.  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  l.asha. 
The-'e  are  the  -tons  of  Ham.  after  their  families,  after  their  ttm-rnes,  in 
their  eonntri'-s.  and  in  lln'ir  nations. 
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HAMITK  OIANTS, — (OKNKSIS  (.'ONTINUKD. ) 


l>li;ir;i()h  c.  13. .V.  15,  18,  30  Oaus'litors  of  Ciuiaan  28. .(i 

raniiimitiw, Foriz.zitcs  i:i..7  Shr<'lii'in  18-19 

B('i-:i,  Birslia.  Shinab,  Sliftiic-        Shcc'licin,        Haiiior,  Hi- 

l)rl-,  Dcia,  Hci)liaiins,  Zu/.ini.s.l4..3|  vite  :i4..3,  4.  «,  18.  20 

Eiuiius.  Horite   14..(')ICaniianitcs,  Peri/.zitcs  34. .30 

Amali'kites,  A.moritcs  14..7|Ai-ba  (a  Giant  town)  35. .27 


Amorito.i  15..()!    Giants,  in  Mount  Si-ir.  wlin  lived 

f  Kcnitcs,   Keni/./itcs,    Kail-  :witliEsau: 

I    nioiiit('.s,P('ri/.z;ites,EIittit('s,        Horite,  Sliol)al,  Zibcon.  .\nali. 

I    lt('|iliaiins  15. .19-31    I)i>lion,  E/.cr,  Ditilmn,  Lolan. 

I  Amositcs,  Caua.aMit('s  1         Iloi-i,  llrnian,  Tinina,  Sli.ibal. 

I    Gii-ijiisliiti's,  Jcbiisil  s.  .VIvaii,  Manahat'i,  Elml.  8he- 

[  (J^antl  of  Can.'iaii.)  ji'io,    Onaiii,    Zilicon,  Ajali, 

AbimclRch  (a  <Tiant)  30..3,  4.  8   .\nali,  Dishon,  Aliolibamah, 

(Melchizediik  is  of  no  race  c)r  Di.ilion.llcnidan,  E.shban,  Itli- 

family.    God  croiitnd  liiiii  tn  ran,  Cheran,  Ezor,  Hillian,  Za- 

be  kiilg  over  .Tcibnsitcs  al  .Tc-  avan,    Akan,    Uz.  Dislian, 

rusaliMii)  15. .IS!   .\ran.  These  reisjnc^d  in  Edom 

Haijar  (a  woman.  niotli'M-  of         before  rliere  was  any  king'  in 

the  Arab.i)  3..:J,  14,  17    I.srael:     Bela,  Beor,  Jobab, 

Aiiiinelech,  Pliiool  .....  .31. .32,  25  ZiTali,  Iliisliani.  Ten\ani.  Ha- 

Phieol,  Philistines.  ....... .31. .33  dad.  Bedad,    Sanilah,  Saul, 

1-Teth,  Ki)liron,  ITitlite .  .  33..:!,  5,10   Baal-h.-inan,  .Vehbor,  Hadar. 

Oanaanites  34..3    .vrelietabel,  (a  woman),  Ma- 

Abiineleeh,  Philistines  3(1.1    tred,  Mezaliab.     These  etov- 

(jerar  (a  Giant  (own)  .3l>..f)  e,nied  in  land  of  Esau.  Mount 

Philistines,  Abinii'lecl).  3'). .8.  18,  36  S.'ir.   before  there  was  any 

Alni/.zath.Phieol.Abinitdeeli  .3ii..3(i'  king  in  Israel  3(i.. 20-39 

.Inditii.    dau'i'hter   of    B>-nri,        Shna'h.  (.Indah's  wife)   38. .2 

Esau's  wife;  a  Giant  Hiltite,        Hir:di  38. .12 

and  Bashemath,  daughti'r  ol'        i'otiphar.    Pharaoh    and  all 
Klon,  tlie  Hittite.  a  Giant.  .3(),.34  Etryptians,  Giants  of  :\n7.ra- 
Hetli   {Poor  Rebekali  didn't  ini,  <on  of  flam, 

like  tlieni)  37..4'i 

In  (he  book  of  Genesis  we  tind  lliat  the  raci- of  Adam  (the  White 
race)  are  missionaries,  by  <livine  aiuiointment,  to  the  Giant  race  to 
turn  tiierii  from  idolatry  to  tlie  .Tewish  reMgion  under  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  .lacob.  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  was  to  this  affect.  This 
continued  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Jews  went  to  Egypt. 
During  this  period,  peace  and  trancpiility  reigned  between  these  two 
races,  and  during  the  time  of  the  Jews"  sojourn  in  Egypt,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  .Jews'  hard  bondage  in  Egypt  under  the  Giant  race. 
The  white  missionaries  were  made  slaves  of.  in  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  years,  to  the  Giant  race.  The  book  of  Exodus  gives  the  his- 
toi'y  of  the  Jews'  release  from  the  bondage  of  the  Giants  of  Egypt,  by 
divine  appointment,  and  their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
country  God  gave  to  Abraham  and  liis  descendants  by  dis))ossessing 
the  Giant  Oanaanites.    This  gave  greiit  offense  to  these  Giant  Canaan- 


ites,  wlio  were  tlia  dest-yndauts  of  CnniiiD,  tlie  tUinl  sun  of  Ham.  \vlii». 
according  to  Noalis  pi-opliesj-.  was  cursed  liefore  he  wiin  lx>rn  :  "Cursed 
be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  sliall  lie  he  to  his  l»r<-tliren."  Shcfi  and 
Japheth — (c.ll,  v.  35;.  Tho  icven  tribes  of  Cauaao  here  rer-i»tetl  both 
God  and  the  Jews — refiis  ;d  to  give  ijuiet  and  peaceable  posaesMiion  of 
the  country  to  the  Jews,  or  to  become  the  Jews'  servants.  Id  conse- 
quence of  tills  rf;jecfion  on  the  part  of  the  Cana;inites,  God,  from 
Mount  Sinai,  made  a  l  ovenant  witli  the  Jew.- ( Exodus,  c.  84.  v.  10-17 1 
(Ph-a-se  stop  here  and  read  tlie  coo>litu<iou  of  the  luuiai  law.)  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  scvi-n  tribes  of  Canaan.  The  tirst  wars  of  the  world 
therefor.-,  after  the  tlooil.  were  betW'-m  tin-  \Vliite  race  and  the  Giant 
race  hy  divine  appointment,  and  for  the  e.>Lpre>,s  purpose  of  di-stroyinu: 
idolatry  which  had  totally  corrupted  the  Giant  race  bi;fore  the  tlood. 
"until  every  imagination  of  the  tiiouiriits  of  the  heart  was  evil  contin- 
ually." Gofl  destroyed  the  old  world  for  tliis  total  ilepravity:  Ca- 
naan and  his  descendan's  had  here  revived  the  same  oM  i>lolatry  w  hich 
the  Giant  race  hail  before  the  tloo<J.  This,  of  qourse,  uiatle  them  just 
as  ripe  for  ilestruclion  as  thc-ir  forefathei-s  before  the  tlood.  GoiJ  had 
here  the  same  right  to  destroy  these  Canaaniles  tliHt  he  had  to  destroy 
the  people  of  the  old  world  for  th;-  same  offense.  The  wars  here  com- 
menced between  the  White  race  and  the  Giants  were  eoutinueil,  and 
the  history  given  entirely  through  the  whole  Scriptures  to  our  time, 
and  will  continue  until  the  secoind  a<lvent  of  Christ.  For  the  al>ove 
reasons  we  trace  hy  name  the  White  and  Giant  races,  simply  givintr 
the  names  of  each  through  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  request  the 
reader  of  this  to  read  the  history  of  each  race  as  given  in  S<-ri|iture. 
The  names.chajiters  and  verses  referred  to  here  will  enable  yon  todu  this ; 

.\D.\MnES,  on  WHITE  R.\CE. — (EXODl  - 

Jews  in  Egypt,  4;ifl  \rs  12. .4')  children  20.. 

.lethro.  a  Midianite,  white,  of  »A11  laws  an<]  coniiuandments 
Abraham  and  Keturah.  .  18. .1,5, 6  given  to  Moses  c.  20-41 

God  and  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai.  .  19..  Jews  com  nian<led  to  destroy  al! 

Comuianclments  given  to  .Mo-  the Aniorites, Canaanites.Hit- 

ses  and  Jews,  si.\   hundred  tites,  Perizzite-^,  Ilivites  and 

thousanil,  besides  women  and  Jebusites — all  (Tiimts.  .  .34. .10-17 

H.VMITKS,  OR  OI.^XT  K.\CE. —  fESODl  S.  I 

Giants  of  Mizraim  in  Egyjit.  .  .5. .2  Amalek  defeats  Jews;  God  will 
Pharaoh  does  not  know  t!ie  Jews'    '  have  warwithtlieuiforeverl7.-.8-If; 
Lord;  will  not  let  Israel  go  to     Araorites,  Cauaanites,  Hittitcs, 
serve  him.  Perizzites.  Hivites  and  Jebu- 

Egyptians  drowned  in  Red  Sea,14..    sites — all  Giant-  34. .11 

(LEVITipUS.l 

All  laws,  commandments  and  statutes  given  to  tl,ie  Jcwn. 

.\OAMITKS,  OR  WHITE  K.U  E. — (NVMBEKS.) 

.Tews  march  to  t^ke  jjo.-isehsioii  of  |  Canaan;  order  of  the  troops  in 


tiic  iiiiucli ;  comiuaiidud  todc-  nuiinitos  14. .84 

stroy  all  OiiUH!Uiit(vs;  the  ncvcii  Ainiiion,  Moai),  Midian  (tteu- 

1rib;;s.    Jcwi.sli  spies  sent  by  lilcs)o|)|K)S(' tlie.Iews'sidevvitli 

Moses  to  seareli  land  of  Ca-  Aiiialekiti^s  (Giants)  ^3,  21. .24-26 

naau.  Their  false  report.  Tliey  Asshur,  Eber  (Gentiles) .  .  24..22,  24 

there  saw  giants,  the  sons  of  Moal)  and  Midianitisii  wom- 

Anak,  who  were  of  the  Giants  en  35. .1,  8 

(Gen.,  c.  (i,  V. -t) ;  .Jews  snmll  h'hinehas,     Aaron,  Eiea/ar 

as    u^rassiiopptTs    eonipareil  (.Icwsj  35..? 

with  thc.seGianls(  18,.h;!),  10  Zimri,.Salu,Hinieonites(.Jews)  35..  14 

The  Jew.s  who  bi'ing  this  false  Heubi'nites  (all  Jews)  .  .  .  .3(i..5-;J5 
report  die  with  a  phifrue.  .  .  .  15..  Twenty-seventh  chapter  all  Jews. 

Jews  foi-ty  yeai's  in  wilih^rness        Midiiiiiites   27. .H.  31. .13 

foi-  refusing-  to  lij/ht  the  Ga- 

IIAMITICS,  OH  (ilAJ^T  ll.VCK — (MI.MWIClts.  1 

Anak.  ((Jen.,  c.  0,  v.  4)  i;!..9:5'Aga<j;,  Ainalek  24.. 

Aniiil''kilcsaiid(!an!ianitesl5..35,45  Silioii.  Kinijf  of  the  Aniorites. 

Anioriles,  Sihon  (a  King)  3l..3l,:i;i   Og  ;i3..88,  3i) 

Oy,  Kiny  of  Hashan  .  . .'  3l..:i8  Arad,  a  Canaanite.  .  .  .3;i..4(),  50-50 

AIWMITKS,  OH  WHITK   H.U'E  ( DEn'KHONO.M  Y . ) 

Moiib  (a  iffiitilei   1  .5    Moses, eonunandmentsof God 

-Mo.ib  and  Atoabites  3. .8.  II    written  on  thi'in  5..G-23 

.\niinonites  lof  Lot,  (xentiles)  3..i!t  Anunon  and  Moab  not  to  enter 

■^lo^i'iitt's   3..2il  intoeon<freu;ation  of  the  Lord  33. .:i 

-'^iiiiiion   3. .37  Syrian,  a   Gentile    in  Egypt 

Aiiii!>on  3. .11,  Hi  and  Jews  '..30. .5 

Two  tables  of  stone  jriven  to        Moses  dies  in  land  of  Moab.. 34. .5 

II  VMITK.S,  OH  OI.VNT  HACK — ( l>KrTKI!ONl)M  V. ) 

Sihoii  la  King)  Ainorites,  Og,  1  ..4  Sidonians,  Aniorites  3..!) 

Aniorites,  Cauaanites  1  .  .  1..7  Og,  1.)  feet  high  3. .10, 11 

AnKiiites,  Anakinis  I..1!),  20,  38,44  Og  and  Argob  3. .13,  14 

.\.r,    Eniinis,    Anakinis,    Ho-        Sitiou  Aniorites  4..46,  47 

>i'>i^  2..1(),  1 1,  13  Hittites,    Oirga.sliites,  Periz- 

Ar,  roast  of  Moab  3. .18  zite,s,  Amoriles.  Canaanites, 

Zaniziininiinis   3. .30   Hivitcs,  Jebusites  7..1 

Anakini.s,  Horinis  2. .21,  33  Canaanites  U..30 

Av  iins,  iSilion  2. .23,  34,  3()  Same  as  the  'ibove  seven.     .30. .17 

■Vr,  Siiion  3. .39,  30,  31,  33  Ainalek   35. .17,  19 

Og,  Sihon  Aniorites  3..1,  3,  3  Sihon  and  Og,  Aniorites  .  .  .31. .4.  7 

Argob.Og,  Sihon,  Aniorites  3..4,(i,  8 

ADAMITES,  OR  WHITE  HACK — (.lOSHTJA.) 

Evi,  Rekeiii.  Zur.  Hur,  Keba         (ientiles.)  13. .31 

lthe>e   are    Midianites   and        Aiiiinon  (Gentile)  13. .35 

The  book  of  Joshua  contains  the  history  of  the  Giants  and  Jews,  ex- 
cept the  above  live  names  of  the  Midianites.  I  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  give  the  names  of  the  Jews  referred  to  liere,  as  all  must  know  them 
by  tlu'  names. 

IIAMITKS,  OK  OlANT  RACE  —  (.IOS1H:a.) 

Hittites  1..4  I  Uahal)  3..13 

Amoritcs,  Canaanites  5..1  I  Raliab   (i..l7,  33,  25 


Ifi 


Sihon,  Og,  Canaanites,  Hit- 
tites,  Hivites,  Perizzitcs. 
Gii'gflshites,  Amorites,  Jelm- 
sites  'i 


Philistines,  Geslmri,  Ekron  13. 
Oazatliites,  Aahdotliites,  Esli- 
kalonites.  (rittitcs,  Avites,  Si- 
.10  (lonians,  Ekronites,  Gittitcs, 


2,  :i 


.3- 


.\morit('s,  Canaanites  "..7,  9,  Amorites  13.. 

Hittites,  Amorites.  Canaanites.        Si<lonians.  Amorites,  Og-,  Gesh- 

Perizzitfs.  IIivit<',  Jebiisites.  .9..1    nrites,  Maachatliit(ts,]3..6,10,12,13 

Hivites,  Amorites  9. .7.  10  .\morites.r)el)ir,Ojj,Jairt3.. 21, 86,30 

0<?,  Sihon  9..10  Anakims,        Arba,  Jebu- 

Adoni-zedek.  Hohani  10. .1,  3  site  I0..8.  14,12,  15 

Piram.  Japhia,  Del.ir  10..3  Valley  of  Giants,Arl)a,.\.nakl.)..8.13 

Amorites,  DeJiir  10..33,  39  Anak.  Shesliai.  Ahiman.  Tal- 

Jabin,  Jobal)  11. .1    mai  15. .14 

Canaanites,  Amorite  1 1.. 3  Canaanites,  .Jebusitesl5..fi3,  16.. 10 

Hittites,  Porizzit«!S,  Jebusites        Cunaanites,  Perizzites.  .  .  17..13,  15 

Hivitc.  Hivites   1  l..;i,  19  C^anaanites  (had   ehariota  of 

Anakims.  nel)ir,  Anal)  ..  11. .21.  22   ironi  17. .16.  18 

Sihon,  Amorite-  12..2  Arba,  Anak  21. 11 

Off,Gesliiirites,  Maachatliitesl  1  ..4,5  Amorites,  Periz/.ites,  Canaau- 
Hittites.  Amorites.  Canaanit(!s,  ites.  Hittites,  Gir^ashites,  Hi- 

Perizzites,  Hivites,  .Tel)usite>1 2..8   vitcs.  Jebusites   21. .8.  11 

.\1).\MITES,  on    WHITK   RACK — (.iriXlKS.) 


Ki-nites    1 

.lews  worslii])  idols,  refuse  to 
drive  Giants  out  of  Canaan  .  .  . 
God  refuso  to  drive  out  any 
more   Canaani'.es   from  the 

Jews  2..2I 

Canaanites  left  among  the  Je 
Chnsan-ri>hathaim,    Kinir  of 
Mesopotamia  (not  known  of 

what  raee)  3. .8, 

Eglou  (a  Moal)it<!  and  Gentile)3 
Amnion  'a  Gentile  1  and  Ania- 
lek  unite'  against  the  Jews 
and  Eylon  a  Moabite,  (Gen- 
tile)  3..13, 

Ehud,  a  Jew  3 

Eglon,  (ientile  3 

Ehud,  a  Jew  ■....3..20,  22. 

Moal),  (;<  iitile  3. .38 

Shamgar.  son  of  Anath  (Jew)3 
Jabin,  Hazor,  Syrians  (Gen- 
tiles) .4. 

Jabin,  Hazor  and  Sisera  arc 
the  regular  descendants  of 
Nahor.  .Vbraham's  brother. 
.\l)raliam  left  them  at  Haran 
((ien.  v..  11,  V.  31  )  when  on 
his  way  to  Canaan.  One  of 
Nahor's  sons  was  named  Ha- 
zor (V.  5i.    The  deseendants 
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f)f  Hazor  are  the  people  here 
referred  to.  Here  we  have 
the  first  kiuir  nam'-d  of  Na- 
hor's family  was  Jabin.  who 
was  at  this  time  King  over 
Canaan.  The  captain  of  his 
soldiers,  who  kept  him  suji- 
plied  with  troops  to  hold  his 
power  over  the  Canaaaites, 
was  Sisera;  he  lived  in  Haro- 
sliitli.  of  the  Gentiles.  Here 
we  have  the  nam<s  Gentiles, 
tirst  given  in  Scripture;  it 
here  refers  to  the  descemlauts 
of  Nahor,  who  is  the  first  par- 
(■nl  of  the  Syrians  (Gen.,  e.  31. 
v.  30:  Deut.,  2(),  V.  5).  this 
bust  reference  the  Jews  claim 
while  in  Egypt,  because 
Abram  stayed  awhile  with 
Nahor  in  Haran  (v.  5)  (Gen., 
23.  V.  23).  Hazo  and  JidlaiJh 
are  the  tirst  |)eo)ile  who  gave 
the,  Romans  their  great  pow- 
er. !ind  the  ]>eople  who  stren- 
uously o|)posed  the  building 
of  the  second  temple.  We 
may  look  also  here  for  the 
first  denial  of  two  creations. 
Before  this  no   one  in  the 
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workl  ever  hclii'ved  nil  to  lie 
of  Adnin  and  Kvv. 
I  di'ciii  it  iinncccs.^ai'y  to  i^ivc 
any  more  namca  of  Jews  in 
tliis  book  as  they  ari'  numer- 
ous and  (easily  iiicntificd.  All 
f)tlicr  nainns of  llie  wliiti'  raoc 
will  bi'  i,nvon,  who,  of  (.'oursi', 
arc  all  (iciitilcs. 

Mcbcr,  Hohab  4.^ 

(ri'iitilt's  are  Syrians  1.. 

Jabin,  Ilazo,  Ilcbrr,  Jaul .  .  4..1T, 

Miiliaii,  Midianitcs  (i 

(Jidcon  (a  Jew)  (i.. 

Orel),  Zccb  /  ,.       ,  .  -.. 

;  11-/1  1  iifcrtMin  o 

/,cl)ah,  Zaiiiiuniia  \  a 


Amnion  11. .4,  5,  12 

Moab,  Anunon  11. .13 

Halak,  Zi|)lior,  Moab  11. .25 

Ei)liraiin,  .Jcphtliah.  (Jews)  13.. 1-7 
GJilcad,  Manassa  (Jews) 

Samson  (a  Jew)  13. .14 

Samson  (a  Jewl  14. .3.  ■"),  12.  18,  20 
|AI)don,  an  Aral),  left  out  as  a 
iiii.vi'd  blood. 
Il  l  have  designedly  lefl  out  all 
13i  uii.ved  bloods,  as  far  as  known, 
181  reservintf  tliem  for  a  se|)arate 
..1  headiuL;'.  I  am  now  giving 
13j  pure,  full  bloods,  of  AL.dam's 
2")!  race,  and  the  Giant  race,  as 
far  as  I  know  them. 


.Vmmon 


10. 


H.\M1TE.S,  OR  OIANT  K.KVK — (JUDOKS.) 

('anaanites,  Perizzitc's.  ,  .  .  1  ..1,  3,  I  Five  lords  of  the  Philistines. 


Adoni-bezek 
t'aiiaauites,  Shesh:ii,  .Miiuian  I. .10 

Talmai,  Dibon   1  ..1 1 

Arad,  Canaauiles.  Zephalhl..l(i,  17 

Anak,  Askelon,  Ekron  I. .18,  20 

Jebusite,     ilittite,  Canaan- 

ite.s  1..21.  2(i,  2W 

Canaauitcvs,  Kitron,  Nahaiol  1  ..2!»,  30 
Accho,  Zidou,  Ahlab,  Achzib  1..3i 
Helbali,  Aphik,  Reliob,  Cana- 


all  (he  Canaauites,  Sidouiaus, 
lliv  ites,  of  c.3,v.3,  Mount  Leb- 
.uiim,  Perizzites,  Jebusites, 
Jews  and  Giants,  now  flow 
together,  quit  war,  violate 
tlie  mo;-al  law  from  Mount 
Sinai  by  marriage  with  the 
Giants,  become  equals  nation- 
ally 

God  forsakes  the  Jews  for  this  3. .5-8 


anitcs  1..31,  32  .Vmalek,  Philistines  3.. 13,  31 

Canaanites,  Amorites  1.33-36  Amalek  4.. 14 


Amalekites  (i..3,  10,  33 

Philislines  10. .7 

Amorites  10. .8,  11 

Amaiek,  Zidonians,  Maon.  .  .  10. .12 

JSihon,  Amorites  11. .19 

Philistines  13. .5 

Philistines  14.  2,  4 

iPhilistines  15..6.  9,  11,  14,  20 

Delila  (Samson's,  wife)  ....  16. .4,  6 
;Zidonians  18..7,  28 


Tlie  following  Canaanit.es  left 
among  tlie  Jews  to  try  them 
whether  the  Jews  would  wor- 
ship (Jod  or  idols,  and  to 
teach  tluur  children  war,  such 
of  them  as  followed  tiieir  fa- 
thers who  knew  nothing  of 
the  wars  of  their  forefathers. 
The  Oanaanite.--  iiere  left  have 
come  down  to  our  time,  tlic-y 
are  our  ]>riisent  llaniites.  I 

(llUTIt.) 

No  names  are  necessary  in  the  book  of  Ruth  as  all  are  Jews,  the  on- 
ly item  of  inlerest  is  the  family  genealogy  of  David. 

By  this  time  it  is  presumed  the  readi>r  has  become  so  familiar  with 
names,  tiuit  it  is  unni'cessary  to  repeat  so  many.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  refer  to  them  on  ])articular  occasions  of  importance,  with  the  de- 
sign to  show  that  the  two  races,  Adamites  and  Giants,  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  history  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  great  wars  of 
the  Old  ^Vo^ld  were  betw  een  these  two  races.  God  aided  the  Adamites 
so  long  as  they  kept  the  moral  law,  given  from  Mount  Sinai,  to  over- 
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come  and  destroy  their  enemies,  the  Giant  idolatrous  race.  In  every 
instance,  where  these  two  races  mixed  by  marriaj^e.  the  mi.xed  bloods 
take  sides  with  the  Giant  idolaters  and  oppose  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
white  sons  of  God,  who  are  the  Christian  nations.  The  true  cause  of 
all  the  wars  of  the  Old  World  was  for  violating  the  moral  law  jriven 
from  Mount  Sinai  (Exodus,  c.  64,  v.  10-17)  and  will  continue  until  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  when  this  law  will  be  fully  enforced  against 
the  Giant  race.  The  wai-»  yet  to  be  witnessed  between  these  two  races 
will  be  the  most  terrific  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

(  FIRST  BOOK  OF  S.\MUKI,.^ 

This  contains  nothing  but  wars  between  the  .lews,  Philistines,  etc., 
of  the  Giant  race,  and  wars  between  Anunon  and  tl>e  Jews.  Saul's 
death.  David  succeeds  Saul  in  the  Jewish  Kingdom.  Jews  overcome 
by  the  Giants  for  disobeying  the  moral  law  given  from  Mount  Sinai, 
etc.  The  history  of  the  Bible  so  far  is  almost  entirely  between  the 
Giant  and  Adamite  (White  race).  All  other  peoi)lc  referred  to  l)y 
name  are  Ishmaelites  (Arabs),  and  the  descendants  of  Esau.  These 
two  people  are  mixed  bloods  of  the  two  original  races.  Giants  and 
Adamites. 

(SECO.Nl)  BOOK  OF  S.\Ml  Kl,.l 

Begins  by  bringing  to  light  no  new  ])eople.  The  Jews  war  among 
themselves,' and  witli  Moabs,  .Vmmonites  and  Syrians.  This  is  all  for 
violating  God's  covenant  with  miosis  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exodus,  c.  34.  v. 
10-17)  for  refusing  to  destroy  all  the  Giants  as  commanded  and  there- 
by destroying  idolatry.  In  "the  last  chapter  of  this  book  David  num- 
bered all  the  people  in  his  Ivinirdoni,  Jews  and  Gi;mts  together,  as  one 
people.  God  rejects  this.  David  was  temjitcd  to  do  this  by  Aruanah. 
a  Jebusite  (a  Giant),  who  is  called  Satan  in  I.  Chronicles,  c.  21,  v.  1. 
Because  David  numbereth  the  Jews  with  the  Giants  !is  one  people. 
God  sent  a  pestilence  on  the  Jews  and  killed  seventy  thousand  Jews, 
(c.  34.  V.  13-16).  Six  hundred  thousand  Jewish  warriors  die<I  during 
the  forty  years  thev  stayed  in  the  desert  for  refusing  to  march  direct- 
ly from"  Mount  Sinai  info  f  h<!  land  of  Canaan.  This  was  causi!<l  by  the 
false  report  of  the  spies  .sent  by  .Moses  to  search  the  land  for  the  most 
practicable  route  to  attack  the  Giants,  the  enemy.  So  the  Jews  lost 
six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  for  refusing  to  obey  the  eoiutitxUion 
of  the  moral  law. 

(FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINOS.i 

(c.  3,  V.  1)— Solomon  marries  Pharaoh's  daughter,  (a  Giant  woman) 
of  Mizraiin,  the  son  of  Mam,  and  makes  affinity  with  Pharaoh.  King 
of  Egypt.  Here  Solomon  violates  the  moral  law  from  Mount  Sinai 
lExoTius.  c.  34,  12i.  (c.  4.  v.  •>! ) — Solomon  reigned  over  all  Kingdoms 
on  earth  an<l  Hourislied  and  prospered  as  no  other  King  ever  did  be- 
fore him  or  since  his  time.  Trade  and  commerce  from  all  natiofts  fill- 
ed his  Ihnpire;  gold  and  silver  were  more  plentiful  than  in  any  other 
Kingdom  ot  the  world.  All  the  Giant  Hamites  were  ^ubject  to  him 
as  his  servants.  Universal  peace  reigned  over  the  whole  eai-th.  Such 
prosperity  never  existed  from  the  time  Moses  first  set  his  foot  on  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  Solomon  s  time.  He  built  the  famous  temple  called 
by  his  name.  When  it  wiis  finished,  the  glory  of  (jod  filled  the  temple. 
Those  who  did  the  rough  work  of  the  temple  were  all  Giant  Hamites. 
Solomon's  serrants,  superintended  by  the  Jews.    These  Hamite  Giants 
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were  used  in  buihliiif!-  all  liis  stni-c  houses  and  in  all  the  work  he  liad 
(lone  (Isl  Kini^s,  c.  i),  V.  l.^-^.Si.  Hx'sc  are  their  namei  (v. 
"And  all  the  eilies  of  store  that  Solomon  had  and  cities  for  his  ehnriots 
and  cities  for  his  horsemen  and  that  which  Solomon  desired  to  build 
in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Lebanon,  and  in  all  the  land  of  his  dominion. 
And  all  the  i)eo])le  that  were  left  of  the  Aniorites,  Hittites,  Peri/.zites, 
Hivites  and  Jebusites.  whieli  were  not  of  the  children  of  Israel,  their 
children  that  were  left  after  them  in  the  laud,  whom  the  children  of 
Israel  also  were  not  able  to  utterly  destroy,  U|)on  those  did  Solomon 
lay  a  tribute  of  bond  nerrire  unto  this  day.  But  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael did  Solomon  make  no  bondsmen,  but  they  were  men  of  war,  and 
his  servants  and  his  |)nncesand  his  cajitains  and  rulers  of  his  chariots 
and  his  horsemen."  In  the  buildiufj  of  the  temple  Solomon  clearly 
keeps  the  whole  covenant  God  ma<k'  with  Abraham,  and  hence  the 
blessinir.  The  lar<;e  hewn  stone  in  Solomon's  temple  as  seen  to-day  in 
the  foundation  walls  wiM-e  made  by  Hiants  and  ))Ut  in  ))biee.  If  the 
world  had  jroverned  the  (Tiant  race  after  Solomon's  time  as  he  did. 
wars  would  have  ceased  and  rij^hteousness  reigned  supreme.  Trade 
of  all  kiuds  woidd  have  Hourislied ;  there  would  have  been  no  scarcity 
of  money.  The  (^ueen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  East  to  see  the  great 
prosperity  of  Solomon  and  his  captains  and  rulers,  and  the  ha]>py  con- 
dition of  his  Giant  servants.  She  was  a  granddaugliter  of  Abraham 
.lud  Keturah  and  of  Sheba — (Gen.,  c.  35,  v.  8).  01  Solonion,  Solomon; 
you  forget  so  soon.  Alas,  for  poorluiman  nature!  Soloninii'u  fnU  pro- 
duced by  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Ammonites.  Moab- 
itiis,  idolatrous  Gentiles),  Edomites  of  Esau  ( Sjianiards),  Zidouians, 
Hittite  women.  These  last  two,  and  Pharaoh's  daughter,  are  (xiaut 
women.  This  God  commanded  him  not  to  do,  because  if  he  did  they 
would  turn  away  his  heart  after  their  idol  gods.  Solomon  clave  to 
them  in  love,  and  by  it  lost  his  empire  and  caused  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  nation  all  over  the  world  wheie  they  still  remain,  (1st  Kings, 
c.  9).  So  much,  theu,  for  a  union  of  the  Giants  and  .\dam's  children, 
(c.  11,  v.  — God  stirred  up  an  adversary  to  Solomon  for  this.  Ha- 
dail,  an  Edomite,  Spaniard,  half  white  and  half  Giant.  All  other 
names  in  this  chajiter  who  arc  not  Jews,  are  E<lomites  (Spaniards), 
Giants  of  Ham,  of  Egypt,  Syrians,  Moabites,  Ammonites  (white  Gen- 
tiles), and  Canaanites.  (C.13l — Idolatry  set  U])  in  Samaria  by  Jerobo- 
am (a  Jew),  (c.  14,  v.  25) — Shishak.  King  of  Egyjit  (a  Giant),  robs 
Solomon's  temple  and  Solomon's  house;  he  took  away  all.  (c.  15). 
— Jews  tight  among  themselves.  Bi'ujumin  and  Judah  make  a  league 
with  Henliadad  la  Syrian  Gentile),  who  lived  in  Damascus  ic.  10,  v. 
31).  Ahab  (a  Jewisli  King),  marries  Jezebel  (a  Giant  woman),  of  the 
tribe  of  Zidon,  and  sets  up  idolatry  among  the  Jews  in  Samaria. 
Great  famine  follows.  (c.20) — Syrians  (Gentiles),  Adamites,  invade 
Samaria,  (c.32) — Ahab  killed;  riogs  lick  up  his  blood.  We  have  still 
the  same  people,  Adamites  Giants,  and  mixed  bloods  of  both  races. 

(SF.COSD  KIXGS.) 

(c.  1-9) — Jews,  Moabites  and  Syrians  (c.  9),  Jezebel  the  wife  of 
Aliab,  the  Jew,  thrown  out  of  a  window  of  a  house  and  trampled  to 
deatiiand  to  pieces  by  the  cavalry  of  Jehu  (a  Jew).  Elijah  and  Elisha 
are  Jews.  (c.  12) — Hazael,  a  Syrian  (c.  13),  Syrians  and  Elisha  the 
Jew.    (c.  15,  19) — Pul,  an  Assyian  of  Assher  (white  Gentile),    (v.  21) 
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— Pckaiah,  a  Sheraite  and  Assyrian  (white  Gentile),  (v.  25) — Remali- 
ah.  an  Assyrian  and  Sheniite,  Ar?ol)  (aGianti.  (c.  15.  v.  2!>l — Pekah. 
Kin?  of  Israel,  in  liisdayscame.Ii£rlath-pileser(a  Shemite  whitei,  kincr 
of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon.  Abcl-beth-maachali,  and  .lanoah.  and  K*-- 
desh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gili-ad,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali 
ra  Jew  I,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria.  These  wfre  taken  to 
Assyria  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  IJeniatnin  and  Judah  were 
carried,  to  Babylon,  and  never  retumi-d  to  their  native  land  but  are 
still  in  the  bounds  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Esypt.  (c.  17) — ShalmaDe- 
ser,  Kinf?  of  Assyria,  takes  thp  rest  of  the  .Jewish  Samaritans  of  the  10 
tribes  and  carries  them  also  to  Assyria,  (he  is  a  white  Shemite),  and 
places  them  in  Flalah  and  Habor,  cities  of  the  Medes.  The  Medes  are 
of  Abraham  and  Kcturah.  Abraham  sent  them  to  the  east  country 
before  his  d'.-ath.  Where  they  were  sent  was  about  eight  hundred 
miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  Slialmaneser  brouarht  men  from  Baby- 
lon, Cuthah.  .Vva,  Haniath  and  Seph.irvaim  and  jilaced  them  in  tlie 
cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  Jews  wliom  he  had  carried  to  Assyria. 
Chaldeans  of  Shcm  lived  in  Babylon,  and  before  tliem  Xinirod.  a 
Giant  Hamite.  Cutliali  was  a  city  of  Cnsli,  the  oldest  .son  of  Ham. 
Ava  was  a  city  of  the  Giants.  Hamath  was  a  city  of  tlie  Syrians. 
Sepharvaim  was  a  city  of  the  Giants.  Samaria,  therefore,  wa«  filled 
with  Giants,  Syrians  and  Chaldeans:  two  white  nations  and  four  Giant 
people.  They  all  worshi])c(l  idols  (v.  4).  These  nations  feared  the 
Lord  and  served  idols,  both  them  and  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children.  Here  we  have  the  reason  why  the  Jews  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  and  Samaria  had  nnthintr  to  do  with  pacli  other  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  None  of  the  Samaritans  were  Jews  at  this  time,  but  Gen- 
tiles and  Giants.  Asshur  is  the  second  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  c.  10,  v.  22l : 
he  built  Xincveh.  Rehubntli,  Calah,  Resin,  a  srreat  city  l>etween  Resin 
and  Nineveh:  he  was  the  first  settler  of  Assyria  after  the  flood.  He 
improviid  that  country  before  Uz,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.,  c.  10,  v.  33). 
The  Chaldeans  are  of  Uz.  A-ishur  improved  .Assyria  for  the  Chaldeans 
(Isaiah,  c.  23.  v.  13).  Abraham  was  a  Chaldean  of  the  lantl  of  Uz,  in 
the  East.  Assyria  then  oriirinally  included  all  of  the  present  country 
of  India.  Shem's  r.ace  weri'  the  first  rulers  of  the  east  country  now 
India  and  China.  The  Giants  and  Cainites  an!  mixed  now  in  that 
country  forming  the  ereat  mass  of  the  whole  inhabitants.  Tlie  greater 
the  mi.\fure,  therefore,  of  the  Giants  and  Cainitf.s.  tlie  tjrcater  the  idol- 
atry. From  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  this  book  to  the  close,  contains 
the  history  of  the  Kinsjsof  .Vssyria  (G'  utiles).  Ethio))ia  (Giants),  Etry[)- 
tians  (Giants),  all  combined  to  destroy  Jerusalem.  Tlicy  carried  away 
fjold  and  silver  from  the  tenijile  to  Babylon,  and  finally  all  the  noble 
Jewish  mnso!i»  of  the  tribe  r)f  Ben  jamin  and  Judah  wen' taken  to  Baby- 
lon by  Nelmchadnezzar,  the  Chaldean,  as  cajitivps  for  .seventy  yjjars. 
Here  we  have  the  full  fruits  of  the  equality  and  mixture  of  Adam's 
race  (the  White  race  I,  and  the  Giant  Hamite  black  race.  The  white 
race  lose  all  anil  ?ain  nothinfr  anil  liecome  idolaters;  lose  even  their 
country  and  become  slaves  to  other  nations,  even  the  slaves  of  the 
Giant  Hamite  race,  who  wi're  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  .fewish  nation  by 
divini!  appointment.  The  missionary  work  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
.Jacob  for  over  three  hundred  years  in  peace  with  the  Giants  is  all  lost, 
and  their  children's  children  are  the  slavi-s  of  those  they  were  trying 
to  Christianize. 
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(FIRST  riTRONIOLKS.) 

'Phis  lionk  begins  wifli  irivintj  tlw  namfs  of  ten  of  Ad-im's  race. 
Adam.  Sliotli,  Enossli,  K"n;in,  MiihalHli'i^l,  Jcrcrl,  Honocli,  Metlniscinh, 
Liuiioc'li.  Norr  ;  NonJi's  n-atiinil  son,  Shcni,  i.")  adtbid  to  tlv  list.  Now 
turn  to  Lui^c,  f.  3,  v.  ;3fi-".!8  nnd  wo  find  the  family  record  of  (!!lirist  is 
licrc  sjivn  to  Adiun  the  son  of  (Jod,  Sem  or  Slicm.  Noe,  Limiecli. 
Matlinsidii.  Knocli,  Jared,  MalaJeel,  C'ainan,  Kiitis,  Sctli.  Adam  tin-  son 
of  God.  Christ  then,  in  his  human  nature,  was  an  Adamitt-,  but  not  of 
tile  Giant  Haniite  race,  neither  was  he  any  l)lood  kin  to  that  race  al- 
though an  Adamite.  Then  tolldw  the  sons  of  Jaiiheth  from  v.  4-7, 
the  same  as  given  in  (rcn.,  e.  lil,v.I-r).  From  v.  8  to  v.  1(!  we  have  tlie 
.same  names  of  Ham's  rac("  as  in  (Jen.  c.  10.  v.  ()-30.  (From  v.  17  to  v. 
'I'-h — We  find  the  names  of  Shem's  family  descendants  the  same  as  <riv- 
en  in  Gen.  c.  10,  v.  '.Jl-.:)'.}.  From  v.  24  to  v.  38  Shem  and  his  family 
again  separated,  beginning  with  .\r))h:\.Ked  r\)i:  fii'st  ])arent  of  tlie  Jew- 
ish nation.  Arphaxed,  Shelah  (same  .as  Salah),  Eber,  I'eleg,  Heu.  Se- 
rug,  Nahor,  Terah,  Abrani,  th"  same  as  Abraham.  In  Gen.  c.  11.  v. 
10-:33  the  same  division  of  Sliem's  family  is  given  as  here.  From  v. 
2i)  to  V.  31  the  names  of  [shmael  and  his  sons  are  given:  the  same 
names  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  Gen.  c.  25,  v.  12-10.  (v.  2i)-81) — Isli- 
mae!,  Nebaiotli,  [Ceil  ir.  .Vbdeel,  Mibsani.  Mishma,  Dumah,  Jlassa, 
Ilnilad,  Tenia.  .Jetnr.  Naiihish,  Kedemah.  These  are  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal names  of  Ishmael  and  his  descendants  who  are  the  jiresent  Anih.^. 
From  V.  ;52-;j:i  the  names  of  Abraham  and  Keturah's  children  are  giv- 
.■n;  the  same  names  are  given  in  Gen.,  c.  35.  Abraham  and  Ketiirah, 
Zimrani,  Islib.ak,  Shnali.  Jokshan,  Slieba,  Dedan,  Midian.  Ephah,  Eph- 
er,  Henoch,  Abida,  Eldaah;  all  these  ai'e  sons  of  K(>rurah.  (\'.  :i4i  — 
.Vbraham's  children,  by  Sarai.  the  niothi'r  of  all  the  Jews.  Abraham, 
Isaac  (V.  35),  begins  the  family  names  of  Isaac.  The  sons  of  Esau, 
Isaac's  oldest  son  are  given  from  v.  84-42;  please  read  them.  He  had 
three  wives,  two  Giant  women  and  a  daughter  of  Ishmael ;  names  too 
numerous  to  write  here.  The  dukes  ot  Edom  are  given  in  v.  51-54. 
These  were  his  regular  descendants.  From  v.  43-50  the  names  of  those 
w  ho  were  Kings  over  Esau's  descendants  before  there  was  any  Kintr  in 
Israel  arc  gi\^n.  Some  are  Giants,  others  are  Syrians  and  others  of 
white  nations:  to  prove  who  they  are  is  too  long  to  give  here.  From 
c.  2  toe.  9,  inclusive,  all  the  names  are  Jews.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
new  names  given:  all  the  above  are  <"i!her  pure  bloods,  Adamites  and 
(lianfs,  or  people  who  crossed  with  th"  .Vdamites  and  Giants.  Esau 
and  Ishniael's  Hesc<'ndants  are  of  both  races,  rro^ml.  The  first  and 
second  books  of  Chronicles,  (with  the  exceptions  already  noticed ),  sivc 
in  substance  the  same  history  as  I.  and  II.  Kings;  the  same  wars  with 
the  same  people  are  constantly  referred  to.  It  is  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  repeat  them  over  a'»ain.  as  these  two  books  brinu;  to  light  no 
new  people  but  tlio  sam"  as  already  noiiced  in  all  the  books  before 
them.    I  therefore  omit  the  names  of  people  referred  to  in  these  books. 

SOME  GENEK.VI,  IIKM.VRKS  ON  TIIV.  P.^ST  HISTORY. 

Before  we  )).ass  on  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  a  few  general  remarks  m.iv 
be  of  interest  to  the  reader.  We  linil  from  tlie  very  first  of  the  Giant 
ra(!e  after  the  flood,  that  they  are  disposed  to  worship  idols  instead  of 
God,  and  thht  Xoah  ami  his  natural  child.  Shem,  .ire  true  worshijipers 
of  God.    This  difference  is  a  clearly  m  irked  on(!  between  these  two  peo- 
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pie.  The  true  worship  of  God  continues  witii  Shetn  and  his  desceml- 
ants  nncorrupted  for  more  than  one  tliou*and  years  after  the  flood.  The 
true  worship  of  God  is  rejected  this  whole  time  In-  the  Giant  race  and 
idolatry  intrwluced  in  its  place.  Why  this  ditference  lietween  these 
two  people;  If  the  Giants  were  not  i<lolatei-s  before  the  flood,  anil 
Xoah,  (Who  was  an  Adamite),  and  nil  his  people  were  not  true  wor- 
shipers of  God  both  before  an<l  after  the  floo<l.  no  reasons  can  be  given 
for  the  difference  between  the  two.  The  first  wars  after  the  flfjod,  ( with 
one  csce])tion.  Gen.,  c.  14  (,  were  of  divine  authority  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  covenant  there  entered  into  between  God  and  the  Jewish  nation 
was  to  destroy  the  seven  tri'x's  of  Canaan  tail  Haniite  Giants).  The 
re.Hson  assi<jned  for  this  was  because  they  were  idolaters  and  would 
corru).t  the  rest  of  the  worlil  ( Adamites)  with  their  idolatry.  God,  then, 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  white  Adamites  and  the  Giant  Ham- 
ites.  (E.xixlus.  c.  34)  —  Ni>  favors  or  coven.snts  whatever  are  to  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  .lews  ( Adamites  i  and  the  Giant  race.  The  Jews 
were  to  utterlv  destroy  all  the  .seven  tribes  of  Canaan,  ijreat  and  small; 
break  down  all  their  altars  upon  which  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  de- 
stroy all  idols.  This.  then,  is  the  di  claration  of  war  airainst  the 
Giant  race.  God,  tlie  Supreme  Ruler  of  tlie  universe,  makes  the  dec- 
laration Ijeeause  they  rebel  airainst  the  -fovernment  of  God.  Tlie  war 
begins  under  Moses  and  ends  temporarily  under  Davit],  leavinsf  al»out 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  Giants  alive  ill.  Chronicles,  c.3,  v. 
18:  I.  Kings,  c.  9,  V.  20,  3 U.  Cessation  of  hostilities  for  a  time  between 
these  two  races.  In  this  time  Solomon  builds  his  sreat  tem|ile  for 
God's  worship,  and  uses  the  remnants  of  Giants  left  by  Pavid,  as  ser- 
vants to  tlo  the  rouorh,  heavy  work  of  the  tem))le.  After  the  temple 
was  finished.  God.  to  sanction  their  great  victory  over  the  Giant  race, 
enters  Solomon's  tetnjde  and  fills  it  with  his  irlory.  After  Solomon 
had  finished  the  house  of  Goil,  his  limHe  and  store  cities  and  the  work 
he  wanted  done,  he  manumitted  all  the  Giants  who  did  his  work  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  them  and  caused  them  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Jewish  nation  ill.  Chronicles,  c.  8.  v.  7,  «i.  After  this  in  an  increflibiy 
short  time.  Solomon  is  an  idolater  and  marries  Giant  idolatrous  women 
and  sets  up  idolatry  in  the  temple  he  had  built  forthe  wors|\i|i  of  God 
and  in  which  God  had  a|)i>eure(l  to  all  the  Jews  by  fillins;  the  house 
with  his  glory.  What  act  of  Solomon's  caused  God  to  leave  his  temple, 
Solomon  and  the  Jewish  uation  ?  I  answer,  no  other  rea-sou  can  be 
given  in  Scripture,  only  that  In-  agreed  to  take  tribute  of  the  Giants 
who  did  the  work  on  tlie  temple  and  thereby  recognizing  them  as  a  na- 
tional, independent  p<iwcr.  God  forbid  them  to  do  this  from  Mount 
Sinai.  God  leaves  Solomon  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  except  a  few. 
for  all  went  into  idolatry,  as  did  Solomon.  God  renews  the  war.  but 
the  Jews  refuse  to  abide  the  renewal,  in  conseipi.  nce  of  whicli  God 
causes  them  to  war  with  each  other  until  ten  trilM-s  declare  their  inde- 
pendence from  Benjamin  and  Judah.  The  whole  of  the  ten  tribes  em- 
brace idolatry  and  are  finally  carried  into  Assyria  as  captives  by  the 
Asshurites  of  Shem  (white  people).  In  the  mean  time  the  two  nations 
of  Amnion  and  Moab.  white  Adamites,  declare  in  favor  of  the  Giant 
race  maintaining  their  independent  nationality  and  aid  them  against 
the  Jew>  l)v  the  sword.  For  this  God  forbids  them  ever  to  enter  into 
the  congregarion  of  the  Lord  (  Deut.  c.  23.  v.  3.  4 1.  Wars,  wars,  break 
out  afresh  on  every  side,  until  Nebuchadnezzar  finally  carries  tlie  tril>es 
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of  Bnnjamin  and  Judah  as  captives  into  Babylon  and  carrios  tlie  vessels 
of  Solomon's  t('ini)l('  with  him:  ti'ars  ilnwn  Solomon's  temple,  bnriis 
all  with  fire,  (Iciuolislics  the  walls  whicli  snn-onndoil  the  city.  All  is 
d(wti-oycd  except  the  foundation  \\;\\\.-  under  L;n)nnd;  they  remain  to- 
day the  same  as  wluMi  ti?uslied  hy  Solomon.  All  of  these  wars,  then, 
were  for  tin-  reason  that  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  retnsed  to  destroy  these 
Giants  as  conunamied  by  the  Almiijhty  (lod  from  Mount  Sinai.  No 
other  cause  is  fiiven  in  Scripture  for  these  wars  or  for  the  cause  why 
idolatry  spread  over  the  Eastern  world,  only  the  indei)endencc  of  these 
<}iant  nations  whom  Solomon  left  and  sustained  in  this  independent 
national  power  by  the  (white)  Adamites.  A  national  union,  then, 
with  the  Giant  race  and  t)ie  race  of  Adam  (white  people)  was  the  tru<' 
cause  of  destvoyinir  the  temi>le  of(iod.  When  Nebuchadne/zar  car- 
ried the  triix's  (if  ijenjamin  ami  .hnlah  to  Babylon  he  then  ruled  the 
whole  East(!rn  country.  He  had  coni)iiered  the  Assyrians  and  Syrians 
who  ruled  the  East  before  liim.  His  empire,  therefore,  is  the  second 
•j-reat  empire  of  the  East.  He  i^overned  all  the  country  now  known  as 
China,  India,  E^yDt,  Ethiopia  an<l  Palestine.  Dnrins;  the  seventy 
years  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  the,  Medes  and  Persians  de- 
throned Nebiicliaibuv.zar  and  became  rulers  of  his  enijiiie,  Babylon. 
The  Medes  and  Persians,  tlieretore,  arc  the  third  empire  of  Babylon. 
When  the  prophets  speak  of  Babylon,  they  all  refer  to  the  peoi)le  in 
the  country  of  Babylon,  now  China,  Asia,  Esj-yjit,  Ethiopia  and  I'ales- 
tine,  which  is  the  ancient  kinji'domof  Nebuchadnezzar.  Daniel  was  in 
Babylon  ca])tive,  when  j\Iedes  and  Peasians  dethroned  Kebuchadnezzar. 
The  Greekssucceeded  the  Medes  and  P(-rsians:  the  Romans  succeeded 
the  Greeks.  This,  then,  mtikes  threi'  kin»(l<)m>.  in  iitiliy  Ion,  including 
the  iMedes  and  I'ersians.  The  present  inhabitants  of  ancient  Persia 
make  the  fourth  kin<)(lom  of  Persia,  for  they  succeeded  the  Romans 
and  now  occupy^  ancient  Bal)ylou.  'I'he  great  whore  of  Babylon  is 
the  present  inliabitants  of  China,  xVsia,  Egyj)!  Ethiojiia  and  Palestine. 
This  i.s  Daniel's  fourth  emjiii-e,  and  the  peo))le  to  whom  all  the  propli- 
ets  refer  as  the  jieople  of  B.-ibylon.  This  fourth  kiusj'dom  stirs 
u])  all  against  Greece,  not  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
the  Greeks  as  a  jieoplc  when  separated  from  the  Greeks  anil  Romans 
combined  as  a  kingdom.  Ahasuerus,  son  of  Darius,  govcrneil  all  the 
Persian  Empire  after  Cyrus  the  Great  was  no  more,  all  the  cast  country, 
liJT  provinces,  of  his  father  Aha.suerus  He  is  the  first  King  of  Persia 
to  whom  Daniel  refers  should  yet  stand  u])  in  that  empire,  Persia.  The 
Greeks  ovcrtui'ued.  under  Alexamler  the  (xreat.  Darius,  son  .>f  the  first 
King  to  whom  Daniel  refc-rs — the  Greeks  the  second.  The  Greeks, 
Syrians.  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians  combined  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire are  the  thinl  Iving  of  the  Persian  Em|iire.  The  fourth  kingdom 
tiierefore  to  whom  Dimiel  n-fers  who  should  stand  u])  in  Persia,  the 
same  country  as  Babylon,  are  the  ])resent  inhabitants  of  Asia,  China, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia  and  Palestine.  They  occupy  the  same  country  that 
the  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Medes  and 
the  Romans  did.  When  we  come  to  the  book  of  Esther  we  shall  get 
the  true  history  of  Aliasuerus.  All  the  wars,  then,  fiom  the  time  the 
Jews  refused  to  drive  the  seven  tribes  of  (Jiant  Cauaauites  out  of  the 
land  of  Palestine  have,  for  their  original  beginning,  the  command  of 
(iod  from  Mount  Sinai.  These  wars  continued  in  full  and  quick  suc- 
cession until  the  Romans  lost  tlie  whole  Empire  of  the  East.    For  dis- 
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crucified  to  re-i^nact  anfl  make  honorable  the  law  of  exterminrttion  of 
the  seven  trihes  of  Canaan.  I  umlerstand  Christ  so  to  state  the  ques- 
tion when  he  savs  he  came  not  to  destrov  the  hiw  or  tlie  ])rophets, 
but  to  fulfill  them  iMatt.,  c.  5,  v.  17-18).  " 

'  (XKIIE.MI.MI.) 

There  are  no  people  referred  to  in  this  book  but  those  already  refer- 
red to  in  Ezra.  The  mission  of  Xehemiah,  by  the  ])ermit  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  wa.s  to  rebuild  the  walls  around  the  city  of '  .lerusalem.  This  he 
did  with  sword  in  hand  day  and  nifj;ht  to  keep  off  those  who  opposed 
this  work. 

(  KSTHKK.) 

This  book  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  tiie  jieople  who  lived 
in  Inrtia.  and  the  manners,  customs  and  government  of  that  peoph^. 
The  whole  people  of  all  the  nu-es,  conditions  and  colors  were  combin- 
ed in  one  government  during  the  seventy  yeais  the  .Jews  were  in  bond- 
age in  Babvlon.  The  whole  country  east  of  Palestine?  was  tlien  calle«l 
Babylon:  Ahasuerus,  the  Mede.  was  the  chief  ruler,  or  President,  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  or  states,  which  embraced  all 
India,  Ethiopia  and  certainly  Kgypt.  as  that  w;is  governed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  his  time.  The  .\Ie<les  and  Persians  fell  heir  to  all  of 
Nebuclia<lnezzar's  dominions,  by  con<|Uest.  This  gave  the  Medes  and 
Persians  the  right  of  government  of  all  ligypt.  Wars  had  now  contin- 
ued for  more  than  one  thousand  years  to  bring  about  the  great  ilewred 
national  union  of  eipiality  of  all  races  in  one  national  government.  It 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  Aluisuerus.  the  Mede  (white  .Vdamitei,  is 
the  chief  ruler  of  all  nations  and  races  of  the  Eastern  continent:  no 
other  people  in  the  world  then,  only  those  govi'rne<l  by  him.  His  cab- 
inet council  were  C'arshena,  a  Chaldean  (white).  Sliethar,  a  Syrian 
(white),  both  of  these  were  Shemites,  Admatha  (a  (riant  Hamite,  of 
Cush,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham),  Tarshisli,  .Meres.  Marshena  (these  three 
were  .Japhethites),  DIemucan.  a  Giant  Hamite.  These  were  his  .<»evpn 
councilors  who  were  next  to  Ahasuerus  in  the  n)anagement  of  the 
wiiole  empire.  All  laws  made  by  them  were  irreviK  able;  they  couhl 
not  be  changed  or  altered  after  once  being  enforced,  .\fter  theorgan- 
ization  of  this  cabinet  council,  for  some  reason  not  explained,  Carshena 
the  Chaldean,  was  displaced  and  Hamau.  the  Agagite.  a  Giant  Canaanite 
of  Ham,  promoted  in  his  place  by  which  promotion  Haman  was  Vice- 
President  of  all  the  East.  The  history  of  the  book  of  Esther  clearly 
establishes  th'-  factthat  all  the  KuM  was  once  governed  by  the  white  race, 
and  that  in  the  time  of  .Vhasuerus  all  races,  nations  and  colors  of  peo- 
ple lived  in  his  enipire  with  eejual  rights  and  i)rivileges  uniler  the  same 
unchangeable  laws.  Under  the  laws  of  this  government  tem))erance 
men  had  but  little  j«>wer.  for  all  were  penuitte<l  to  drink  ajdent 
spirits  to  their  heart's  content,  none  dared  to  say  stop,  none  dannl  to 
say  drink;  all  were  free  to  drink  or  not,  jnst  !19  they  desired. 
Gambling  for  money  was  another  of  their  laws;  no  restraint  could  be 
pla<'ed  on  it.  Gan)i)ling  for  life  was  allowed,  and  the  winner,  by  tlx- 
authority  of  the  King,  could  have  as  many  killed  as  he  had  gambled 
to  destroy.  The  Kini^  was  compelled  by  Ids  cabinet  council  to  sign 
over  to  the  winner  a  decree  to  have  killed  all  the  winner  of  the  bloody 
stakes  had  won.  Once  signed,  no  law  or  authority  could  change. 
Ahasuerus  and  Haman  in  theirgameof  pur.  which  l.-i.sted  one  whole  Te»r 
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to  put  to  (Iratli  all  Jews  in  that  cmiiii-c,  i>*  ii  clear  rciircsontation  of  the 
law  to  <ran)lilo  to  obtain  the  privilcsfc  of  innnlcrinij;  all  any  one  ilesir- 
ed.  In  this  ease  of  nanililint;-,  llanian,  the  Agai^ite  ( Haniitc),  woi^. 
'I'he  Ntuke  of  tlu^  aanie  was  to  kill  all  the  Jews.  Ahasuerus  signed  the 
ileci-ee  of  the  game  won  by  llanian  anil  all  the  Jews  wen-  to  he.  kWU'.d 
in  one  day.  The  notice  was  given  in  uvcry  |)rovince  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  "twenty-seven  that  tiie  day  was  set  to  kill  all  the  Jews.  Of 
course  the  e.\eit:enicnt  must  have  httan  great  all  over  the  empire,  espe- 
cially among  the  Jews.  Little  things  often  make  great  changes  in 
great  decrees  of  lords  and  nobles  of  nations  and  emi)ircs.  So  it  haji- 
jieued  here.  The  wife  of  Ahasnerus  was  a  captive  Jewess,  the  niece  of 
Mordecai  the  Jew,  a  Henjaminite.  This  was  soon  revealed  to  Ahasue- 
rus.  Ill  his  drunken,  gambling  spree  with  Ihiman  he  had  divorced 
one  wife  (Vasliti)  and  ci>ndenincd  another  (  Esther!  to  be  killed  with 
.ill  the  Jews.  Haman  knew  tliat  he  and  Aliasuerus  wen^  gambling  to 
have  the  Jews  killed,  that  Esther  was  a  Jewess  and  the  niece  of  Mor- 
decai; but  this  Ahasvu'rus  knev\'  not.  Ilamau  swindleil  the  King. 
Through  the  intercession  of  Esther,  the  (iueen,  and  Mordecai,  the  Jews 
were  iiermitteil  to  defend  their  lives,  so  th<'  whole  decree  that  Haman 
won  ended  in  a  war  with  the  .lews  anil  (Jiant  Ilaniites.  The  Giants 
lost  .seventy-tive  thousand  eiirht  hundred  killed;  llaman  was  hung  on 
the  gallows  he  liatl  erected  to  hang  Mordecai  on.  and  all  his  children 
put  to  the  sword.  This  government  did  not  stand.  By  the  decree  of 
God  the  Greeks  under  Ale\a)ider  the  (ireat  overturned  it  (Dan.,  c.  10, 
V.  30).  From  the  time  the  Persian  empire  was ovcrtui'ned  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Unman  empire,  wars  raged  with  greater  fury  than  ever  before 
that  time.  Molatry  spread  with  greater  rapidity  among  the  white 
race  than  ever  belong  until  idolatiy  was  a  popular  doctrine  with  all  na- 
tions. This  state  of  idolatry  was  in  high  esteem  when  Chri.st  apiieared 
on  earth,  and  for  seventy  year.s  after  his  ascension  theaposties  had  great 
trouble  with  these  idolaters.  Their  crowning  victory  over  idolatry  was 
with  the  white  Adamites.  Since  the  days  of  tliea]>ostles  there  are  but 
few  idolaters  among  the  wliiti  nations  of  the  eartli.  What  they  lost 
ill  Adam  they  gained  in  Christ.  The  Giant  Hamite  race  and  the  Cain- 
ite,  Ja|ihethite  races,  yet  remain  in  their  old  idolatry,  but  have  lost 
their  ])owi'r  through  Christ  to  corruiit  the  white  race  as  they  did  before 
the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles'  Christ  came.  then,  to  enforce  the 
moral  law  of  extermination  on  the  two  idolatrous  races,  but  not  on  the 
white  race  of  Adam.  Wlly^  Because  they  have  forsaken  idolatry  and 
have  become  the  true  worshippers  of  God.  If  the  white  race  hold  on 
to  this  they  are  safe  and  will  be  crowned  kinurs  in  the  la.st  great  conflict 
of  the  worid  and  will  reign  with  Christ  in  the  next  world  or  rather  on 
earth,  when  it  is  puritieil  and  freed  froiii  all  idolatry.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  trace  these  two  races  through  the  Projihets  as  it  would  only  be 
a  repetition  of  the  same  names  as  already  given.  I  have  traced  these 
two  races  together  because  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
(w-ith  a  few  exce])tions),  h:is  direct  reference  to  them  and  no  other  jieo- 
])le.  The  race  of  Japlieth  has  seldom  interfered  with  these  two.  The 
history  of  Japlieth's  race  belongs  to  the  last  of  the  Prophets,  and  the 
last  of  the  New  Testament.  I  will  give  their  history  .under  their  ap- 
|)ropriate  heading  .sejiarate  from  these  two.  The  names  of  the  Adam- 
ite White  race  in  the  New  Testament  ni.ay  always  be  known  by  Gen. 
tiles.    This  name  never  refers  to  either  the  Giants  or  Japliethites  any. 
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■when;  in  Scripture.  The  names  of  tlie  Giant  race  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  the  same  as  aliearly  triven;  the  reader  will  readily  know  thenj. 
Blessed  he  the  Lord  Uod  of  Slietn,  Gen.,  c.  9,  v.  3(5,  {The  White  rare.). 
Cursed  l>e  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  sliall  he  he.  Gen.,  c.  9,  v.  25, 


CAIN  AXl)  HIS  DESCEXDA.N'TS. 


The  race  of  Cain  is  more  numerous  to-day  than  lioth  the  nee  of  the 
Giants  and  Adam  and  Eve  put  together.  His  descendants  now  reach 
around  the  entire  inliahited  o-lolie.  Id(j|atry  is  altiiost  universal  with 
this  race,  the  only  exceptions  an- where  the  white  nations  have  influenc- 
ed them  to  forsake  idolatry  throusrii  missionaries  of  Christ.  Tliev  are 
often  compared  in  Scripture  to  l<XMists  as  in  Uev.,  c.  9,  v. They  nev- 
er have  been  known  to  leave  :iny  country  aft>'r  j.ettin£f  foot  firmly  on 
it.  As  a  g-eneral  rule  they  devour  all  other  people  I>(>fore  them  and 
become  masters  of  the  country  occupi'-d  by  them,  and  drive  all  Christ- 
ian nations  fiom  amonsr  them  an<I  woiship  idols  of  various  forms  in- 
stead of  (ioil.  Tlu  y  are  pure,  bloodthirsty  h(Mt hens,  have  no  fear  ol' 
death  an<l  as  such  ar('  fonnidable  n  arrioi-s.  Pure  Christianifv,  they, 
as  a  race,  never  teach.  Were  if  not  tor  the  while  r.ici'  they  woald  not 
have  the  least  idea  of  the  Cliristi:in  leliirion.  \Vith  this  nice,  as  with 
the  two  alreaily  noticed,  the  family  names  nriven  arc  heads  r)f  families. 
In  the  coiii-si'  of  time  e!K:h  family  multiply  into  nations;  the  nations, 
for  the  most  ])art.  retain  tin'  family  nami'  from  which  they  .sprung.  S.X 
the  same  time  all  families  and  nations  ai<'  known  bv  the  first  name  of 
the  first  family :  .Japhef  h,  .lajjlir-thites.  The  similarity  of  names  are  so 
near  afike  of  each  race  that  no  material  mistake  can  be  made  by  any 
attentive  re.'ider  of  the  Scriptures. 

lOKKBSLs.  I 

In  Gen.,  c.  4,  begins  the  history  of  Cain.  He  was  Adam's  eldest  or 
first  child.  He  killed  Abe!,  his  brother,  li^-cause  (Jod  mcepted  the  sa<',- 
rificial  of!erintr  of  Ab(^l  and  rejected  his,  as  not  pointing  out  the  true 
worshiji  of  Gtxl.  For  this  Cain  was  riimcd  and  banishet)  into  the  land 
of  Nod.  a  country  east  of  the  land  Nf  I-idi^u.  ftien..  c. 4,  T.  II) — And- 
now  art  thou  riirKfd  from  the  earth  which  hatl>  opened  her  mouth  to 
receive  thy  l)i  ()ther's  blood  l  iom  thy  han<l.  { v.  1.;)  —When  thou  tilU^st 
the  ground,  it  shall  not  hen(  elortli  yield  unto  thee  her  stre»<»-th:  a  fu- 
f^itive  an<l  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth.  Cain  objects  to 
his  punishment,  (v.  13)  —  M\  punishment  is  <;reater  than  lean  bear, 
(v,  14) — Thou  h.-ist  drivi-n  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  from  thv  face  I  shall  be  hid.  Tsliall  l>e  a  fu};itive  and  a  vairtiliond 
in  the  earth,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  tindeth  mi- 
shall  slay  me.  (v.  l.")) — .Vn<l  the  l.ord  ^.•lill  unto  liini.  theret'ore.  who.sn- 
ever  slayeth  Cain,  venj^eance  shall  l)e  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  Anil 
the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  findini^  hini  should  kill  him. 
The  mark  IxTe  set  on  Cain  by  the  Lord,  to  distin-oiish  him  from  all 
other  peo|)le,  was  for  the  |)Ui  pose  of  |)rotectinjf  his  life  from  Ik-Ih'.^ 
taken  by  anyone  in  the  land  of  Nod  to  which  he  was  banished.  Cain 
vras  sent  a!one  to  the  land  ofNod;  no  one  accompanied  hini.  He  left 
his  father  and  mother  behind  in  the  land  of  Eden  forever,  he  never SHW 
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them  after  tliis;  riBitlicr  wns  lie  iiver  to  see  God'fi  face  ajriin  f^f  lie  had 
(lone  inthc  <riii(l(!n  of  F'den.  (iot\  protects  him  thousjh  Uy  the  iiiHrk 
sot  on  him  iiinl  tlic  threat  to  avrnwe  liis  doiitli  wvcnfoUl  if  any  one 
killed  him.  This  threat,  douhtless,  protected  his  life  in  tlie  land  of 
Nod.  'I'lie  threat  to  take  sev(!nfold  vengeance  on  anyone  who  mi<jht 
kill  Cain  does  not  refer  to  Adam  and  Eve  for  Cain  was  separated  from 
then).  It  was  some  one  else,  then.  If  there  were  no  other  peo])le  in 
Iho  world  at  the  time  Cain  was  liauished  to  the  land  of  No<l,  hut  Adam. 
Kve  and  Cain,  the  above  Scriptures  referred  to  cannot  he  understood. 
The  most  numerous  race  of  people  aiV-  yet  to  besousirht  out,  and  to  find 
Ihe  lii-sl  ))arcnts  of  that  race  other  Scriptuie  must  therefor'-  he  referred 
lo.  and  Cain  must  he  found  in  his  liaiiished  home,  the  land  of  Nod,  he- 
fore  we  can  safety  ])roceed.  Conjecture  and  assej-tion  do  nor  prove  anv 
point  whatever;  those,  therefore,  who  assert  that  (lain  marrieil  his  sister 
only  make  the  assertion  without  proof.  An  a.ssertiou  really  it  is,  for 
(!ain  had  no  sister  when  he  was  banished  to  the  lauil  of  Nod.  Cain 
and  .\bel  were  the  only  children  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  that  time;  Abel 
is  ilead,  Cain  is  the  only  child  of  Adam  now  liviui>-.  Ah.  yi's,  here  is 
Cain,  no  one  lias  killed  him  in  Nod;  he  has  found  a  wife  and  built  a 
city  and  has  one  child,  lOnoch,  and  named  the  city  he  built  after  his 
.son's  name,  Enoch  ((len.,  c.  4.  v.  17).  This  is  the  first  woman  we  hear 
of  in  the  land  of  Nod,  or  in  the  world  except  Eve.  Cain's  son,  Enoch, 
found  a  wife  in  the  land  of  Nod;  two  women.  Irad,  Enoch's  son, 
found  a  wife  in  Nod;  three  women.  Mahujael,  Irad's  son.  found  a 
wife  in  No<l ;  this  is  four  women.  Mathusael,  the  son  of  Mahujael. 
found  a  wife  in  Nod:  this  is  five  women.  Lamech,  the  son  of  Mathu- 
sael, found  two  wives  in  Nod;  these  make  seven  woiiK'n  found  in  the 
land  of  Nod  from  whom  Cain's  race  first  had  their  orisrin.  We  must 
notice  here  that  in  each  marriage  of  (Jain  and  his  son  and  grandsons, 
only  one  child  is  born  to  each  family  for  the  tirst  Hve  women,  and  that 
child  is  a  male.  No  daughters  are  born  in  these  families,  neither  are- 
the  names  of  the  first  five  women  given.  Iv^mech  married  two  women  ;■ 
tiieir  names  are  Ailah  and  Zillah,  both  Giant  - names.  Uy  Zillah  ofie 
daughter  was  boni,  Xamah;  this  is  the  name  of  the  first,  chuighter  of 
Cain's  natural  family  descent.  There  are  seventeen  persons  in  all  in 
Cain's  family  here  given.  When  Cain  was  banished  to  the  land  of 
Nod,  God  said  if  anyone  killed  Cain  vengeance  would  be  taken  on  him 
sevenfold.  If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  sevenfold  vengeance  here, 
it  means  to  kill  seven  for  one.  If,  therefore,  anyone  of  the  whole 
community  of  people  in  the  land  of  Nod  should  kill  Cain,  seven  per- 
sons would  God  kill  for  that  oft'ense.  Lamech  killed  a  inning  n\an 
(Gen.,  c.  4,  v.  and  says  to  his  wi-.-es,  Adah  and  Zillali.  that  he  had 
killed  a  young  man  to  his  hurt  and  wounding.  Now,  the  ijuestion  is, 
who  was  the  young  man  killed  l)y  Lamech  and  of  wlmni  he  says  if 
vengeance  be  take  on  anyone  who  kills  Cain  sevenfold,  truly  Lainech 
seventy-seven  fold?  In  his  estimation,  then,  he  had  killed  a  young 
man  seventy-seven  times  more  wicked  than  Abel.  The  in<|uiry  is  not 
only  in  reference  to  this  young  man  Lamech  killed,  but  of  the  seventy- 
seven  who  would  be  killed  if  Lamech  was  killed  for  killimr  that  young 
u>an.  The  young  man  referred  to  could  not  be  iSIathusael,  his  father, 
for  he  must  have  ben  at  least  forty  to  fifty  years  old  when  Lamech 
killed  this  young  man.  All  of  Lamech's  family  relatives  before  his 
father  were  old  men.    Say  Cain  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  married 
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where  in  Scripture.  The  names  of  the  Giant  race  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment are  the  same  as  already  given:  the  reailer  will  readily  know  them. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shera.  Gen.,  c.  9.  v.  36,  {Thi  White  race). 
Cursed  l>e  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  he,  Gen.,  c.  9,  v.  2,5. 

{Q-iiiatii). 


CAIN'  .\XI)  HIS  DESCEND.\.VrS. 


The  race  of  f'aiu  is  more  numerous  to-day  than  both  the  rare  of  tin- 
Giants  and  Adam  anil  Eve  put  tog-ether.  His  descendants  now  reach 
around  the  entire  inhabited  irlnbe.  Idolatry  is  almost  universal  with 
this  race,  tiie  only  exceptions  are  where  the  white  nations  Iiave  inHuenc- 
ed  them  to  forsake  idolatry  throusjli  mi.ssionarios  of  Christ.  Tliey  are 
often  compared  in  Scripture  to  loc-usts  as  in  Rev.,  c.  9,  v.  ;i  Tliey  nev- 
er have  b!-en  known  to  leave  any  countri-  after  >pttin<i-  toot  firmly  on 
it.  As  a  jreuoral  rule  they  devour  all  other  people  lx>foro  them  and 
become  masters  of  the  conntrv  occupied  by  them,  and  drive  all  Clirist- 
ian  nations  fioin  amonir  them  and  worship  idols  of  various  forms  in- 
stead of  Go<l.  They  are  pure,  bloodthirsty  heathens,  have  no  fear  of 
death  and  as  such  are  formidable  warriors.  Pure  Christianity,  they, 
as  a  race,  never  teach.  Were  it  not  for  the  white  race  they  wonld  not 
have  the  least  idea  of  the  Christian  relinfion.  With  this  race,  as  with 
the  two  already  noticed,  the  family  name-;  -riven  are  heads  of  families. 
In  the  ccninsi'  <rf"  time  each  fiiniily  multiply  into  nations;  the  nations, 
for  the  most  part,  retain  the  family  name  from  which  they  sprung.  \{ 
the  same  time  all  families  and  natiiuis  are  known  by  the  first  name  of 
the  first  family:  .laplieth,  .laphethites.  The  similarity  of  names  are  .so 
near  alike  r)f  each  race  that  no  n)aterial  mistake  can  be  made  by  any 
attentive  refider  of  tlie  Scri])fures. 

(GENKSIS.J 

In  (Jen.,  c.  4.  bejrins  the  history  of  C.dn.  He  w;is  .Vdam"s  eldest  or 
first  child.  He  killed  Abe!.  Iiis  brother,  I)'-canseGod  aet  epted  the  sac- 
rificial offeriiry  of  Abel  and  rejected  hi.s,  as  not  pointintr  out  the  true 
worship  of  (ifxl.  For  thin  Cain  wrtt)  fiiiiteil  ami  banished  into  the  lant) 
of  Nod.  a  country  east  of  the  lanil  ^)f  Fiden.  ((ten.,  c.  4.  v.  11 ) — Ami- 
now  art  thou  ciirxeA  from  the  (;arth  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  trf 
receive  thy  i)rother's  blood  from  thy  lianii.  (v.  12)  —When  thon  tillest. 
the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield  unto  thei-  her  strength;  a  fu- 
gitive and  .1  vagabond  shalt  thoii  be  in  the  earth.  Cjiin  obje(;ts  to 
his  punishment,  (v.  1;J)  —  My  punishment  is  greater  than  lean  bear. 
(V.  14) — TlioM  hast  driven  iiie  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  from  thv  face  I  shall  be  hid.  I  shall  l»e  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
in  the  earth,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  findeth  m-- 
shall  slay  me.  (v.  1."))— And  the  Lord  said  untohim.  therefore,  whoso- 
ever slayetli  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  liini  sevenfold.  .\nd 
the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  fimling  him  should  kill  liini. 
The  mark  here  si-t  on  ('ain  by  th<'  Lord,  to  disting\iish  him  from  all 
r)ther  peo|)le,  was  for  the  purpose  of  ])roiecting  his  life  from  l>eing 
taken  by  anj'one  in  the  land  of  Nod  to  which  he  was  banished.  Cain 
was  sent  alone  to  the  lanil  ofT^od;  no  one  accompanied  him.  He  left 
his  father  and  mother  behind  in  the  lanil  of  Kden  forever,  he  never  saw 
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them  after  this;  neither  was*  he  ever  to  see  God's  face  ayain  as  he  had 
liotie  ir»the  r;iuden  of  Eden.  (Jod  proteets  him  thouijh  by  tlie  mark 
set  on  liini  mid  tlie  threat  to  avenge  liis  death  sevenfold  if  any  one 
killed  liini.  'I'his  tlir'-at,  doul)tless,  protected  his  life  in  the  land  of 
Nod.  'I'he  throat  to  take  sevenfold  vengeance  on  anyone  who  niitjht 
kill  (Iain  does  not  refer  to  Adam  and  Eve  for  Cain  was  separated  from 
tlu'in.  It  was  some  one  else,  then.  If  there  were  no  other  ])eople  in 
the  vvorld  at  the  time  Cain  was  banished  to  the  land  of  Nod.  hut  Adam, 
Eve  and  Cain,  the  above  .Scriptnres  referred  to  cannot  be  nnderstood. 
The  most  numerous  race  of  people  aii'  yet  to  besousjlit  out.  and  to  (ind 
the  tirst  parents  of  that  race  other  Scripture  must  tlierefore  be  referred 
to.  and  (Jain  must  l)e  found  in  his  banished  home,  the  land  of  Nod,  be- 
fore we  can  safely  ]iroe<'e(l.  Conjecture  and  assertion  do  nor  prove  any 
|)oint  wliat(!ver;  those,  therefore,  who  assert  that  Cain  married  his  sister 
only  make  the  assertion  witliout  proof.  An  assertion  really  it  is,  for 
('ain  had  no  sister  when  he  was  banislunl  to  the  laud  of  Nod.  Cain 
and  .\bel  were  the  only  children  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  that  time;  Ahp] 
is  dead,  t!ain  is  the  only  child  of  Adam  now  livinsj-.  Ah.  ves.  here  is 
Cain,  no  one,  has  killed  him  in  Nod;  he  has  found  a  wife  and  built  a 
<  ity  and  has  one  child,  Enoch,  and  named  tlie  city  he  built  after  his 
son's  name,  Enoch  (<ien.,  c.  4,  v.  17).  This  is  the  first  woman  we  hear 
of  in  tlie  land  of  Nod,  or  in  the  world  except  Eve.  Cain's  son,  Enoch, 
found  a  wife  in  the  land  of  Nod;  two  women.  Irad,  Enoch's  son, 
lound  a  wife  in  Nod;  three  women.  Mahujael,  Irad's  son,  found  a 
wife  in  Nod;  this  is  four  women.  Mathusael,  the  sou  of  Mahujael, 
found  a  wife  in  Nod  :  this  is  five  women.  Lamecli,  the  son  of  Mathu- 
sael, foiiuil  two  wives  in  Noil;  these  make  seven  women  found  in  the 
lanil  ot'  Nod  from  whom  Cain's  race  first  had  their  origin.  We  must 
notice  here  that  in  (^acli  marriage  of  (Jaiii  and  his  son  and  grandsons, 
only  one  child  is  born  to  each  family  for  Ihetiist  five  women,  and  that 
child  is  a  male.  No  daughters  are  iiorn  in  these  families,  neither  are- 
the  names  of  the  first  five  women  given.  Lamech  married  two  women  ;• 
Dieir  names  are  Adah  and  Zillah,  both  Giant  nam<  s.  By  Zillah  one 
dauii-htei'  was  boiii,  Namah;  this  i.-;  the  name  of  the  first  daughter  of 
Cain's  natural  family  descent.  There  are  seventeen  persons  in  all  in 
Cain's  family  here  given.  \N  lien  Cain  was  banished  to  the  land  of 
Nod,  God  sail!  if  anyone  killed  Cain  vengeance  would  be  taken  on  him 
si'venfohi.  If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  sevenfold  vengeance  liere, 
it  means  to  kill  seven  for  one.  If.  therefore,  anyone  of  the  whole 
<-omiiinnify  of  people  in  the  land  of  Nod  should  kill  Cain,  seven  per- 
sons would  (lod  kill  for  that  offense.  Lameeh  killed  a  yuing  man 
iGen.,  c.  4.  v.  •,>:!i.  and  says  to  his  wives.  Adah  and  Zillah.  that  he  had 
killed  a  young  man  to  his  hurt  and  woiinding.  Now,  the  ijuestion  is, 
who  was  the  young  man  killed  by  Ijamecli  and  i>f  whom  lie  says  ii^ 
vengeance  lie  take  on  anyone  who  kills  Cain  sevenfold,  truly  Lameeh 
seventy-seven  fold ^  In  his  estimation,  then,  lie  had  killed  a  young 
man  seventy-seven  times  more  wicked  than  Abel.  The  impiiry  is  not 
cmly  in  reference  to  this  young  man  Lameeh  killed,  but  of  the  seventy- 
seven  who  would  be  killed  if  Lameeh  was  killed  forkilliiiir  that  youiig 
man.  The  young  man  referred  to  could  not  be  INIatlinsael.  his  father, 
lor  he  must  have  been  at  least  forty  to  fifty  vears  old  when  Lameeh 
killed  this  young  man.  All  of  Laiiiech's  family  relatives  before  liis 
lather  were  old  men.    Say  Cain  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  married 
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and  Enoch,  his  sob,  twenty  when  he  uiarrii'd,  Cain  wouh\  be  forty 
years  old  wlien  Enoch  took,  his  wife.  The  famo  ratio  of  calculation 
would  make  Cain  one  liiindred  and  twenty  year*  old  when  Lanie«-h 
wa-s  married.  The  youni^est.  then,  of  all  hefore  him  of  his  father* 
family  was  Mathusael,  his  own  father.  I  cHannt  suppose  it  W!is  one 
of  his  own  children  he  killeil,  their  history  precludes  the  idea.  The 
only  rational  conclusion  is  that  th''  youne  man  he  killed  was  a  relative 
of  his  wives',  Adah  and  Zillah.  and  a  Giant,  as  were  all  these  seven 
women.  The  aires  of  the  Giants  and  Cain's  family  and  their  races  are 
nowhere  given  in  Scripture,  not  a  einirle  name  of  either  race  have  any 
ages  attached  to  them,  so  we  can  only  conjecture  the  ages  by  the  ages 
given  in  Adam's  race.  In  Gi-n..  c.  U.  v.  3,  the  Giants  were  |>ermitted  to 
live  one  hundrcs.1  and  twenty  years:  no  other  reference  can  be  found  of 
the  ages  of  any  of  them.  After  Cain  was  banished  to  the  land  of  Nixi 
Adam  and  Eve  had  a  third  son  born  to  them  when  Adam  was  one  hun- 
dred ami  thirty  yeai-s  old:  that  was  Seth.  Setli  lived  one  hun- 
dred and  live  yews  before  he  to<)k  a  wife:  this,  then,  would  iitake  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  from  the  time  of  Adam's  cp'ation  to  the 
birtli  of  his  tirst  grandchild.  No  daughters  yet  born  in  Adam's  fam- 
ily. If  Adam's  ne.\t  child  <tfter  Seth  Wiis  a  girl  ( there  is  no  proof  of 
this),  and  she  lived  to  \>e  thirty  before  she  marrie<l,  this  adde«l  to  the 
two  iiunilred  and  thirty-live  would  make  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  from  Adam's  creation  to  the  marriiige  of  his  first  daughter.  I 
think  we  may  satViv  s.iy,  therefore,  that  before  there  could  have  pos- 
sibly been  seven  women  in  Adam's  family  "Id  enough  to  marry  ami 
bear  ckuldn-n  Adam  must  have  been  at  lejist  four  hundn»d  years  old. 
When  Cain,  Adam's  son,  could  not  have  been  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  ye:u's  oUl,  there  were  seven  w.imen  in  his  family  who 
could  not,  under  any  reasonable  circumstance-,  liave  bt-en  Adam's 
daughters.  Several  of  Adam's  children,  thi-refore.  nfter  Seth.  could 
not  l>ave  married  their  sistei-s  or  uicce>.  They  found  wives  of  other 
people  besides  .\duiii  s  faniilv  and  must  have  been  Giants.  We  have 
S»,Tipturai  evidence  of  this.  (Gen.,  c.  6.  v.  1-2]—  .\nd  it  came  to  pa.-s 
when  uien  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  eiuth  and  daughters 
were  born  unto  them  that  the  .sons  of  God  saw  the  daughu-rs  of  men. 
that  they  were  fair  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose. 
The  sous  of  God  that  are  liere  referred  to  are  .Vdam's  s<ms.  Ailam  is- 
called  the  son  of  God  (Luke,  c.  3,  last  vcrsei.  The  tlaughters  of  men. 
therefore,  who  be<  ame  wives  to  .Vdam's  sons  are  another  ))eople  of  the 
men  created  on  the  sixth  day  or  perio<l  of  time  who  were  Giants  as 
named  in  llie  fourth  vers<;  of  this  chapter.  The  women,  therefore,  id 
Cain  s  family  found  in  the  land  of  No«l  could  l>e  no  other  jieople  than 
Giant  women.  After  the  tirst  marriages  in  Cain's  family,  other  mar- 
riages are  referred  to  between  .\.dam'3  sons  and  the  Giant  women,  (v. 
4) — There  wer<!  Giants  in  the  earth  those  days,  and  also  after  that. 
After  what;  After  the  first  marriage  of  the  Giants  in  Cain's  family. 
When  the  son*  of  God  ( .Vdam's  sons  i  came  in  unto  the  daughters  if 
men  and  they  bear  children  to  them,  the  same  liecame  mighty  meo 
which  were  of  (the)  old  men  of  renown.  Cain's  famiiy  descendants, 
therefore,  were  mixed  I>1o<h1s  of  the  Giants  and  Adamites.  A  cross  of 
the  Giant>  and  white  race  has  always  resulted  in  a  change  of  color. 
The  child r  -n  of  this  cross  are  always  yellow  or  mulattoes.  This  is 
jjrecisely  the  color  of  all  of  the  descendants  ot  Cain  and  the  mark 
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God  s(?t  upon  liini.  The  mark  tlnis  ici  upon  Oain  and  his  regular 
des('('nihuits  is  ch.'iirl y  ol' crentive  power  an  citlier  tlie  blaek  or  white 
races;  for  the  natural  descendants  of  Cain,  when  not  crossed  with  either 
the  black  or  white  races,  as  uniformly  produce  their  own  kind  of  yel- 
low people  as  do  the  l>lack  and  white  races.  Oain,  a  pure-blooded 
white  man,  lost  his  natural  family  color  by  marriaife  witli  the  Giants, 
and.  also,  his  birlhrisht  in  Adini's  family.  Fronj  the  time  of  his  ban- 
ishment into  the  land  of  Nod  until  now,  he  is  never  a;;aiu  rec^ojrnized 
as  the  son  of  God,  as  are  Adam's  other  chiklren.  A  curse  rests  on 
Chain's  race,  and  also  on  the  Giant  race;  but  a  lilessing  on  the  white 
race.  The  ireneral  laws  of  nature  have  always  been  asnow.  Each  kind 
of  men  and  women  produce  their  own  kind  of  people,  and  so  do  all  in- 
ferior animal  creatures. 

,).\rUETU,  AKTKR   THE  FLOOD. 

The  similarity  of  the  name  .Tapheth  to  that  of  Jabal  and  .Tubal  of 
Cain's  family  before  the  Hood,  justify  the  conclusion  that  .Japheth  is  a 
Cainite.  and  especially  as  .Jai)heth  is  said  to  be  the  elder  brother  of 
8hem  (Gen.  c.  10,  v.  31  l,  thus  showiuij  the  family  relation  of  8hein 
(the  Adamite)  to  Cain  through  .Japheth.  Neither  the  Giant  race  nor 
that  of  Ciun  can  be  traced  by  a  regular  family  descent  of  uames  before 
the  Hood  to  their  family  and  race  names  after  the  flood.  Both  of  these 
nices,  therefore,  are  unlike  the  race  of  Adanj  in  this  respect,  whose 
family  and  race  names  are  traced  direct  tVom  Adam  to  the  present  peo- 
ple, who  are  of  Adam,  and  clearly  showu  to  be  so,  and  not  of  the  race 
of  either  the  Giants  or  Cain.  Each  of  these  races  are  traceable  to  the 
present  time  by  names  of  families  and  nations  who  arose  from  the  lirst 
famili(w,  and  still  retain  the  family  anil  national  names.  The  uames 
of  .Japheth  after  the  flood  are  given  in  Geu.,  c.  10,  v.  l-f.5.  These  are 
family  names  and  heads  of  families  from  whom  nations  arose  in  the 
<-ourse  of  lime.  Japheth  is  the  race  name.  All  the  families,  therefore, 
retain  the  race  name,  .Japheth,  and  are  styled  Japhethites,  thus  :  Gonier, 
the  .Japhctliite ;  and  so  of  all  the  other  uames  that  are  heads  of  families 
of  the  race  of  .Japheth.  Thus,  names  are  readily  distinguished  from 
either  the  names  of  .Vdam's  race  or  the  Giant  race,  as  there  is  no  simi- 
larity whatever  of  the  names  of  .Tapheth  to  the  other  two  races.  As  the 
great  wars  of  the  world  close  up  with  this  race,  and  the  Giant  race 
combined  against  the  race  of  Adam,  the  white  race,  the  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture will  do  well  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  names,  especially  that 
of  .Tapheth,  who  are  leaders  in  the  great  war  yet  to  come,  headed  and 
governed  by  Arabs,  chiefs  and  rulers  of  nations  of  .Tapheth.  .lapheth, 
Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  .Tavau,  Tubal,  Meshecli.  Tiras,  Ashkenaz,  I^ipli- 
ath,  Togarmah,  Eiishaii,  Tarshish,  Ivittiiu  and  Dodanim— fourteen 
names:  (v.  o) — By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  (Adam's  race, 
who  are  not  Jews)  divided  in  their  (Gentile)  lauds;  everyone  after  his 
tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nation*.  The  Japhethites  liad  no 
country  given  to  them  by  the  Creator.  These  isles  they  divided  were 
given  to  the  Gentiles,  the  white  race  who  were  not  Jews.  Atfirstafter 
the  flood,  they  were  permitted  to  live  in  these  isles  by  the  white  race; 
they  gave  them  homes.  Now  they  own  the  whole  country  of  the  Gen- 
tiles— forced  them  from  their  lands  with  the  sword.  To  the  Giant  race 
God  gave  no  country  of  their  own;  so  the  government  of  the  whole 
world  was  given  to  Adam's  race  after  the  flood.  They  wore  to  rule 
and  govern  both  the  black  and  yellow  races.    Wars, '  therefore,  can 
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never  cease  until  the  goveniiiient  of  the  wholo  earth  is  aijrain  entrusted 
to  A(l«in"s  race.    God  so  willed  it  at  the  first,  after  thf  flood.    It  is  the 
law  of  God  that  it  should  so  l)e.    The  white  race,  th.-refore,  must  rule 
the  whole  a-^ain  to  fulfill  God's  law  and  wdl.    The  race  of  Japh- 
etb  were  in  the  ark  with  Noah,  represented  by  Japlieth,  their  head. 
They  remained  in  Asia  until  there  were  fourteen  h'-ads  of  faniilies. 
which,  in  the  cour.se  of  time,  made  fourteen  nations.    A  portion  of 
these  Japhethite  nations  in  Asia  traded  with  the  Tyrians  (Giants)  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Ez.'kiel,  c.  27,  v.  7,  12-14 1.    The  followiiig  na- 
tions are  named  as  trading  to  Tyre  in  ditferent  eonimodnies :  Elishah, 
in  blue  and  i)urple;  Tarshish.  in  silver,  iron,  tin  and  lead;  Tubal  and 
Meshach,  persons  of  men  and  ve.ssels  of  brass:  Tourarmah,  in  horses  and 
horsemen  and  mules;  Javan,  in  brisrlit  iron,  cassia  anil  calamus.  The 
shii)S  of  Tarshish  did  sincr  of  thee  (Tyre)  in  thy  market.    We  have 
here  six  nations  of  Jai)hethites  in  Asia,  who  lived  in  the  same  i.sles 
with  the  Gentiles.  Asshur.  or  the  Assyniins.  Syrians. Chaldeans,  Meile.> 
and  Persians,  and  in  the  time  of  the  (Jieeks.    The.se  si.\  nations  still 
remain  in  Asia.    These  Gentile  nations,  weakened  by  internal  war.s 
and  commotions  anions  themselv<-s,  i^ave  the  Japhethiles  a  clear  way 
and  easy  task  to  force  them  from  their  nativ('  homes.    They  sei/.ed  llie 
oiiportunitv.  and  never  stopped  until  the  Homaiis  were  driven  entiri^ly 
out  of  Palestine.    There  thev  are  to-.lay,  in  a  country  (^)d  fjave  to  the 
(Icntiles     hi  the  time  of  Solomon  they  were  expert  seamen,  had  vessels 
to  navigate  the  <K;ean.    (1.  Kin^«.  c.  U).  v.  22)— For  the  Km-  (Solo- 
mom  had  a  sea  at  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiran>  ;  once  in 
three  years  came  the  navv  of  Tarshish,  briufriu!,'  ijold  and  silver,  ivory 
and  apes  and  peacocks.    Jonah  (c.  1,  v.3).  when  commissioned  to  warn 
Nineveh  of  her  sins,  took  sliippin-t  (at  Joppa,  on  th<-  lied  Sea,  twtMily- 
tive  miles  from  Jerusalem )  in  a  vessel  of  Tarshish.    At  that  tune  Nin- 
eveh was  a  laru'e  citv.    (It  was  fir.st  beirun  by  .Vssliur,thesonot.shem). 
(Jonah  c  :J  v  :!)  — Now,  Nineveh  was  an  exceediui,' sjreat  city  ol  three 
<iavs-  iourne'v.    The  number  of  children  then  in  Nineveh  were  "more 
than  six  scon-  tliousand,  (one  hundre.l  and  twenty  thousand)  persons 
that  c.mld  not  discern  between  their  risrlit  hand  an.l  their  left  liau.l. 
and  also  much  cattle.'"    There  is  but  little  history  of  this  race  srive,, 
in  Scripture  from  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the  Jews  to  our  time.     I  .<• 
history  of  tlieir  con-iuest  of  Asia  and  Palestine  properly  Ix-lonfrs  to  the 
Christian  era;    and  the  reader  is  here  referred  to  Gibbon     history  ol 
Himie  and  Moshinus  s  ecclesiastical  church  history,  by  McLain,  loi 
Instorv  of  the  Japhethites  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Greeks  to  that  ot 
the  Roman  Empire.    The  prophets  all  refer  to  this  war.  but  for  the 
most  part,  always  use  fijrurative  names  and  are  not  easily  coiuprehen.l- 
ed     In  the  ninth  chapter  ol  Kev..  v.  l-l  1,  their  wars  with   liome  are 
referred  to.    The  much  celebrated  nation  of  .Madai,  so  ,.lten  misUken 
for  Euroiieans-recent  historians  tell  us  they  live  in  the  northeast  oi 
Asia  an<l  are  idolaters.    Surely  no  Christian  nation  ever  came  trom 
this  tribe  of  Japheth.    Heshles  this,  Ma<lai  has  no  history  in  the  Script- 
ure    The  name  is  udven  only  once  in  t\vt  whole  Bible.  (Gen.,  c.  II).  v. 
2)     There  are  six  names  of  Japheth 's  family  not  accounted  tor  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures;   no  hislory  is  there  ^iven  ol  them.  lira.s, 
Vshkena/..  Kiphath,  Kittim,  Oodanim  an.l  Madai.    This  leaves  us  with 
live  nation-.  ,>r  names  of  Japeth's  family  who  haye  no  history  besulo 
Madai.    This  is  nothing  unusual  with  all  the  races,  iis  two  or  more 


nations,  in  tlio  foiirsc  of  time  arc  condcnsiHi  into  one.  Tlip  Rililc,  tliPn, 
rlciii-ly  shows  tli:it  nil  tlip  |ii-cs('nt  inliabitiints  oF  the  ciirtli  ni'c  trMC-o;il)lo 
lo  tlic  tliiTc  fiuiiilics  of  Noah  aftci- the  Hood— Sliciii,  Ilain  and  J iiplu'th. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  tlio  earth  bcfoiT  the  flood  were  certainly  lost 
except  these  three  families.  The  evidence  is  clear  and  conclusive,  and 
ought  never  to  be  called  in  ijuestion.  The  ])i-esent  Indians  of  the 
American  contin(^nt  yi-t  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  I  have  stated 
above  there  are  five  names  oi'  nations  of  .Ia))hetli  not  accounted  for  in 
Ihe  histoi-y  of  the  Seripturi's,  Tira-,  Ashkena/.,  Hiphath,  Kitlim  and 
Dodaniui.  W'e  have  shown  fi'om  the  text  in  (ien.,  c.  1(1,  v.  :!  (.  that 
these  were  boi-n  in  Asia  aiul  eonstituleil  a  partoftlie  family  of  Japhetli. 
Tiras  was  the  seventh  son  of  Japhetli;  A>likena7,  was  the  son  of  C.oniiT 
who  was  the  ol(l(!St  son  of  Japhetli,  ami  uiamlson  of  Japlieth;  Uiphafh 
was  brother  to  Ashkenaz ;  Kittiiii  and  nodaniiii  were  the  sons  of  Javan, 
the  fourth  son  of  Jnpheth,  and  grandsons  of  Jaiilietli ;  Tiras  and  Javan 
were  both  the  sons  of  Jajilieth,  the  others  wen- grandsons.  So  two  of 
Japlieth's  sons  and  three  grandsons  and  their  familii's  are  not  account- 
e.l  for;  may  they  not,  then,  be  the  forepareuts  of  the  Indians  of  the 
American  continent  The  natural  feiitiires  of  tlio.se  in  Asia  and  our 
Indians4ire  so  nearly  the  same  that  they  must  he  of  the  same  race  of 
tiiose  in  Asia  and  In-otliers.  Their  manners  and  customs  when  civiliz- 
ed justify  this  statement.  How,  then,  did  they  come  lo  this  continent? 
I  don't  know;  but  as  those  in  Asia  were  good  mariners  and  from  the 
earliest  history  on  record  were  tliefiivt  (o  navigate  the  ocu-an  iu  sea-far- 
ing vessels,  I  am  incliiu-d  to  the  0|)iiii(Mi  that  they  i-eaclied  this  conti- 
nent in  ships  made  by  the  tribe  of  Tarshisli,  and  left  then-  to  hunt 
game  and  never  returned,  and  during  tile  wars  of  Asia  become  entirelv 
forgotten  and  unknown.  That  they  were  born  and  raised  in  Asia  to 
be  men  and  wonu'ii  there  can  be  no  (ioubt  liy  any  who  lielieve  the  liis- 
t()ry  of  the  Scriptures.  Another  idea  presents  itself  here;  Japhetli  and 
his  eldest  children  certainly  knew  the  greater  jiart  of  the  inhabited 
globe  befori'  the  ilood  in  the  same  way  we  know  it.  They  then  knew 
that  there  was  sucli  a  land  as  the  American  continent  wliieli  was  inhab- 
ited before  the  flood;  it  would  therefore-  be  more  natural  for  them  to 
venture  a  trip  across  the  ocean  than  it  was  for  Columbus,  because  th('y 
knew  there  was  an  American  continent  when  Columbus  did  not  know 
it,  for  both  he  and  his  ))areiits  were  ajx-ople  who  came  into  being  after 
the  Ilood,  Columbus  was  a  Spaniard  and  of  Esau.  That  the  Ameri- 
can continent  Wiss  once  inhabited  by  a  |)eo[)le  who  knew^  how  to  build 
lioiises,  make  bri(d<  to  buili)  them  and  make  erockery-ware  out  of  clay, 
there  is  certain  proof,  which  was  i'ouud  in  Flalte  county.  Missouri,  bv 
Ihe  State  Geologist  le>s  than  thirty  yars  since.  He  found  in  that 
county,  in  a  cornfield,  the  foundations  of  a  hou.se  made  of  brick  and 
also  a  well  walled  up  with  brick,  and  a  Hat  stone  covered  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  and  broken  crockery-wan-  was  scattered  around  it.  This 
report  was  that  the  whole  of  piatte  county  had  at  some  previous  time 
been  a  corral  for  stock  and  that  there  was  enough  animal  manure  in 
Platte  county  to  manure  Ihe  Stale.  No  one  knows  yet  who  these  peo- 
])le  were  who  m.ide  the  brick,  or  who  dug  and  w'alled  the  well,  or 
whose  stock  manured  this  county.  Japhr-th  and  his  eldest  children 
could  have  known  who  lived  on  this  ci>ntiuent  before  the  flood.  They, 
therefore  run  no  risk  in  linding  the  American  continent.  They  knew 
it  to  be  a  certjiin  fact  and  hence  run  no  risk  seeking  a  home  here,  and 


as  the  Japhctliitts  knew  thi;  m'Hs  then  as  well  as  now,  (hey  could  stocr 
straicrht  to  land  on  tliis  continent  and  must  have  i lone  so.  In  addition 
to  this,  on  the  liijrh  lands  near  the  Missouri  and  Mississi|)i)i  rivers  are 
mounds,  some  near  each  other,  eoutaininu:  huntan  bones  and  crockery- 
ware;  theoldestinhaliitantsknow  nothiu!^  of  these  tfrave  yards,  nor  the 
oldest  Indian  trihes.  The  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  ol'tliesejfrave- 
yards  is  covered  with  hlack  tlint  arrow-heads,  some  larjfcr  than  others. 
Nohlack  Hintquarriesare  near  tliis  partofthe  country.  All  this  shows 
tlial  this  country  was  once  densely  inhahited  hy  a  people  of  hunters, 
and  that  jjami!  was  numerous  then.  These  Japhethites  could  easily 
know  all  aliout  this  and  come  in  search  of  their  old  huntiuj;  (grounds. 
(Gen.,  c.  4,  V.  20) — Tlie  jiniiidson  of  Cain,  Jahal,  was  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  such  as  have  cattle.  I  strip  these  inijuiries 
liere  as  they  do  not  belong  to  a  work  of  this  kind.  Mnny  other  arfju- 
ments  might  be  given  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
Noah's  Hood  dill  e.vist  as  given  in  Si-ripture.  (!ainV  .son,  .Tubal,  (Gen., 
c.  4,  v.  21  1,  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 
(V.  22) — Tubal-C-'ain  wa.s  an  instructor  of  cvi?ry  artilicer  in  brass  and 
iron.  Cains  family,  then,  w  ere  hunters,  organi.'rts  and  workers  in  brass 
and  iron,  and  so  they  are  to  this  day  in  their  respective  countries  and 
callings.  The  American  conliui;nt  has  the  hunters,  the  desc<!ndants 
of  Jubal  before  the  flood  or  those  of  Japheth  who  partook  of  the  sam  • 
himterV  iileas  of  tliiiii^s  as  tlid  Jabal's  descendants  before  the  rtoml  who 
lived  in  tents  and  had  cattle.  The  Chinese  and  Asiatics  to-day  all  un- 
derstand making  ve-..sels  of  clay  or  crockery-ware  At  a  very  early 
date  after  the  flood,  before  th<'  three  fa!nili(!s  of  Noah  were  dispersed 
one  from  the  other,  and  while  they  all  spoke  one  language,  they  knew 
how  to  make  brick  and  lay  them  in  walls  of  buildings.  This  they  did 
at  Babylon,  the  flrst  city  and  tower  built  by  them  after  the  flood  (Gen., 
c.  11,  v.  !i-4).  Th(^  bricks  found  in  the  foundations  of  the  house  in 
Platte  county.  Missouri,  and  the  wail  of  the  well  are  easily  accounted 
for  by  ailmitting  that  the  Ami-rican  continent  was  inhabited  before  the 
flooii  by  the  de.sceiulants  of  Cain  and  that  the  mounds  of  grave-yanls 
on  the  Missi.ssip|)i  and  Missouri  rivers  are  the  last  burying  grounds 
left  uncovered  by  the  flooil,  when  they  congregated  in  large;- numbers 
together  and  were  buried  in  one  heap  together.  No  large  skeletons 
or  bones  of  peo|)le  have  been  found  in  these  mounds,  but  universally 
of  medium  sized  i>eople.  If  there  was  a  majority  of  one  race  more 
than  the  other  on  the  American  eoiitini-nt.  it  was  Caiuites.  Human 
skeletons  pr.)ve  this  and  hence  the  Ave  tribes  of  .Japheth  seek  a  home 
after  the  Hood  among  the  graves  of  their  foreparents.  I  have  now 
given  the  brightest  side  of  the  history  of  this  race  as  the  Scriptures 
give  it  and  must  turn  to  the  unfavorable  side  as  given  by  the  Prophets 
in  the  liist  days  of  this  race.  From  the  time  of  the  apostles  until  jiow, 
it  has  been  an  unceasing  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  white  nations  of 
the  earth  to  convert  them  from  idolatry  to  the  Christian  religion.  For 
the  first  two  humlred  years  of  the  (.'liristian  era  th<-ir  conversion  was 
favorable;  since  that  time  that  ini.ssionary  Held  has  grown  worse  and 
worse  when  the  whole  race  is  taken  into  consideration.  True,  many 
of  them  seem  to  be  inclined  to  renounce  idolatry,  but  when  left  to 
themselves  soon  return  to  it.  '  Their  conversion  seems  to  be  more  su- 
jierflcial  than  real.  This  is  observed  by  many  missionaries  at  the  ]>res- 
ent  day.    Many  hope  for  a  final  conversion  of  this  jK;ople  from  idolatry 


to  Christianity,  I<nt  the  Scriiitiiros  sliow  tliiit  all  tlioir  liopcs  will  be 
lilastctl,  and  almost  llic  (  iitirc  rac(:  will  be  yet  lost  to  ovcrv  feature  of 
the  religion  of  Clirisl.  Most  e.ertaiiily  the  Seni)tures  show  that  the 
greatest  wars  of  the  world  are  yet  to  come  and  the  great  conflict  which 
will  involve  all  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  begun  with  the  race  of 
Japhctir  and  the  white  race.  That  conflict  cannot  be  far  in  the  future 
and  will  last  several  hundred  years  before  ended.  The  race  of  Japh- 
etli  will  be  aliuo.st  entirely  (iesti-oyed  by  the  sword  anil  Arc.  The' 
lirst  conflict  of  this  war  is  referred  to  in  Revelations,  c.  !>,  v.  13-21. 
This  war  is  between  Christian  churches  of  the  white  race  and  the  idol- 
aters of  the  race  of  Japh'  tli.  Although  the  Japhetliites  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  war  here  referred  to,  those  of  them  leftstiil  clingto  their 
idolatry.  E/.ckiel  refers  to  this  war  (c.  M-'M).  and  gives  the  following 
names  or  nations  M'ho  vvill  be  vvarrii)rs  in  that  conflict :  Magog,  Mesh- 
cch.  Tubal,  tiomer,  Togarmah.  Tarsliish,  six  nations.  He  docs  not 
give  the  two  names  who  traded  witii  Tyre  (c.  27),  Eli.shali  and  .lavan, 
as  taking  part  in  this  geat  war.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
tiiey  are  still  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  united  to  some  of  the  nations  refer- 
red to  as  the  warriors  above  mentioneii.  This  gives  us  eight  nationsof 
.laphetli  still-in  Asia,  and  six  in  the  American  continent.  The  war  here 
referred  to  certainly  is  a  war  between  the  Christian  white  nations  and 
these  idolatrous  Japhethite  nations  of  Asia,  China  and  .lapan.  That 
this  war  will  be  the  most  territlic  of  the  world,  and  the  greatest  lossof 
life,  the  prophet  fully  cnnlirms,  as  well  as  in  Kev.,  c.  !),  where  the 
number  of  horsemen  will  be  two  hundred  thousand  thousand.  Tile 
whole  of  the  white  inUions  must  l)e  involved  in  this  war  to  meet  this 
great  force  of  .1  aphethites.  RxeKiel  says  in  chapter  thirty-eight,  verse 
five  Persia,  Ethiopiaand  Lybia  together  with  these  Japhetliites  will  come 
up  against  Jerusalem  and  the  white  nations.  Ezekiel  certainly 
refers  here  to  the  country  anciently  held  by  the  Persians  and  Medes, 
which  embraced  all  the.  then,  inhabited  world  ea.st  of  Jerusalem.  Ail 
that  was  governed  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  Persians  and  ^[edes  after 
him:  that  embraced  Ethiopia,  Egy|)t  and  Lybia.  Ezekiel  further 
says,  the  chief  prince  of  this  great  host  is  Gog.  the  son  of  Reuben  (I. 
Chron.,  c.  ,'),  v.  4)  and  one  of  the  ten  tribes  who  were  taken  to  Assyria 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  ten 
tribes  never  i-eturned  to  the  second  tom|)le,  consequently  they  are  still 
within  the  bounds  of  the  old  Persian  Empire  as  j-uled  by  Cyrus  the 
Great.  The  whole  of  the  ten  tribes,  therefore',  are  in  this  war,  fighting 
siile  by  side  with  the  Japhetliites.  (c.  3i),  v.  2| — The  prophet  is  com- 
manded to  say  to  Gog  and  the  ten  tribes  of  Isiael,  because  they  join  in 
this  war,  only  a  sixth  iiart  of  them  shall  be  left  alive:  all  the  rest 
shall  fall  on  the  mountains  around  Jerusalem,  and  be  there  buried; 
and  that  this  whole  host  of  Japhetliites  shall  be  slaughtered,  and  the 
birds  of  prey  sliall  feed  on  their  blood  and careas.ses  until  drunken  with 
blood.  The  prophet  Zechariah  says  ic.  9,  v.  i:^-17)  when  referring  to 
this  war.  that  the  (ireek  nation,  as  now  seen,  shall  be  involved  in  this 
war  by  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  are  to  fight  at  Jerusalem  (ctO,  v.  5i. 
(c.  9.  V.  13-16)— When  I  have  bent  Judah  "for  me,  filled  the  bow  with 
Ephraim,  and  raised  uj)  thy  sons,  <)  Zion,  against  thy  sons.  O  Greece, 
and  made  thee  as  the  sword  of  a  mighty  man.  Then  the  Lord  shall  be 
seen  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  blow  the  trumpet  and  save  them, 
etc.    I  understand  these  proiiliets  to  say  that  this  war  is  for  the  express 
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j)urp()sc  of  rostorinif  the  Jfws  to  Palestine,  ami  tlip  re-estalili^liiiig  oi 
the  Jewish  rclijjioii  before  Christ  sliall  apjiejir  the  seeoml  time  to  live 
on  this  earth.  E/.ekicl  says,  when  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  hones  of 
the  dead,  (c.  :!9)  tlie  Jews  will  huild  ii  new  city  in  Palestine, and  call  it 
Ilainonah  (v.  Hi).  From  c.  41  to  48  he  argues  that  the  temple  will  1h- 
built  the  third  time  on  the  foundations  of  Solomon's  teni))le,  as  now 
seen.  The  whole  Jewish  worshi|)  then  will  be  as  when  first  instituted 
by  tlu!  Lord  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  as  in  the  tinu'  of  Solomon.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  then  will  no  more  tear  down  the  t(;mpie  God  di- 
rects to  be  built,  nor  refus<>  the  worship  dedicated  to  his  scrvicein  this 
tem])le.  God  will  then  (■<)n<iiier  all  enemies,  and  reign  supreme.  The 
last  chapter  of  the  ])r()|)het  Isaiah  (e.  (ifi,  v.  l."i  -;J4i,  n-|)resenf.s  a  few  of 
the  Ja])hethites,  of  the  nations  of  Tarshish,  Tubal  and  Javan  will  be 
saved,  and  carry  the  news  of  God's  glorious  reign  to  the  Gentiles  in  isl- 
anils  afar  off,  and  bring  tlie  Jews  in  ships  (c.  (iO,  v.  9)  to  Jerusalem, 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  r.ice  will  he  lost  forever.-  (c.  60,  v.  24) — And 
they  shall  go  forth  antl  look  upon  the  carcas.ses  of  the  inen  that  have 
transgi'essed  against  me:  for  their  worm  shall  not  dii',  neither  shall 
their  tire  be  ipienched;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhori  ing  to  all  riesh.  I 
understand  Daniel  to  refer  to  the  same  Japhethites  by  tlu?  fourth  beast 
he  d<^scribes,  whose  body  was  given  to  the  Imrninir  tlaine  (c.  7,  v. 
7-26).  The  little  horn  here  referri'd  to  as  cominy- up  auiongthis beast, 
must  be  the  Arabs,  who  govern  and  rule  this  people.  Certainly, 
this  fourth  beast  can  refer  to  no  Christian  white  iiatit)n:  v.  37  of  the 
saniechapter  will  not  |)erniit  of  tliisconclusion,  for  when  the  fourth  beast 
and  the  little  horn  are  destroyed,  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and 
greatness  of  thv  kingdom  under  the  whole  heavens  shall  be  given  to 
the  Saints  of  the  Most  High.  No  other  race  can  claim  this  title  onlv 
the  white  race.  The  Scriptures  warrant  this  conclusion.  Rev.  c.  \'i 
to  end  of  c.  20  can  refer  to  no  other  people  than  Japhctliitesand  Giant 
race  coinbineil,  and  are  called  the  leopard  be:ust  ami  devil's  with  un- 
clean spirits  like  frogs  ic.  v.  loi,etc.  This  leopard  beast  is  the  true 
whore  of  Babylon,  and  not  the  Uoman  Catholic  Church.  To  brand 
that  church  with  the  title,  W'hoie  of  Babylon,  is  unjust  and  unchrist- 
ian. The  wars  referred  to  in  these  chapters  are  the  last  wars  of  the 
world  and  can  be  no  others  than  the  peo|)le  referred  to  by  Ezekiel, 
Isaiah,  D.iniel  and  Zechariali,  who  all  refer  to  the  last  wars.  Kzekii'l 
and  Isaiah  both  give  the  names  of  Japheth's  race  as  the  race  who 
bring  on  and  perpetuate  this  war;  and  so  does  John  give  the  names 
of  Gog  and  .Vlagog.  (c.  21),  v.  8  !))—  Ancl  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations  which  an-  in  the  four  (juarters  of  the  earth.  Gog  ami  Magog 
to  gather  them  together  to  battle;  th(!  number  of  whom  is  fus  the  sand 
of  the  sea.  And  they  w^'iit  upon  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and  com- 
passed the  camp  of  the  saints  (white  race)  about,  and  the  btiloveil 
city !  Jerusalciu),  and  tirecaiin'down  from  (Jod  out  of  heaven  Jind  devour- 
ed them.  V.  lOof  thesainechapter  :  "And  the  devil  that  deceived  them 
was  cast  into  the  lake  of  lire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  (leopard 
beast)  and  the  false  |)roph(it  are  (Jai)hethite  false  ])rophcts),  and  sludl 
be  tormented  day  and  night  forever."  The  saints,  (he  Christian  na- 
tions, are  not  thrown  into  the  lake  of  tire,  but  th((  idolatrous  nations. 
(Gen.,  c.  4,  V.  9-12) — And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel, 
thy  brother?  And  he  said,  I  know  not;  am  I  iuy  brother's  keeper? 
And  he  said.  What  hast  thou  done?    The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
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ci'ii  lli  unto  ine  IVom  tlu>  sri'oiind.    Aii.l  jiovv  art  llion  cnrnfd  from  the 
.;urtii  which  h;ilh  opoicil  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  hhxjd  from 
tJiy  IkukI.    When  thou  tiUest  the  yroun.l  it  shall'  not  heucerorth  yield 
unto  tliee  her  strength;  n  fu<;itive  iind  a  viiirabond  shalt  thou  he  in  the 
(!:irth.    Cain's  crime  follows  his  whole  race;  they  arc  iih)l:iti'rs hecause 
lie  married  an  idolatrous  Giant  woman,  both  he  and  hischiidrcn.  God 
left  hiin;    liis   end    is   wretched    beyond   description.    The  shed- 
din;i- of  all  the  blood  in  the  whole  world  God  eharijcs  to  the  Giant 
and  Japhcthite  races,  from  Abel's  l)lood  to  the  last  of  the  world.  (Rev., 
e.  18,  y.  ^4)— And  iu  her  (Babylon)  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets 
and  of  saints,  au(i  of  all  that  were  slain  upon  the  eartli.    Cain.  then,  was 
prompted  to  kill  Al)el  by  a  Giant  thatwicked  one  (I.  John,c.  3  v.  12). 
We  have  now  seen  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine  of  three  dis- 
tin(!t  families,  one  from  the  other,  and  that  there  never  was  such  a 
thing  as  all  three  originating  from  one  set  of  parents  or  one  man  and 
woman.    'Pheir  names  are  as  ditlerent  fiom  eacli  other  as  the  names  of 
any  three  families  in  all  the  ('irele  of  your  acciuaintance.    .Vdd  to  this, 
'•ach  family  is  a  different  kind  of  people,  one  from  the  other.    The  first 
(Giants,  very  large  men  and  uniformly  so,  with  black  skins  and  woolly, 
kinky  hair.     The  second  are  small  jieople  with  white  skins  and  straiirht 
hair,  black,  red  and  other  colors  (Haxy).    Tiie  third  are  small  ))eople 
with  yellow  skins,  and  also  straight  hair  and  unitormlv  coarse,  and 
black.    The  Scriptures  teach  that  th^  character  an<l  morals  of  these 
three  families  are  dilferent,  one  from  tlie  other.    The  Giants  regard 
ncitiier  the  laws  of  God  or  man  and  worship  idols  instead  of  God. 
The  yellow  race  also  worship  idols  in.stead  of  God.    These  two  races  uni- 
formly  teach  their  children  idolatry.     None  but  God  can  make  such 
jieople  by  direct  creation.    The  white  race  reiect  the  worship  of  idols 
and  worship  God  direct,  and  trust  in  God  aione  for  all  things.  Not 
only  the  Scriptures  teach  thi.s  doctrine,  but  everv-dav  e.vi)ericnce  teach 
Ihe  same  things.    AVe  see  the  <lifferent  colors  "of  men  with  our  eyes. 
Our  senses  and  morals  are  constantly  shocked  with  the  crimes  commit- 
ted by  the  idolatrous  races.     Wo  are  often  delighted  with  the  morals 
and  good  charitable  acts  of  the  white  race.     In  view  of  all  thU  .■■,nd 
nuich  more  that  might  be  said,  I  a>k  what  respect  is  shown  the  history 
of  the  Scriptni-es  by  teaching  that  all  these  races  are  the  same  |)eople 
and  of  one  father  and  mother,  and  one  is  riot  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other,  and  that  the  Scriptures  so  teach:'    I  can  never  believe  this;  my 
sen-^es  are  shocked  at  su('h  an  idea  l)ecause  it  redecls  on  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  invalidates  the  hi.story  of  Ihe  Scriptures  and  places  good  men 
and  bad  men  all  guilty  of  the  same  offense.    No  distinction  is  made  in 
society;  murderers  and  Christians  are  the  same  in  moral  che.ractor  and 
God  has  so  judged  it  to  be.    In  short  God  is  the  author  of  oood  and 
evil  and  esteems  eacli  race  equals  although  two  arc  idolatrous  and  mur- 
derers and  one  is  just,  upright  and  (Christian.    To  assume  the  doctrine 
that  all  three  races  are  equals  before  the  laws  of  God  and  a  Christian 
peojile,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  immorality  and  all  manner  of  vice 
and  dishonesty.    If  God  regards  the  idolater  and  murderer  in  the  same 
light  he  does  a  Christian  people,  whv  contend  for  Chiisti:inity  at  all-' 
What  IS  gained  by  W.    If  the  idolater's  chance  be  as  good  for  heaven 
and  bliss  as  the  Christian  nations,  there  can  be  no  use'in  Christianity, 
and  no  use  for  Christian  nations  ever  to  expect  anv  reward  for  a  here- 
after above  the  idolatrous  nations.    I  do  not  understand  the  Scriptures 
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to  ti'iich  tliis  kind  of  doctrini',  I)ut  tliat  all  nations  are  to  be  rcwanloil 
according'  to  the  good  works  they  do.  God  is  the  judge  of  the  s^ood 
works  !ind  the  maker  of  the  laws  l>y  which  these  works  are  M])|)roved 
or  rejected.  Those  laws  teach  clearly  that  idolatry  is  had  work  and 
the  nation  or  race  who  do  these  works  will  he  rejected  in  the  last  day. 
The  races  and  nations  who  do  irooil  works  and  approved  hy  the  laws 
of  God  will  he  a  superior  race  in  the  last  day.  If  they  will  he  svi))er- 
ior  then,  why  not  now?  They  are  superior  in  the  estimation  of  God 
and  it  cannot  he  denied  without  overtnrnin<<  every  particle  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Scriptures.  The  ilifferont  colors  of  these  people  God  made 
are  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  distin-iuishintr  one  kind  from  the  other,  and  in 
the  laws  yiven  in  Seri])ture  directs  that  the  white  race  are  not  to  mar- 
ry and  make  themselves  eipials  of  the  colored  races,  if  they  do  it  will 
surely  corrujit  them  and  he  would  leave  the  white  race  if  they  did  this. 
The  history  of  the  Jews  prove  this  to  he  as  God  said  it  would  he.  The 
difterent  colors,  then,  of  epch  people  are  made  for  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety of  the  whole  creation  of  God.  and  wherever  this  law  has  heen 
violated,  the  whole  society  of  morals  .ind  Christianity  have  heen  ovcr- 
turneil.  {^ain  lost  his  Inrlhright  hy  heconiini;  ecjual  with  the  Giant 
race,  w-a,s  driven  from  his  father  and  mother  and  out  of  the  g-anlen  of 
Eden  and  lost  to  the  sight  and  favor  of  God.  He  became  a  fuajitive 
and  a  vagalxmd  and  all  the  nations  arising  from  his  family  are  tinally 
to  he  lost  to  all  the  l)les.sings  of  God's irlory  in  the  last  day.  Ksau  lost 
his  birthriirht  for  the  same  offense  as  Cain:  In-  married  Giant  woni'-n 
anil  remains  a  separate  nation  from  the  Jews  and  .(acoh.  his  l)r'>th"r, 
and  are  refused  ever  again  to  gain  his  birthright  which  he  sold  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  We  are  well  assured,  then,  that  (ioil  never  <lesigned 
that  the  white  race  should  be  eijuals  with  the  colored  races  and  nations. 
To  attempt  such  a  thing  violates  the  laws  of  (Jod  and  overturns  the 
nations  of  the  white  race,  corrupts  their  morals  and  leads  them  direct 
into  idolatry,  wars,  revi)!utions  and  all  kinds  of  wickedness.  Before 
th(!se  colored  nations  can  become  eouals  of  the  white  race,  they  must 
be  elevated  from  idolatry  to  the  Christian  ri'ligion.  To  attempt  an 
equalitv  befon;  this  is  done  is  a  (;lear  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
must  end  in  wars,  an<l  revolutions  and  overthrow  of  all  good  morals  in 
society  because  such  attempts  violate  the  moral  law,  from  Mount  Si- 
nai. But,  says  an  objector,  did  not  (Jhrist  die  for  all  the  races,  and 
does  not  this  make  them  all  e(]uals?  I  answer  yes,  a.ssuredly  Christ 
died  for  the  .sins  of  all  |)eople  of  all  colors,  tongues  and  nations.  But 
did  all  accept  the  provisions  of  the  atonenujiit;  Certainly  not:  the 
white  race  accepted  it  and  aie  blesst^l  for  so  doing.  The  two  colored 
races,  as  races,  rejected  the  provisions  of  tiie  atonement  and  sis  such 
their  rel.-itions  to  the  moral  law  remain  the  same  as  before  flie  atone- 
ment. The  atonement,  therefore,  did  not  make  them  the  eipials  oC  tlio 
white  r  ice  nor  change  their  colors. 


KSAU  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

(OENEBIS.) 

(c.  35,  v.  -;J4) — We  have  the  birth  of  Esau  given  and  the  kind  of 
man  he  was  from  the  fir.st.    He  was  "rcil  all  over  like  a  hairy  garment." 
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Esiui  was  a  fiilM)li>()(l(Ml  wliitc  Jfw  niid  twin  hrnt her  of  .lacob,  Isaac, 
wasgtlicir  fatlicr  mihI  Kcljckali  their  inollii'i-.  Esau  was  a  luuitor  and 
Jacob  a  plain  man.  living  in  tents.  On  one  occasion  it  sccnis  Ksau 
failed  to  capture  cnoiiifli  jfanic  I'or  liis  sul)sisteiice  and  was  well-nij,di 
starved  to  death.  Before  tliis  it  seems  lie  had  been  fed  by  Jacob  on 
a,  .similar  occasion.  Ho  asks  Jacob  to  feed  liim  a^iun  (v.  30)  with  sonic 
red  pottiijije  for  I  am  faint;  thci-efore  was  liis  name  called  Edom.  Ja- 
cob (tliides  Esau,  and  said,  "sell  me  this  day  Ih.v  ''irtlinijht."  To  this 
Esau  consented  and  said,  "Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  of  deal  li  and  wluit 
profit  shall  this  liirthrii;lit  do  to  nief  Jacob  swore  ICsau  that  day, 
and  Esau  took  the  oath  and  transferred  his  birtliriu'lit  to  Jacob  for 
"bread  and  pottaj/e  of  lentils."  Thus  Esau  despised  his  birlhriyhl. 
(!ain  killed  Al)el  and  married  Giant  women  and  by  tlicsc  two 
<loc()s  lost  his  liirthriiilit.  Esau  lost  his  by  selling  it  to  Jacob  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  and  took  an  oath  tliat  it  should  be  Jacob's. 
The  contract  Ijetween  FJsau  and  Jacob  was  a  loLcal  and  fair  contrai  t. 
Esaii  had  no  rii;lit  ever  ayain  (o  claim  his  bii-thriirht  which  h<'  lia.d  sold 
to.racob;  but  he  did,  and  would  have  rcLiained  it  had  it  not  been  for 
Keliekah,  his  niolher,  who  disutuised  Jacob  and  obtained  the  birthright 
of  Esaii  from  Isaac  on  his  death-bed.  (Gen.,  c.  27) — Isaac  then  gavi; 
lOsau  all  the  blessing  he  had  for  him  (v.  :i9-41),  which  was  the  "fat- 
ness of  the  earth,  anil  the  dew  of  heaviui  from  above;  and  by  his  sword 
should  he  live,  and  should  .serve  his  brother,  Jacob,  and  when  he 
should  have  the  dominion  over  Jacob,  he  should  break  his  yoke  from 
off  his  neck."  Esau  was  ever  after  this  the  enemy  of  Jacob  and  the 
whole  .Icwish  people.  Esau  certainly  was  dishonest,  and  a  violator  of 
a  plain  contract  he  had  made  with  his  brother,  and  ratilicd  it  by  au 
oath.  In  what  did  Esau's  birthright  consist,  which  he  sold  to  his 
brother  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage?  Esau  was  the  grandchild  of 
.Vbraham.  (xod  had  promised  and  sworn  to  Abraham  that  in  liis  seed 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  Esau,  his  grandchild,  oldest 
of  his  fathi'r's  family,  was  heir  to  Abraham's  blessing  liy  bi;  thright,  and 
had  the  right  ov<'r  Jacob,  his  younger  brother,  to  teach  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  .Uirahani.  ll.ad  he  not,  therefore,  sold  this  birth  right,  hischildriai 
would  have  been  entitled  to  all  the  blessings  of  Jacoband  liiscliildren. 
He  sold,  therefore,  tlie  inheritance,  which  he  and  his  childnMi  wereeu- 
titled,  for  a  mess  of  jiottage.  He  despised  his  birthright.  Isaac  ami, 
especially,  Itobekah,  foreseeino-  that  Esau  w.as  thus  inclined,  both  pre- 
dicted what  his  loss  would  amount  to.  It  wouid  divide  the  two  broth- 
ers and  their  children,  iinil,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  would  rise  up, 
oiu'  against  the  other,  in  hostile  relations,  which  would  end  by  .a  ter- 
rific warefare;  and,  hence,  Isaac's  proi)hecy:  Esau  would  live  by  his 
sword,  and  when  he  had  the  dominion  over  Jacob  and  his  children, 
Jacob's  yoke  would  be  broken  from  off  his  (Esau's)  neck.  Who  influ- 
enced Esau  to  make  this  choice,  and  to  sell  so  great  a  trciiaure,  both  to 
liiniself  and  children,  for  a  mere  trifle  ?  His  father  and  mother  never 
can  be  accused  of  this.  Esau  had  others  with  w  hom  he  associated  iind, 
who  hated  the  elevation  of  Abraham  above  them,  viz:  the  seven  tribes 
of  Canaan,  who  were  idolaters.  Xo  doubt  can  be  had  but  that  Esau 
gained  his  hatred  to  liis  birthright  from  these  Canaauitcs.  This  fol- 
lowing history  establishes  this  conclusion,  and  Esau  began  at  once  to 
carry  out  his  plans  to  overrule  Jacob,  his  brother,  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemies  of  Jacob.    He  foi-sakes  at  once  the  associations  of  Jacob  and 
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liis  rami ly.  aud  liis  covenants,  and  coufracts  niarria^q  rclatii)us  witli 
Haniito  Giants  of  Canaan.  (Gen.,  c.  30,  v.  34-35) — And  Esau  wasforty 
years  old  wlu-n  liu  took  his  first  wife,  Juditli,  the  daughter  of  Beeri, 
the  Ilittite,  and  Basheniath,  the  dauirhter  of  EIou,  the  Hittite;  which 
■was  a  u-ricf  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Kehekah.  (Gen.,  c.  27,  v.  46)  — 
Ilel)ekah  feai-s  that  J  icob  may  also  take  a  wife  of  the  Giant  Canaan- 
ites.  and  influences  Isaac  to  send  Jaco')  to  her  father's  house  in  Syria 
(Laban;,  an<l  to  take  a  wife  of  her  father's  family,  which  was  done. 
Jacob  married  Racliel  and  Leah,  both  of  Laban's  family,  who  were 
white  Adamites.  Kebekah  here  wives  her  re.isons  for  this  stj;[):  "And 
Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weaiy  of  my  life,  because  of  the  daughters 
of  Ileth,  (a  giant  Hamite  and  Canaanit«);  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the 
(hiughters  of  Ileth,  such  as  these  which  are  of  the  daughters  of 
the  land,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?"  Poor  Uebek- 
uh!  Esau  is  lost  to  his  birthright  by  these  Giant  Ilamite  women. 
Now,  if  she  lose  Jacob  in  tli"  same  way,  all  is  lost  of  the  blessing  of 
Abrahan)  to  lier  family.  Jat'ob  comforts  the  hearts  of  !)oth  his  fatlierand 
inother  by  marrying  white  women,  and  secures  to  his  family  the  birth- 
right of  Abraham.  Jacob  w;ls  a  wise  and  dutiful  sou  to  his  parents, 
anil  is  greatly  bles,scd  by  his  parental  obedience.  Esau  seeing  tliat  his 
marriage  with  these  Canaanito  Giant  women  greatly  displea-jed  his 
father  and  mother,  and  that  they  had  diarged  J.icob  not  to  marry 
among  tlii-  (iiant  race,  and  had  M-.nt  liim  away  into  Syria  to  get  a  wife 
of  the  while  race,  m  irried  the  tliird  wife,  a  daughter  of  I>hmael. 
(c.  28,  V.  8-9;— And  E.sau  seeing  that  th<;  daughters  of  Canaan 
])leascd  not  Isaac,  his  father,  tiien  wont  Esau  unto  Ishmael,  and  took 
unto  the  wives  which  lie  had,  Mahalatli.  the  daughterof  Ishaiael,  Abra- 
Iiam's  son,  the  sister  of  Xebajoth.  to  be  liis  wife.  Esau's  two  first 
wives  were  full-blooded  Hamite  Giant  women:  the  third  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Ishmucd,  was  a  half-blood  Giant  and  half-blood  white; 
she.  therefore,  was  a  mulatto.  Ishmael  was  the  son  of  Abraliaui  by 
Hagar  the  Egyptian  liond-woman,  a  full-blooded  Giant  of  the  family 
of  Mi/.raim.  the  son  of  Ham.  (Gen.,  c.  10;— The  family  descendants, 
therefore,  are  a  mixed  jieoDle  of  the  Giant  race  and  haff-breed  of  the 
Giant  and  white  race.  By"  his  two  Giant  wives  tlieir  children  were 
uiulattoes,  and  by  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  thiee-qiiarters  more  of  the 
white^race  than  the  Giant  race.  In  every  instance  where  the  Giant  and 
white  races  cross,  the  issue  is  a  mulatto,  or  yellow  people.  Cain's  race 
are  yellow,  and  so  are  the  descendants  of  Esau  yellow.  They  are  our 
yellow  Spaniards.  Their  fust  settlement  was  Mount  Seir,  near  the 
river  Enjihrales.  They  wore  driven  from  that  country  during  the  wars 
of  Rome  and  the  Arabs,and  Japhethites  combined.  For  full  histr)ry 
see  Gibbon's  history  of  Rome.  The  color  of  Esau's  race  is  so  nearthat 
of  Japhethites  it  would  seem  that  both  the  Japhethites  and  thediwcend- 
ants  of  E-au  received  the  mark  (yellow)  in  the  same  way  by  a  cross 
with  tin;  Giants,  for  descendants  of  Esau  (the  Spaniards)  "ahvays  pro- 
•luoe  their  own  kind  of  ])eo|)le,  when  not  cros-^sd  with  Ihi;  Giant  or 
white  races.  We  have  Esau's  full  history  in  the  Scriptures  which  prove 
conclusively  that  the  color,  yellow,  was  |)roduceil  by  a  cross  with  Giant 
Hamite  women  and  that  the  cross  thus  made  are  yellow  p(?ople.  If 
therefore  there  never  was  but  one  kind  of  people,  the  white  Aclamitc.s. 
this  yellow  peo])lc  coulil  not  come  into  being.  Cain  lost  his  birthright 
in  Adam's  family  by  across  with  the  Giants;  Esau  lost  his  in  the  same 
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way  in  tlic  fiiniil y  of  Al)rahinTi,  altlionpfli  soujjlit  to  regain  it  witii  tears 
it  W!is  not  ornint(^<l  to  liini  ajjain  {Gm.,  c.  37,  v.  34).  Th«  blessing  of 
Abrahain  and  his  seed  extends  to  the  whole  wliiteTaco  by  family  mar- 
riage connections.  Abraham  was  a  Chaldean  of  Sliem  by  birtli;  both 
of  his  wives  were  of  the  white  race  and  of  Sheui.  Isaac's  wife  Rebck- 
ah  was  a  Syrian  of  Nahor,  Al)rahain"s  lirother.  The  Medes  and  Per- 
sians were  of  .\brahaiii  and  Ki'tnrah.  In  short,  every  white  nation  is 
enritUid  to  the  Abrahaniic  covenant.  It  is  tlieii-  birlhriirht.  The  two 
examples  above  of  Cain  and  Esau  shoiilil  be  a  warning  to  all  white  peo- 
ple. Don't  sell  your  birthright  by  b, ■coming  the  etjuals  of  the  Giant 
race,  or  Japlieth  or  Esan.  For  the  rju  e  and  family  names  of  Esan  I 
refer  the  readier  to  Genesis,  c.  Thi'y  are  too  numerous  to  write. 

When  onee  acquainted  with  the  names  i)f  Rsau  and  his  nations  they  are 
readily  distiiigui.slicd  from  the  nanles  of  the  three  races  alreadv  given 
befori'  his  nations.  Perhaps  there  is  more  enil)raced  in  this  birthright 
which  Esau  sold  than  most  iiersons  suppose.  Ood  had  jirojuised  to 
Abram  the  whol(!  land  of  Canaan  then  occu])ied  by  the  seven  tribes  of 
of  (!anaan.  This  was  a  teni])oral  fortune,  as  we  would  now  say.  It 
liad  not,  at  the  time  Esau  sohl  his  birthright  to  it,  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  Abrani,  his  grandfather,  nor  to  Isaac,  his  own  father.  No 
<loubt  Ksau  viewed  with  imceitaintv  its  possession  to  his  people,  and 
no  doubt  lint  he  was  constantly  cliidcil  by  the  Caiiaanites  of  the  just- 
ness of  this  ])roeeeding  to  deprive  them  of  their  country,  and  hail  be- 
come a  hater  of  this  unjust  measure  as  he  supposed.  Hence  he  des- 
pist^d  this  birthright  which  he  considered  unjust.  Hut  whi'n  he  thus 
judged  he  also  rejected  the  justice  nf  (^od  who  gave  this  country  to 
Abrahanv  smd  the  Jews.  Esau  swore  to  Jacob  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  tins  landed  ))os!<ession  anil  transferred  all  to  his  brother  and 
r.ititied  the  transfer  by  an  oath.  Esau  ha<l  no  legal  right  to  the  land 
of  Canaan  ever  after  this;  lie  was,  therefore,  unju.st  ever  to  attenijit  to 
recover  it.  This  his  mother  and  father  knew.  Then,  to  avenge  his 
views  of  the  transfer  of  Canaan  to  Jacob,  he  rose  up  against  the  Jews, 
his  own  brethren,  with  the  .svi-ord  in  after  years  to  resi.-t  them  in  the 
right  (JofJ  gave  them.  There  isunotherfeature  of  the  Abrahamic  coven- 
ant he  rejected  as  well  as  the  temporal  possession  of  the  lands  of  Ca- 
naan. The  whole  world  was  to  be  blessed  in  Abraham  and  his  seed. 
Why  ^  ]5ecause  Christ  was  ]iromiscd  as  the  great  Ijlessiug  to  the  world 
throiigh  Abr.iham's  family  (sec  Gallatiims,  c.  3).  This  he  also  rejected 
when  he  sohl  his  Inrthright  <.<ee  lleb.,  c.  12,  v.  IG  lTi;  hence  by  the 
sale  of  his  birlhrighr  he  lost  the  landed  estate  of  Canaan  and  the  right 
he  had  by  birth  to  the  benefits  of  the  atonement  of  Chri.st;  he  lost  all. 
Cain  lost  his  birlhri'Tht  in  the  same  way  that  Esan  did  iHeb.,  c.  11,  v. 
4)  with  one  exception,  he  was  not  promised  the  land  of  Catiaan.  But 
through  .\dam  he  was  to  receive  the  benetits  of  the  atonement,  for 
Christ,  as  he  :!ppeared  in  human  nature,  is  traced  by  Luke,  c.  3,  last 
verse,  to  Adam.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Esau  lost  his  birth- 
right and  family  as.sociations  by  ffoing  over  to  the  Giant  race,  and  tak- 
ing sides  with  them  against  the  jironiises  of  God  to  the  Jewish  people. 
The  (4iant  race  certainly  did  exist  in  the  time  of  Cain,  and  his  associa- 
tions with  them  weix'  the  true  cau.se  of  his  rejection  of  his  father  and 
mother  and  the  murder  of  Abel,  who  was  righteous,  but  Cain  was  not. 
The  great  sins  of  the  world,  therefore,  do  not  l)el<mg  to  Adam  and  his 
race,  but  to  thv  (Jiant  race,  for  they  were  -,v  i)eople  who  inhabited  the 
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earth  before  Adam,  and  had  become  exceediu-,'!)'  wicked  and  rejected 
God  and  refu.sed  his  worship  before  Adam  was  created,  tlie  same  as 
tliey  di<l  after  the  flood. 

ISHMAEL 

He  was  the  sou  of  Abraham  l.y  Ilaijar,  a  bond  Egyptian  woman 
(Gen   c  16)     This  woman  was  a  full-blood  Giant  woman  ot  Mizraini, 
the  son  of  Ham  who  first  settle.l  Ejryiit  after  the  rtoo.l  (II.  Chronicles, 
c  13  V  2-:}.  and  Gen.,  c.  10.  v.  (i,  13).    God  promised,  or  rather  tore- 
told  the  character  of  Ishmael  and  liis  (h.'scendants  to  Itis  mother  lla- 
"nr     (Gen   c  1(1,  v.  12)— And  he  shall  bo  a  wild  man;  his  hand  will 
be  afrainst  .'verv  man  and  every  man's  hami  aixainst  him,  and  he  sjiall 
dwefi  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  (Arabia).    Hagar  seems  to  have 
been  a  Christian  woman.   On  one  occasion  when  she  tied  from  Sarai, 
Abrain's  wife  and  her  mistress,  the  aiifiel  of  the  Lord  said  to  her  (c.  Ki. 
V  9)-    Return  U)  thv  mistress  and  submit  thyself  under  her  hand 
At  this  same  time  after  she  had  tied  from  Sarai  and  when  the  anfrel 
of  the  Lor.l  talk(>d  with  her  (v.       she  calletl  the  name  of  the  Lord 
that  spake  to  her.  Thou,  G.xl.  seest  me;   for  she  said.  Have  I  also  here 
looked  after  him  that  seeth  uw.t    In  the  time  of  Abraham  he  and  all 
the  Giant  Ilamit*?  race  wore  friends  to  each  other.    He  visited  Egypt 
where  he  was  treat.-d  with  resjiect  as  a  man  of  God  and  a  missionary. 
The  woman,  Hagar,  wa.s  uodoubt  given  Ahram  as  aservant  by  Pharaoh. 
Kin"-  of  E"vpt.    In  Gen.,  c.  20,  he  was  given  nu  n-sei  vants  and  women- 
servants  and  one  thou.sand  pieces  of  silver  by  Abimelech.  a  Hamite 
Giant,  in  t-'anaan.    In  Gen.,  c.  3.).  wo  have  the  names  ot  the  head  ones 
of  Ishmaefs  family  given,    (v.  12-ia)-The  first  born  iNebiyoth,  Ke- 
dar,  Adbeel,  Dumali,  Massa.  Hadar,  Tenia,  Jctur,  Napliish,  kedemah. 
Mibsam  an.l  Mishma.     (v.  IG)-Tliesc-  are  the  sons  of  Isiunael  ami 
these  are  their  n.^mes.  by  their  towns  and  by  their  castles:  twelve 
princes  according  t.i  their  nations,    ishmael  liveuto  beoue  lundied  and 
thirty-seven  years  old.    .v.  IS,- They  dwelt  from  Uavilah  unto  M.ur. 
that  is  before  Egvpt,  as  thou  goost  toward  Assyria;  and  lie  died  m  lie 
presence  of  all  li'is  brethren.    The  country  here  ..e.scnbed  is  Arabia 
which  has  always  been  the  home  of  the  Arabs  who  are  the  descendaiit.s 
of  Ishmael.    (Galatians,  c.  4,  v.  23)-Foi-  this  Agar  ( Hagar)  is  Mount 
Sinai  in  Ai-al.ia.      (Gen.,  c.  21.  v.  21)-Hagar,  Ishmael  s  mother  -took 
him  a  wife  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt.  "    Ishmael  was  a  mulatto;  this 
wife  of  his  Wits  a  full-blood  Giant  woman.    Ishmael  s  children  l.v  tins 
wife  would  hi-  verv  dark  colored,  as  they  wouhl  be  three-fourth  black 
and  one-fourth  white.     In  the  book  of  Judges,  from  c.  (i--10.  the  Ins- 
torv  shows  a  great  intimacy  between  the  Midianites  (white),  Amalek 
(Giant)  and  Ishma.d.     They  all  combine  together  and  plunder  and 
rob  the'jews  of  everv  particle  of  grain,  eU'.,  until  the  Jews,  to  save 
their  lives,  hid  in  caves  an.l  .lens.    God  raise.l  up  Gide.m  who  ileieat- 
ed  the  whole  army  of  Mi.iian,  Amalek  and  the  IV,imaelit*«  (Arabs,, 
with  three  hundr.nl  men.    Tl...  g..ld  earrings  ot  the  Ishmael it«9  tak.-n 
.)n  this  occasion  weighed  (c.  8,  v.  2(i)  a  tli..u,,aud  an.l  seven  bundled  shek- 
els of  .'Old-  beside  ornament  ami  collars  an.l  purple  raiment  that  wijre 
..n  the''Kiii.'H  of  Mi.lian,  an.l  chains  that  were  about  their  camel  s  necks. 
This  intimiw-v  naturally  woui-l  lea.l  to  maiTiage  relati.ins  between  the 
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MidiMiiitcs,  Anvilokilcs  and  Tsliiiiiicliti's  The  Islmiiielitos  would  thon 
1>(;  ainiOHt  any  color  you  could  iiniitfine.  All  these  people  were  more 
or  less  l)lood  kin.  Midiiinites  were  of  Ahridiani  iinil  Kelurah.  ((i(!n., 
c.  3o) — Isliniael  was  Alirahani's  son  Uy a. Giant ELtyptian  woman.  The 
Amalckites  wer.' all  (liant  Ilaniites,  and  full  brothers  to  Ishmael's 
wife  and  all  IIk!  I^iiyittians.  Let  liim  count  colors  and  kin  who  can;  I 
can't.  I  suppDHc  the  prophet,  Jeremiah,  (c.  25,  20-24).  would  call 
them  mingled  people.  History  notices  a  part  of  these  Ishmaelites,  or 
Arabs,  as  great  robbers.  Gibbon  in  his  history  of  Home,  and  Moshi- 
nus's  church  history,  both  give  tlunr  history  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
wars,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  particular^  of  this  peo- 
l)le.  John,  in  Itev.,  c.  13.  notices  them  in  the  future  as  two  lambs 
with  horns,  who  give?  tlie  leopard  I)east  tlieir  great  power  in  the  last 
war.s  of  the  world.  They  are  natur.illy  a  smarter  peoi)le  than  either 
the  Ja|)liethites  or  Giant  race,  and  as  sucii  now  control  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  I  have  now  separated  the  races  by  their  names  as  given  in 
Scripture,  and  tiie  two  nations  E.sau  and  Ishmael,  who  are  n  mixed 
people  of  the  t(m  general  races.  All  other  people,  named  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  various  shailes  and  colors,  have  derived  their  beinir  from  those, 
already  nanud.  Then?  are  but  two  original  races  created  by  direct  ero- 
a.tion — the  Giants  and  the  Adamites.  The  Giants  were  created  before 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  are  referred  to  in  (^en.,  c.  1,  v.  20,  and  in  v.  27iti8 
said:  "So  God  create<l  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him :  male  and  female  cnvited  he  them."  These  personal 
pronouns  are  all  plural  nouns;  no  distinction  of  time  in  their  creation; 
all  created  at  the  same  time,  and  all  in  the  image  of  God;  that  is,  like 
t  he  human  appearance  of  God.  God  has  always  been  .seen  in  human 
form,  a  wiiite  man;  so,  then,  must  these  (liants  have  been  white  at  first, 
and  as  (iod  is  holy  so  were  they;  otln'rwiise  they  could  not  have  been 
in  God's  image.  The  serpent  must  have  been  the  first  Giant  named  in 
Scripture;  Ik;  is  often  alluded  to  as  the  Great  Dragon,  who  was  called 
theold  Serpent,  Salan  and  Devil  (Rev.  c.  12  v.  9).  In  this  samechapter  he 
is  called  a  Fallen  Angel,  proving  C(Uiclusively  that  once  those  Giants 
were  a  holy  people.  Ever  after  the  deception  of  .\dam  and  Eve.  they 
are  called  Dragons.  Serpents.  Satan  and  devils.  These  names  are 
always  associated  with  the  (4iant  race. and  never  with  Adamsrace.  In 
lefcrring  to  ihe  Giant  race  I  have  always  given  them  th<  ir  first  name. 
Giants.  They  are  run  through  the  u  hole  Scriptures  lus  Giants.  The 
connection  of  tlie  names  of  the  Giants  are  always  after  the  flood,  with 
Ham's  family  aud  nations.  The  whole  history  of  the  S'-riptures  show 
they  lost  the  .size  of  the  Giants  in  the  course  of  time,  aud  also  the  white 
color  with  which  (loil  first  made  them.  They  were  cursed  and  cast 
down  from  giants  to  tlie  present  black  man,  linder  blackness  and  dark- 
ness forever  to  await  the  execution  of  the  judgment  of  God  upon  them 
(Jude,  v.  la-b")).  They  lost  tlie  image  of  God  (white)  by  sin.  (Gen  , 
c.  5,  v.  1-2)— In  the  day  that  God  created  man  (one  man)  in  the  like- 
ness ((lodlike)  of  God  made  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  theni 
(plural),  and  blessed  them  and  called  their  name  Adam  in  the  day  they 
were  created.  Adam  was  created  in  the  likeness  of  God  (Godlike) 
both  he  and  Eve — the  Giants  in  the  ira.ige  (a  figure  to  represent)  of 
God.  Adam  is  called  the  .son  of  God  (Luke.  c.  '4,  v.  88).  The  Giants 
never  are  called  the  sons  of  God  anywhere  in  Scrijiturc,  but  alwaj-s 
Dragon,  Serpent,  Satan  and  Devils.  "  The  names  of  the  Giant  race  can 
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never  a|)])ly  to  Adams  rare.  Adam  is  the  son  of  God,  and  so  are  ali 
his  desceudants  called  tlie  sons  of  God.  Sons  of  God  and  Devils  never 
can  mean  the  same  people;  nor  like  God,  and  a  (igure  like  God,  are  not  the 
same.  Christ  never  called  any  of  the  black  or  yellow  races  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  the  best  of  rea-sons — they  would  have 
taught  all  to  be  devils  as  they  were.  We  have  a  clear  example  of  this 
in  c.  .)  of  Mark:  the  Gadareues  there  named  were  Giants  (or  the  black 
man).  Christ  cast  the  unclean  spirit  out  of  the  stron<r  Giant:  he  was 
then  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.  He  also  cast  out  the  unclean  s])irits  of 
about  two  thousand  Gadarenes  on  this  occasion.  What,  then,  did  they 
dol  Erect  a  church,  a  congregation,  to  worship  God  J  No:  but  told 
Christ  to  leave  their  coasts.  The  strong  Giant  wanted  to  be  adisciple 
of  Christ,  and  follow  him,  but  Christ  sutlered  him  not  to  follow  as  a 
di.sciple.  Christ  left  both  them  and  their  country.  Philij)  baptised 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch;  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Phili|)  w.a.* 
parted  from  him  by  the  .s])irit  of  God,  and  next  found  at  Azotas.  Xo 
account  whatever  is  given  that  the  Kthioi>ian  eunuch  ever  founded  a 
church  in  Ethiopia.  That  is  the  la.st  of  his  conversion.  If  the  (con- 
version of  the  world  to  Christ  was  ever  designed  to  be  accomplish- 
eil  through  the  Giant  race,  there  is  no  history  of  it  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  spirit  of  Goil  forbade  Paul  to  preach  in  Asia.  Why?  Because  at 
that  time  there  w^ere  but  few  pi-oplc  there  except  the  IFamite  Cushites 
and  the  .laphethites  mulattoes  of  Cain.  Christ  never  proacl)e<l  to  them, 
nor  did  Paul.  Have  these  two  races  become  more  Christian  since  the 
time  of  Christ  ?  No ;  they  are  not  a.s  near  a  Christian  people  now  a.s 
they  were  in  the  time  of  C;hrist.  The  world  will  .soon  be  convinced 
that  the  black  and  yellow  races  will  never,  as  races,  be  converted  to 
the  Christian  religion.  The  mightiest  war  of  the  world  is  ju.st  beton' 
us;  then  these  two  races  will  resist  all  Christians,  sword  in  hand.  Read 
the  history  of  the  races  as  givc-n  in  Scri|)ture,  and  Judge  what  is  best 
to  do.  Surely  the  great  masses  of  the  ministry  of  all  churches  know- 
but  little  of  the  history  of  races,  as  given  in  (Jod's  word.  Their  ])re)- 
udices  seeiu  to  be  too  great  ever  to  hunt  out  the  historical  truths  of 
the  Bible.  What,  then,  are  the  whole  people  to  do.'  Your  preachers 
never  will  give  you  the  truth  of  this  history.  Search  it  out  for  your- 
selves. You  have  the  Bible;  there  it  can  be  found.  I  have nodesigns 
by  presenting  this  little  book  only  to  help  any  one,  or  all,  who  raaV 
wish  to  know  what  the  Bible  savs  is  our  duty  to  the  colored  races. 
That  di'struction  awaits  our  Republic  in  its  jiresent  race  ])reiudices  is 
certain;  no  one  can  deny  who  understamls  (JoiTs  word.  Will  you  not 
try  to  save  it;  So  long  as  the  race  prejuilices  e.xist  with  the  ministy 
and  the  people,  we  are  as  perfectly  helpless  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
iMjuality  with  idolatrous  races — the  Humite  Giant  and  Cainite  .laph- 
ethites or  Chinese — as  the  horns  on  the  cow's  head ;  they  carry  «6  bv 
our  consent;  we  do  not  rcsi.st.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Rev.  c.  \2.  v. 
3,  by  the  "Great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  and 
seven  crowns  upon  his  heads."  These  ten hornson  thediagon's crown- 
ed heails  represent  the  white  race,  and  also  the  ten  horns  onthoseven- 
headed  leopard  beast.  (The  crowns  are  on  the  horns  here,  and  not  on 
the  seven  heads  of  the  beast).  These  horns  rejiresent  the  whole  white 
race,  who  are  shortly  to  be  crowneil  as  Kings.  But  it  is  clear  they  are 
carried  on  the  heads  of  th<-se  beasts  by  con.sent,  otherwise  it  could  not 
be  so;  for  God  has  given  the  government  of  the  world  to  the  white 
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race.    The  seven  lieads  of  these  beasts  represent  thoGiants  and  yellow 
races.     The  ten  white  Kings  here  represented  who  have  rriveii  their 
power  to  rule  and  govern  all  the  world  to  these  beasts,  do  it  by  con- 
sent;  they  do  not  resist  at  all  but  invite  them  to  share  in  ruling  tlie 
world  with  the  white  race.    God  will  not  let  this  stand.    If  it  were  to 
stand  the  whole  world  would  soon  be  idolatrous.     Idolatry  alwiu-s 
gains  over  Christianity.     "We  are  shown,  therefore,  CRev..  c.  17,  v.  IS- 
IS) that  God  intends  to  release  the  ten  horns  from  thi-se  beasts"  iioads. 
(The.se  l>easts  are  the  true  whore  of  Babylon).     (v.  10) — And  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  on  the  beast  (leopard  beast),  these  shall  hate 
the  whore  (the  IIaniit(!  Giants  and  Cainite .Taphethites)  and  shall  make 
her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh  and  burn  her  with  lire. 
The  greater  the  eipiality,  therefore,  of  the  white  race  with  the  two  col- 
ored races,  the  greater  the  violation  of  the  law  of  (?od  and  the  "-ri-.-iler 
the  war  for  the  white  i'a.ee  to  regain  what  they  have  gi\'en  jiwav  Ity  c<in- 
sent  (their  government  of  the  world).     God  never  designed  idolaters 
to  govern  the  world.     God  gave  it  to  the  sons  of  God  (.Vdam's  sons), 
the  white  race.    The  reasons,  then,  of  the  whole  economy  of  God  in 
the  government  of  the  world  by  Adam  and  his  sons  who  wi-re  create<l 
in  the  likeness  of  God,  (4od-lik-e,  and  God"s  sons,  they,  as  a  race  still 
retain  a  great  share  of  the  original  holiness  in  which  they  were  creat- 
ed. The  likeness  of  God  (white)  thr^y  still  retain,  and  with  it  the  sons 
of  God.    As  governors  of  the  world,  they,  of  course,  will  always  teach 
the  whole  peojile  tlr  laws  of  God  and  true  morals.     So  long  as  this 
race  retains  the  true  moral  character  in  which  they  were  first  created, 
so  long  God  will  select  them  as  rulers  of  the  world'.    Lose  the^e  great 
principles  and  we  are  idolaters  also,    The  Giant  race  were  first  created 
in  the  iwnr/r  of  (^od,  like  God  (white)vand  also  holy  at  first.    They,  a:? 
:i  race,  lost  their  holiness  bv  sin  and  a  violation  of  Goii's  law  given  to 
Ihem.    This  lo.ss  of  holiness  was  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  color 
(white)  and  l>lack  jilaeed  on  them  (as  a  seal.  Rev.,  c.  20,  v.  never 
to  be  rubbed  out  or  washed  off.    This  seal  on  them  was  for  the  express 
jjurpose  that  they  might  be  known  and  no  more  deceive  the  world  as 
they  had  Adam  and  Eve.    All  crosses,  therefore,  of  the  white  race  in- 
to the  Giant  race  must  jiroduce  a  mulatto  and  not  onlv  tliis,  but  a  loss 
of  the  title  of  son  of  God.    This  is  just  what  Cain  lost  and  a  curse 
l)laced  on  him  instead  of  sons  of  God.     A  curse  rests  on  the  whoie 
(liant  Hamite  race.    All,  therefore,  who  cross  into  it  Iwcome  partakers 
of  the  curse.    Cain,  Esau  and  Ishmael  are  examples  of  this.    The  leop- 
iird-beast  is  the  (liant  and  Japhethite  races;   the.se  are  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  last  war  of  the  world,  by  the  ten  white  Kings.    (The  war  is  in 
Asia).     I  can  never,  therefore,  believe  that  the  serpent  who  deceived 
Eve  was  a  beast  of  any  kind.    "He  was  more  subtle  (wise)  than  any 
bea.st  of  the  field;"  as  such  was  created  al)ove  all  beasts  of  the  inferior 
animal  creation.    All  beasts  answer  the  purjiose  for  which  God  made 
them,  none  have  ever  l)eeu  ea])able  of  \-iolating  any  law  of  God  and 
becoming  so  wicked  as  to  corrupt  any  human  beings  whatever.  The 
Giant  race,  then,  must  have  at  some  time  been  a  very  wiie,  holy  peo])le. 
Tlie  loss  of  that  holiness  has  not  yet  made  them'  beasts.    'God  still 
holds  them  accountable  for  their  work.     Neither  has  their  impaired 
wisdom  made  tlicni  beasts:  they  are  human  beings  and  still  under  the 
laws  of  God,  for  they  yet  resis't  God's  law.     Can  they,  therefore.  l>e 
saved?   Not  while  they  resi.st  the  laws  of  God;  neither  can  any  other 
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human  beiivs  bo  savc.l  and  resist  the  laws  of  God.     Wo  havo  shown 
that  the  Scripturrs  i)!iicc  total  depravity  on  tho  Giant  Hamitc  race  and 
not  on  Adam-s  race,  the  white  race.     The  liistory  of  Cam,  Esau  and 
Ishmael  prove  tliis.    Anv  race  of  people  totally  .lopraved  cunuot  extri- 
cate theni'plves  from  this  total  depravity  without  aid  from  a  sup<!nor 
Chri-itian  people.     God  ha>  furnished  this  aid  to  all  the  colored  races 
t!ir<.u<rh  th.'  ministrv  of  the  white  race,  and  placed  servitude  on  th.- 
llamite  race  to  the  white  race  so  as  to  have  them  accessilfle  to  the 
white  to  l>e  taii<;ht  the  Christian  reli;,'ion.     In  no  other  way  can  they 
be  tano-htand  helped  out  of  total  depravity;  only  this  winch  (.ocl  has 
provided  for  them.    It  is  ma-nanimous  in  the  white  race  to  do  this  tor 
them  ev.-rvthinir  taken  into  .  onsid.Tation.     Tlx-  deception  of  Adan. 
and  Eve  In-  this  Gi:.nt  race,  and  all  the  miseries  entailed  on  their  de- 
ycen.lants'are  at  the  hands  of  the  (iiants.     The  sin  winch  the  Giant 
race  committed  in  the  garden  of  Eden  would  seem  to  be  sufhcient  o1 
itself  to  totally  lieprave  anv  race  of  people.    Was  it  right,  therefore, 
for  God  to  curse  that  rsice  and  make  them  servants  to  Adam  and  his 
descendantsf    I  leave  the  answer  of  that  iiuestion  to  the  reader.    (  an 
this  crime  of  deceiving  Adam  and  P:ve  ever  be  torgiven  the  Giant 
Hamite  race?    Xone  but  God  can  do  this.    The  curse  rests  on  the  race 
and  must  be  satisfied  bv  the  penalty,  whatever  that  may  be.    1  he 
Giant  flamite  race  and  tlie  race  <.f  Cain  both  rest  under  the  curse  o1 
God      t  he  race  of  Adam,  the  white  race,  rest  under  a  blessing  l.an 
these  races,  then,  ever  be  equals^     There  is  but  *,ne  way  to  do  this: 
(iod  must  foririvp  tho  two  colore.)  races  an.l  place  them  under  a  simi- 
lar hlessing  to  that  of  the  wliiie  race,  or  the  white  race  must  commit 
sins  great  enou-1,  to  make  them  ihe  equals  of  the  colored  races,  neither 
-of  «hich  is  likely  ever  to  be  iUm-    I  1'"!'^'  ^"J  V'."^^° 

world  would  alfbo  idolatrous  and  as  such  be  lost  entire  to  the  tavoi  o 
God.    No  one  who  believes  the  Scriptures  can  deny  this  ine(iuality  ol 
these  races,  an.l  yet  we  nev.  r  hear  this  doctrin,'  preache.i  tr.mi  the  pul- 
pit now.     Any  preacher  who  would  attempt  t..  prea.-h  that  all  thf 
laces  were  n.-t'cpials  in  the  fav.,r  ..f  God.  would  be  .len.ed  a  I'ulP't 
hurle.l  .>ut  of  the  Church:   and  yet  this  .hutriue  is  clearly  i'«"|.tural. 
What,  then,  .io  these  instructions  of  the  pnlpit  amount  to?    Why,  jus 
this :    We  intend  to  undo  what  God  lias  .lone.  an.  take  the  curse  ott  ol 
these  «)lored  races  by  conf.  rring  on  them  the  blessings  of  the  white- 
race.  *  f  God  will  not  do  it.  we  will !     Will  ye  su<-ceed?     No.  nevci. 
Be  men.  Christians;  maintain  at  all  ha/.ards  the  blc.smgs  God  has  con- 
ferred on  vonr  race.     It  is  more  iirecious  than  li.mors.  gol.l.  an.ls  or 
life  it.self."  It  is  a  treasure  -iven  you  by  -  the  Creator  to  enable  you  to 
live  forever  with  Go.l.    Investigate  fully  and  freely  m  your  pulpits  to 
all  the  p.M.ple  the  whole  Scriptures  touching  on  the  history  7''>9J«<;^ 
without  ,,reiv..lice  or  favor  to  any  people     Don't  deny  '"^v  brot'^r  he 
ri-ht  t.>  each  anv  and  every  part  ..f  God  s  word  tron.  the  l'«lp' «  » 
his  (;o.l-given  right.    None  but  bigots  full  ot  prepi.l.ce  will  ret  is.,  to 
investigate  any  i».rtion  of  Go.l's  word.    Such  b,...ts  ''t  the  head  t  . an, 
church  a-s  rulers  will  over  .1..  more  harm  than  good.    They  ilo  not 
d  serve  a  support  at  the  han.ls  of  any  Church;       ^y^}'' '"^"^ 
retire  an.l  wo  k  for  their  own  support.     To  refuse  a  tull  >nvest.gat.on 
of  the  inspired  wor.l  of  God  is  infi.lelity.    Those  l>7»^hers  therefo  e 
who  refuse  to  learn  what  the  Scriptures  teach  on         "f'/y  °\ 
races  are  secr.:tlv  teaching  to  the  poople  inhdelity.     1  hey  teach  dog- 
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nnitically,  tliat  nil  ]U'oplc  urn  of  Aflam  and  Evp,  and  an  snrli  ontitlod 
to  the  hlossin^'^i  of  tlio  wliite  race.  Tliis  is  clearly  dofjinatical  infidel- 
ity, and  Icmls  diri'clly  to  tile  sale  (in  the  dark)  of  the  white  man's 
l)irthri^'ht.  O,  luit  we  must  understand  Hchrcw,  (ircck  and  Latin, 
anil  all  the  h  iiriUMl  sciences  before  we  can  know  tlie  ()ri;;in  of  the  ne- 
l^ro  and  Chinese.  Indee<!  I  Does  the  Scriptures  tcaeli  this,  ormeu? 
Not  the  Bible,  but  men.  We  have  the  IJible  translated  out  of  liu- orig- 
inal languaijes  anil  done  as  perfectly  as  ever  any  other  set  of  men  can 
do  it.  That  tlie  Giants  are  one  ])eo|)h!  and  a  cur.se  rests  on  them;  tlie 
Cainitcs  are  another  people  and  a  curse  rests  on  them;  and  that  the 
white  race  are  another  ])eo])le'and  that  a  blessing  rests  on  tliem,  none 
can  mistake.  Those  who  can  read  the  Hible  in  plain  Englisli  can  know 
this  to  be  clearly  the  teachings  of  the  Hible.  Is  it  not,  IIkmi,  dogmat- 
ical iultdelity  to  teach  that  the  Scriptures  teacii  all  are  of  Adam  an<l 
Eve?  Negroes,  Chinese  and  white  people,  and  all  eipial  in  the  bless- 
ings of  Shem,  tlie  white  man,  and  e(]uals  in  Adam,  the  son  of  God? 
Don't  i)ermit  your  birthright  to  be  sold  iu  this  way  by  these  blind, 
dogmatical  divines;  they  don't  understand  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
and  are  teaehiuK  self-made  ideas  and  call  thein  the  word  of  (Jod.  Ev- 
erything of  the  history  of  the  Hamite  Giant,  the  Cainite  .lapliethite, 
Chinese  and  the  Adamite  white  man,  is  clearly  told  in  jilain  English 
in  the  Bible,  as  you  now  read  it.  Read  and  judge  for  yourself.  If 
any  who  may  read  these  ])ages  con.sider  these  closing  remarks  to  be 
uncharitable,  ungenerous  and  unchristian,  I  will  make  suitable  ac- 
knowledgements if  they  will  prove  from  the  English  text  of  Scripture 
that  Giants  or  negroes,  Turks,  Tartars.  Chinese,  etc.,  are  regular  lineal 
<lescend:ints  o1'  Adam  and  Eve  as  well  as  the  white  race.  Until  this  is 
proven  I  shall  contiuid  strenuously  that  everything  said  in  these  clos- 
ing remarks  are  just  and  appropriate,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
.'lotliing  but  the  truth. 


well  Knows;  bn' 
pamphlet  '  ...jriec'' 
.1  larger  book,  and  no  ' 
amined,  it  will  at  • 
vhich  the  rear* 
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iv^     vrPLES  OF  GOLD  M 


PICTUKES  OF  SILVER; 


EXHiniTINrt  AN  ENTIRE 


NKW  ANIV  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORY  OK 

€vil  (^ixhmWk^  and  Wi\x, 


TOE  PRACTICAL  ISSUE  OF 
\ 


"GOD  BEING  IN  CHRIST,  RECONCILING  THE 
WORLD  UNTO  HIMSELF." 


I 


RESULT  TO 


THE  FREEDOM  AND  GLOllY 


1  I 

ji 

I 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  ERA— PEACE,  PEACE, 
PEACE.  AS  PER  THE  BIBLE, 


Tliniiiiih  till-  Mi-iliiiiinliip  of 


J)i!.  T.  ,T.  HAKVEY,  Senior. 


■  Hp  s  ft  bftstiud  tn  (he  tiiiu- 
Tliat  doth  net  imiick  of  ntiscrvation  ; 
Whioti.  though,  I  will  not  ]trnctlcc  to  deceive. 
Ypt.  to  avoffi  itecoit,  I  nu'iui  to  li-arn," 

"  "Tlfi  tlio  suDiiQt  of  lift',  aivps  iiiRTDysticnl  lore. 
Anrt  oantln^  ovcnl*  c«*t  tlicir  xlindoVs  liffnri'.' ' 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

1  S  H  S  . 


APPLES-OF  GOLD 

IN 

PICTUEES  OF  SILVEE; 

EZHIBITINO  AN  ENTIBE 

N  EW  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORY  OF 

«,  a^alamiti^^  mil  mt, 

THE  PBACTICAI,  ISSUE  OF 

"GOD  BEING  IN  CHEIST,  RECONCILING  THE 
WORLD  UNTO  HIMSELF." 

RESULT  TO  BE 

THE  FREEDOM  AND  GLORY  OF  WOMAN; 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  ERA— PEACE,  PEACE, 
PEACE,  AS  PER  THE  BIBLE, 

Through  the  Mcdiumahip  of 

Dr.  T.  J.  HARVEY,  Senior. 


"  lie's  R  bastard  to  (be  limo 
That  <!oth  not  amack  of  obscrvatton ; 
Whioh,  though,  I  will  not  praeiicc  to  deceive, 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  Uara." 

"  the  puuset  of  life,  gtTWimcTnTStloal  lore, 
And  ooming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 


I»XJBLISHKD   BY  THE  AUTHOR. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  : 
1  ses. 


/  3  d:  f 
H 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  visible  author  of  this  tract  is  but  a  medium, 
and  claims  not  to  have  discovered  this  new  matter 
embodied  iu  this  work  ;  it  came  to  him  principally 
when  in  a  trance  state,  having  a  panoramic  view  of 
things  to  come;  and  a  principle  said  to  him  write. 
He  came  to  the  citj  recently,  a  stranger  under  Spirit 
influence,  without  knowing  what  he  was  to  be  used 
for;  indeed,  not  having  any  choice,  only  that  it  be 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  GOOD — the  invisi- 
bles themselves,  choosing  his  field  of  labor.  The 
result,  thus  far,  is  before  you. 

The  invisibles  have  called  him  to  duty,  and  they 
will  call  you,  who  are  our  readers,  to  duty  too: 
unless,  indeed,  you  refuse  and  rebel,  when  woes 
will  visit  you. 

The  writer's  experiences  in  life,  have  been  long, 
varied,  and  hard  and  tedious  ;  but  day  is  breaking, 
and  he  hails  the  blessed  morn  with  inexpressible 
delight.  He  sees  clearly  that  all  indeed  has  been 
working  together  for  good  to  him,  and  to  the  race ; 
and  that  his  security  lies  in  a  vigilant  action  for  the 
common  good.    And  God  said  :  "  let  there  be  light." 

Sak  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  4th,  1868. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868, 
Bt   Db.   T.   J.  HARVEY, 
In  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  CoUfomis. 


THE  GREAT  RECONCILIATION. 


Text.— Thoro  is  nHhing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed ;  neithor  hid 
that  shall  not  be  kuowa.    Mat.  x  :  26.    Also,  Luke  xn  :  2. 

Come  now,  and  kt  us  reason  logo  her,  saith  the  Lord:  Though  your  sins 
be  as  scarlet,  thoy  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  thuugh  they  bo  red  like  crim- 
son, they  shall  bo  as  WJOl.   IsA.  1st  Chap.  18th  ver. 

C  Wo  use  the  Bible  as  a  text  book,  when  it  can  be  used,  to 
ooafirm  what  new  Rdvelations  teaoh,  even  as  Jesus  was 
the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  being  fulfilled  in  his  day  ; 
he  uncovered  mysterious  parts,  just  so  far  as  he  could 
utilize  them  in  giving  confidence  in  his  ow/i  spiritual  teach- 
ings— and  no  farther.  He  did  not  uncover  all;  but  in 
the  language  of  our  text,  he  promised  that  all  should  be. 
But  should  be,  included  a  very  wide  future,  so  that  the  lit- 
tle revealments  of  to-day  are  but  beginnings,  compared 
with  what  is  to  be ;  and,  too,  compared  with  the  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  knowledge  in  store  for  such  as 
faithfully,  and  with  a  pure  purpose,  knock  at  the  rio-ht 
door  for  it.  Knowledge  was  never  sown  broadcast — pearls 
were  not  to  be  cast  before  swine ;  nor  yet  would  such  a 
course  be  consistent.     But,  the  "  wise  shall  understand." 

The  Bible  to  us  is  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of 
spiritualism,  and  though,  like  modern  spiritualism,  it  is 
made  up  of  evil  and  good — wheat  and  tares — that  we  may 
have  something  to  do,  to  avoid  plucking  up  the  one,  while 
we  properly  use  the  other.  Indeed,  this  similarity,  to  our 
mind,  is  the  surest  connecting  link.  Both,  however,  to  the 
unskillful  and  non  spiritualist — or,  to  mere  novices  in 
Spiritualism — thoy  are  but  a  mysterious  jumble — sealed 
books.  Hence,  no  one  should  be  blamed  for  misunder- 
standing or  disbelieving  either  ;  however /?i(tcA  people  way 
be  blamed  for  non-investigation — Yea  !  Ceaseless  Investi- 
gation "Proves  all  Things." 

Some  of  the  prophecies,  we  know,  have  been  fulfilled, 
which  affords  reasonable  assurance  that  such  as  remain  will 
be.    And,  the  knowledge  gathered  froin^tho  Scriptures, 
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bein»  ahead  of  the  limes  in  which  ttev  were  written,  is  in 
evidence  of  their  inspirational  character. 

Before  proceeding,  we  must  premise  that  an  age  i  • 
Reason  never  has  existed  among  men,  but  is  just  how  i». 
the  dawn.  Both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  wer- 
dogmatic  in  the  estremest  sense;  and  necessaiiir  so,  to< 
The  race  had  to  be  developed  up  to  the  reasoning  plane  ; 
had  to  be  schooled  first  in  tie  unreasonable  Darkness  pr-^ 
ceding  the  light.  And  this  schooling,  too,  involved  tim. 
and  means,  and  a  long  series  of  experiences,  not  ended 
yet. 

The  designs  apon  the  trestle-board  of  Deitv  were  nerer 
revealed  to  man — anciently  ;  and  but  vorr  partially  imr — 
little  by  little.  Solomon  discovered,  and  so  declared,  that 
God  gloried  in  Secrbct — but  that  it  was  honorable  to 
search  oat  matters. 

Never  were  words  more  fitly  spoken  I 

Jesus,  understanding  the  FatJier's  Law  of  Seoroov,  wa.^ 
himself  ittry  secretive;  putting  off  revealments.  as  y^r  our 
text,  to  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future — the  r 
themselves  to  announce  the  time  and  order.  T: 
of  the  Master  learning  that  secrecy  was  the  law. 
free  to  ask  questions;  and  finally  "durst  not  ask  him  any 
more  questions."    M.4T.  xii :  46. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Jesus  was  bom,  lived,  snf- 
fered  and  died,  all  in  accordance  with  prophecy.  I 
sion  being  to  fulfil  the  Scriptures.    Came  not  to 
will — medium  UIk  '    And,  says  the  record. 
be«n  written  concerning  him,  shall  bt  /uljflUd."'  1 
ixrv:  44.    Yet,  it  would  be  useless  to  i  oi  v  r;  ! — wit! 
generation — for   die  fulfillment  con. 
were  it  not  that  we  see  Uiat  tliey  are  I 
indeed,  are  running  to  and  fro,  and  knouic^^'e  t*  on  the 
incr«ase.    The  wise  are  understanding  things  hitherto 
covered;  all  indicative  of  the  time  of  the  end   of  this 
jikaae  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  victorious  and  glorious  phase  ihere<if — by  some 
mis-named  the  MiUatium  ;  as  though  that  glorious  era 
was  to  last  hut  a  thousand  years.    The  penlous  times,  il 
Tim.  3  Chap.,  that  were  to  mark  the    last  days,"  are  indeed 
upon  OS,  to  the  very  letter — and  worse,  if  possible. 
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ImpiidencG  and  audacity  wliilc  honesty  is  being  deified; 
and  confidence  are  tbings  that  wore.  Corruption  is  fast 
cuhuinating  to  its  zenith — going  to  seed — and  ripening  for 

destruction. 

Some  of  the  disciples  in  Paul's  time  were  troubled  about 
the  ^'second  coming  of  Christ",  hut  ho  quieted  them  by 
assuring  thoni  that  the  day  of  Christ  would  not  come,  un- 
til there  first  came  a  falling  away  ;  and  that  the  man  of 
sin  be  revealed,  etc.  ii.  Tiies.  2  Chap.  We  presume  no 
one  will  contend  that  the  falling  away  has  yet  to  be  ;  or, 
that  the  man  of  sin  has  not  been  revealed.  Uence,  the 
way  is  indeed  open  for  that  "day  of  Christ" — the  mighty 
Change ;  and  we  see  nothing  yet  lacking  but  the  actual 
fighting  of  that  "  Coming  Armageddon  Battle."  That,  as 
the  Jewish  dispensation  was  closed  out  by  a  great  battle, 
even  so  this  dispensation  will  be.  And  we  see  every  indi- 
cation that  the  battle  will  come  oft'. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  nor  to  explain 
these  things;  the  task  fell  upon  another,  and  his  work  is 
before  the  world,  to  tell  for  itself.  Other  works  have  been 
published — and  will  bs  more ;  but  as  yet,  we  have  seen  or 
heard  of  but  the  one  that  is  worth  a  straw  on  that  most 
vital  subject.  We  have  reference  to  "  the  Armageddon, 
or,  the  U.  S.  in  Prophecy,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  of 
Cincinnatti,  Ohio.  President  of  the  8oule  Female  College. 
See  the  "  Revised  Edition."* 

Our  business  is  not  with  war  ;  nor,  tohen  it  may  come  ; 
but  the  PHiLOSorHY  of  it — as  the  Deific  Contrast  of  peace. 
1%  must  be  /  Indeed,  war  has  been  the  order  ever  since 
Cain  slew  his  brother  Ahel  ;  and  our  seasons  of  peace 
have  been  nothing  more  than  "  armed  truces."  The  law 
saying — "in  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war" — the  prac- 
lice,  too — has  been,  and  is  now,  faithful  to  the  order.  The 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  have  been  but  one  con- 
tinuous war  era  ;  and  men  are  much  mistaken,  indeed,  who 
suppose  Jesus — at  his  first  coming — came  to  initiate  a 
peace  era.  He  made  this  matter  very  clear,  indeed,  by 
protesting  that  he  came,  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 
Mat.  x:  34.    And  "lie  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell 

♦Probably,  no  one  bu*-  Mr.  B.  has  been  inspired  to  exhibit  the  high  dfstiny 
of  those  Uuited  Stittcs  in  -uch  lilowing  colors — rni  i  too,  founded  upon  the 
Pruphecles.   That  portion  of  bis  work,  alone,  is  of  more  Talue  than  due  gold. 
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his  gament  and  bnv  one  ~    Lcxk  nn :  36.    Pat  there 

ean  be  eo  better  prc-'  C  tlan  ih«t  war  ka»  j-eH*ir,r.i  :  and. 

too.  ChnsJians  en^sg*  in  it  with  jnst  as  much  of  the 

as  do  infidels.    But  therefore ! 

Trai  in^  l  ack.  *e  find  ihat  God  stands  pledged — bound 

bv  an  oalk,  as  some  express  it— that  the  world  sLouM  be 

filled  with  bis  gloir :  and  that  bis  people  shall  be  satisfied 
with  hU  goodness.'  The  thme  of  this  aceomplishment  was 

not  stateo  ;  but.  in  the  ir.eantiine.  attotker  design— recent- 
It  revealed  »s  per  onr  test— has  been  distwered,  whKh 
nnlocks  all  the  iny>terT  as  to  the  delay— and  the  reasons 

for  war,  and  the  war  era.  Ti- 
lt is  siroplv  this  :  L>eitT  did  not  design  that  either  Uis 
Horr  or  his  goodness,  ^onld  be  developed,  in  any  lo» 
degree  :  neither  in  anv  hurried  orsek.  Having  all  of  time 
and  eiemitv.  too,  in  h^  mind's  eye.  he  determined  to  in- 
stitate,  engineer  and  command,  in  a  teriet  of  proceeee*.  as 
<Wm9>  to  and  for,  the  grert  pictnre  to  be.  All  admit 
that  God  works  hs  means,  and  «<r  say  by  deagns.  too, 
even  preordained    and,  too,  anmot  M  in  the  accompUA- 

nient.  , 

He  saw  m  the  distance  the  great  pe«»  en,  when 
swords  shuoW  be  beatyn  into  plongb-shares ;  hot  be  saw, 
too.  that  a  peace  era  coold  not  U  enjoyed— with  iBt«ia- 
fied  a#*— withoot  a  cxmlntt  preceding  it ;  and  too,  a  Umf 
series  of  drillings  and  experiences— in  the  #rA«rf  of  con- 
trasts. War  irw,  and  u,  that  school ;  hence,  it  has  per- 
tained, and  the  record  siows  that  God  *«  been  Commander 
in-Chief  It  is  said  that  the  war  that  demohshed  Jen»sa- 
lem.  and  closed  oot  the  Nation,  came  down  from  Heaven. 

^Xot  o'n'lv  did  tkni  evil  come  down  from  H^ven,^^  « 
have  it,  Isi.  XLv :  7.  that  God  did  cm.«  evjl-of  which 
war  is  but  one  item,  or  one  of  lU  branches.  The  truth  is, 
He  created  amtm*t*  and  the  law  to  govern  all  these  ihin^ 
All  calamities,  pl^es  and  dise«e  are  but  br«Krh«of 
the  one  great  tree,  and  are  contrarts  to  their  OBW**^ 
Xegative  Evil,  PoatiTe  Gnoi. 

Wfc«o^  «  arm  **«  pi-OW  ■«-«^, 
ne«««.d«te  MdkHfcB»«!»— ■'■1'*- 

The  law  of  dualaty  governing  in  all  departments— r 
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easibj  seen  that  evil,  in  all  its  liideousness,  is  but  negative 
good — to  intensify  and  give  zest.  Good,  indeed,  at  the 
point  of  zero,  would  scarcely  he  good  ;  but  intensify  it,  and 
it  rises — by  regular  gradation — to  the  superlative  good 
— glory  or  happiness. 

We  will  cite  the  case  of  the  prodigal  son  as  illustrative. 
The  parable  was  prophetic,  and  covered  the  beauty  of  the 
contrast  principle  being  revealed.  The  son  was  indeed  a 
progressive  bring,  and  could  not  bc  content  with  remaining 
at  the  old  domicil,  where  Father  alone  was  boss  and  he  a 
mere  cypher.  He  vmst  try  his  hand  at  bossing  for  himself 
— and  in  a  new  range,  too ;  but,  when  he  broke  down,  he 
remembered  his  Father's  house,  and  returned.  And  meet- 
ing a  cordial  reception,  he  was  happy  beyond  measure — 
by  virtue  of  his  being  schooled  in  the  miserable ;  while 
the  sober-sided  brother  having  enjoyed  happiness  only  at 
the  point  of  zero,  hQCMne  jealous  and  murmered — the  happy 
Father,  and  brother  having  absorbed  all  of  his  happiness. 

Another  and  better  illustration  is  found  in  Paul  to  the 
Rom.  V :  20.  Reaching  back  to  the  very  corner-stone  of 
"  original  sin " — and  seeing  without  a  "glass  darkly,"  he 
saw  the  contrast  principle  in  its  very  incipiency.  Saying 
in  substance,  that  the  law,  forbidding  to  eat  the  forbidden 
fruity  was  made  on  purpose  to  be  broken  and,  at  that  spe- 
cific gap,  sin  should  enter,  as  a  prelude,  to  a  much  greater 
amount  of  grace  or  favour,  than  would  have  abounded 
xoithout  the  sin.  "  Did  much  more  abound  ?"  Words  fitly 
spoken  indeed  1 

This  new  light  coming  under  the  law  of  progress,  direct- 
ing its  rays  upon  the  hideous  and  inverted  negative,  changes 
criginal  sin  into  an  original  blessing.  The  very  reverse, 
indeed,  of  orthodox  teachings — and  their  own  Scriptures 
teach  it  too. 

Uence,  our  venerable  mother  Eve  stands  exonerated, 
and  rcchemed  from  all  blame  for  having  partaken  of  the 
forbidden  fruit — and  her  praise  should  "much  more 
abound"  by  virtue  of  the  long  years  of  censure  and  blame 
that  has  rested  upon  her.  Her  ambition  was  competent  to 
the  task  of  taking  all  hazards  in  violating  a  law — in 
which  she  could  see  no  consistency.  The  result  was  won- 
derful indeed — even  glorious  too — when  viewed  in  its  «w- 
veiled  LIGHT. 
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To  lier,  indeed,  belongs  all  the  hokor  of  li.aving  started 
the  prof;re&sive  nioveuient.  She  set  the  ball  in  motion  ;  of 
which,  the  "running  to  and  fro  in  this  time  of  the  end"  is 
but  a  continuation,  and  without  which — Ob  the  thought ! — 
monotony  and  chaos  would  long  since  have  doomed  the 
race  to  OBLIVION.    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  contrast  principle  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  man.  (Joun9.)  That  was  a  clear  case  of  pre-ordina- 
tion — that,  not  only  should  the  power  of  God  be  made 
manifest,  in  giving,  or  creating,  as  it  wore,  a  faculty  which 
he  never  had — but,  that  this  happiness  should  much  more 
abound  by  virtue  of  the  calamity.  And  "  who  did  sin  " — 
that  the  calamity  was  visited  on  him  ?  No  one ;  "neither." 
Good  grew  out  of  the  £uil. 

Again  :  Paul  said  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
word  unto  himself " — not  imputing  their  trespass  unto  them ; 
agreeing  with  Christ's  last  words — "  Father  forgive,  etc., 
when  the  *m— if  it  had  been  one — was  the  most  henious 
possible. 

The  true  hilosophy  is,  that  sin  is  a  mighty  worker — 
and,  as  activities  and  erpericjices,  even  of  the  roughest  kind, 
are  among  the  requirements  of  Deity  lie  uses  it  on  a  very 
large  scale  indeed,  and  even  accepted  the  service  of  an 
evil,  lying  spirit  to  help  accomplish  a  certain  evil — 
negative  good — as  though  to  prove  to  us  that  evil,  as  well 
as  good  spirits,  were  useful  to  Him.  (i.  Kings  22.  And  ii. 
Chron.  XVIII :  21  22. 

In  the  Great  house  which  God  is  building,  "  there  be 
vessels  to  honor,  and  vessels  to  dishonor,"  each  useful  in 
their  place.  Each  loorker  represents  makers  or  builders  of 
these  various  parts  or  vessels,  and  are  being  prepared  at 
all  points  of  the  compass,  in  mountain,  plain  and  wilderness. 
And  soon  Deity  will  bring  the  parts  together  ;  when  all  will 
fit  in  their  place  without  a  jar,  or  the  sound  of  a  hammer 
being  heard.    "  Beautiful  and  Glorious  "  indeed  ! 

We  will  bring  the  rainbow  on  the  witness  stand.  That 
jewel  of  beauty,  that  extorts  from  the  veriest  infidel  in- 
stinctive adoration.  But  its  beauty  is  lost  in  the  instant 
that  its  negative,  the  black  cloud,  disappears ;  and  as  too 
the  cloud  is  perfect,  even  so  the  bow — and,  no  cloud  no 
bow. 
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And  last,  though  not  least,  comes  Photography — by  Di- 
vine appointment — and  iUustrates  the  contrast  principle 
more  minutely.  It  testifies,  that  not  only  is  the  darkness 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  a  Negative — but  that  it 
must  come  out  of  the  Cliemical  laboratory,  in  an  inverted 
form  ;  or,  in  common  phraseology,  wrong  side  foremost — 
even  a  hideous  thing  to  the  non  artistic. 

Just  so,  with  very  many,  who — looking  at  but  the  Nega- 
tive of  the  great  picture.  Deity  is  shadiruj  for,  seeing  only 
its  inverted  side,  cry  away  with  it — it  is  all  wrong — it  is 
hideous  ;  it  is  even  absurd,  ridiculously  absurd.  But  to  the 
truly  initiated — this  is  only  in  evidence  that  the  master 
ARTIST  is  doing  a  ijerfect  work;  and,  as  the  Negative  is 
perfect — or  being  made  so — we  can  have  no  doubt,  as  to 
the  beautiful  of  the  2>ositive — to  be. 

The  contrast  principle  applies  to  religions  too,  as  well  as 
to  other  things.  The  Apostle  .James  spoke  of  a  "  vain  reli- 
gion," and  a  pure  and  unilefiled" — as  but  the  legitimate 
contrasts,  to  the  opposite  kind. 

That  pure  and  undefiled  before  God  and  man  was^  very 
different  indeed,  from  such  as  was  generally  taught  by  the 
Apostles ;  it  having  no  Baptisms  nor  prayers : — but  the 
prayer  of  works.  It  agrees  well  with  that  religion  named 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  as  entitling  us — or  who  may — to  ascend  to  the 
reason  platform — where  sins  are  to  be  remitted  without 
prayers.  That,  is  the  religion  to  which  the  current  kind 
has  only  been  the  Negative,  the  hideous  side  thereof;  and 
hideous  truly  it  has  been.    But,  good  comes  of  Evil  ! 

When  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  he  Philosophis- 
ing, gave  them  a  very  child-like  formula,  as  simple  as  A,  B, 
G,  just  as  a  kind  parent  gives  cobbs,  blocks  and  sticks  to 
their  children  in  the  nursery,  by  which  they  are  both 
amused  and  instructed  ;  drilled  in  the  use  of  things.  But 
Jesus  took  good  care  to  preface  that  little  prayer  with, 
"  vour  Heavenly  Father  knowuth  before  ye  ask,  what  things 
ye  have  need  of."  See  Mat.  vi.  Virtually,  saying,  if  he 
were  addressing  individuals  grown  up  to  man  and  woman- 
hood in  knowledge  and  reason,  he  would  have  taught  that 
the  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need,  without  the 
asking :  except  by  aspiration  and  good  works. 
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Tbe  time  has  come  to  put  Mvay  cbilclish  things,  blocks, 
cobbs  and  sticks,  hence  you  will  see  them  denounced  by 
wholesale  in  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  verses  of  tiie  chap- 
ter, of  which  our  text  is  a  part.  Not  that  those  thinsrs 
ever  were,  or  ever  had  been  wrong,  but  that  they  had  to  he, 
and  are  indeed,  being  dispensed  with  ;  as  a  preparation  to 
the  adoption  of  a  better  religion  upon  the  platform  of 
REASON  and  philosophy. 

That  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  never  has  been  fulfilled,  but 
applii;s  to  Sodomites  of  to-day— Gentiles  as  to  Jews.  That 
Jewish  covering  it  wears,  was  only  to  remain  until  these 
times,  when  reNeahiients  arc  in  order.  The  cover  is  now 
lifted.  Remember,  that  1800  years  ago,  the  partition  wall 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  broken  down; — never, 
never  to  be  rebuilt.  -j  j 

Paul  expressed  a  great  truth  indeed,  when  lie  said  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.  He  was 
ill  Christ,  and  in  Paul,  too  ;  and  in  every  willing  worker— 
man  or  woman,  liut  the  reconciliation  was  not  finished  up 
by  Jesus  nor  Paul ;— nor  is  it  yet  finished.  Much,  very 
much,  remaincth  to  be  done. 

Indeed,  that  phase  of  the  religion,  which  Paul  and  his 
associates  taught,  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  produce 
reconciliation;  but  wns  the  mere  sAat/w^r*— preparatory 
thereto.  E\  en  had  not  the  falling  away  taken  place— as 
predicted— it  was  only  to  reconcile,  or  save,  a  "/ew,"  and 
scarcely  that  few.  If  the  righteous  are  "  scarcely  saved  " 
Paul  even  feared  tliat  he  might  not  be  included.  Hence 
that  phase  of  the  Religion  was  indeed,  a  failure,  viewed  as 
either  a  means  of  reconciliation,  or  a  naviny  institution. 
The  setting  members  of  the  same  household,  one  against 
the  other,  was  surely  llie  very  opposite  of  reconciliation. 
Indeed,  no  one— taking  the  inspired  I'aul  for  an  example, 
ever  lived  the  Christian  Religion,  but  its  founder.  Paul 
confessed  the  failure,  in  saying  the  good  that  he  would,  that 
he  done  not— while  that  wliich  lie  would  noi  do,  that  he 
done ;  because  evil  was  present  with  him.  That  religion, 
though  it  could  not  stem  the  current  of  evil,  and  save,  it 
was  indeed,  an  excellent  Deific  Contrast  to  one  that  can 
and'  will  save.  It  has  given  1800  years  of  very  hard  ex- 
periences, even  as  Jesus  learned  obedience  by  the  things  h^ 
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suffered.  Suffering,  indeed,  is  but  a  preparation  for  happi- 
ness ;  hence  the  teaching  :  "  Whom  tlie  Lord  loveth,  lie 
ch.isteneth." 

Do  any  doubt,  as  to  tlie  first  phase  of  the  Christian  Re- 
lio-ion  being  but  a  drill  and  contrast  to  that  whidi  is  to 
be,  let  theiii  compare  the  liltlc  narrow  way  that  few  could 
find,  and  when  found,  7ione  could  xunlk  in  it,  with  the  great 
higinvay  in  the  offing  to  be  opened  up ;  over  wiiich  no  un- 
clean thing  shall  pass;  and,  it  is  to  be  so  wide  and  plain, 
that  even  fools  shall  not  err  therein.  See  Isaiah  ix.  and 
XXXV.  Chapters. 

Now  docs  it  not  look  as  thougli  tlie  narrow  way  was 
desiijned  as  a  contrast  only  ;  and  even  so  the  religion  ?  And, 
\i\.\\ti'-\  better  covenant"  was  but  a  contrast,  how  much  more 
the  Jewish  ?  which  Jesus  in  Just  so  many  words  pronounced 
the  power  of  darkness.  Luke  xxii  :  63.  Even  so  dark 
that  the  Jews  did  not,  could  not  know,  what  tliey  were 
doing.  And,  Christianity  in  its  fallen  and  degenerate  state, 
is  anything  but  a  light  to  the  world  or  a  salt  of  the  earth. 
But,  he  liiat  lettetli  will  let;  "and  as  the  very /(oar"  of 
the  Jews  had  come  to  crucify,  and  thus  cap  the  climax  of  their 
iniquity,  even  so,  the  hour  of  the  fallen  church  will  come; 
yea  1  it  is  tumbling,  trembling,  even  noio.  And  the  clouds 
gather  blackness  to  the  climax.  But  the  view  is  hideous. 
We  turn  to  the  jn-ejmrat/on. 

Action,  decision,  Jirmncss,  is  now  demanded;  the  world's 
great  crises  must  he  met,  and  such  as  are  not  prepared  to 
meet  it  with  joy,  7nusl  meet  it  with  grief 

But  there  remainelh  yet,  a  little  while  for  preparation, 
and  we  say,  as  a  last  call,  wash  and  make  you  clean ;  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings,  cease  to  do  evil  (cease  to  war) 
learn  to  do  well,  etc.  Then  come  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether, as  our  text  invites;  even  as  many  as  can  be  willing 
and  obedient  to  the  injunction:  " cease  to  do  evil."  The 
war  will  be  dreadful  indeed  !  But  the  strong  .shall  be  as 
tow,  and  the  maker  of  it  as  a  spark;  and  they  shall  both 
burn  together,  and  none  shall  quench  them.  "The  war 
parties  will  be  arrayed  in  their  might  and  glory, /or  the  last 
time,  and  devour  each  other. 

But  we  cannot  collect  all  the  scriptures  bearing  upon  this 
most  vital  question.    Mr.  Baldwin  and  others,  labour  iu 
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that  field ;  but  investigate  carefully,  let  not  rcxson  be  de- 
throne<J.  We  have  shown  that  war,  hideous  as  it  may  get 
to  be,  is  but  a  deific  contrast  to  the  great  p~ack  era,  and 
the  xooner  it  reaohes  its  climax,  the  sooner  swords  will  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  etc. — sooner,  all  conflicts  will  be 
over. 

"  The  wise  shall  understand  ! " 

!>•  coscLisios,  we  will  remark,  that  our  grammar 
teaches  the  beauty  and  use  of  contrauls,  without  which,  we 
should  tuver  have  known,  the  t>etter  best,  and  the  superla- 
tive summit.  Even  so.  the  master  grammarian  <liii  Hof  rest 
from  Uis  labours,  until  he  had  ma<.le  and  arranged  the 
amplest  provision  for  contrasts.  Hence  the  war  era  must 
reach  its  summit — 'tis  its  /ate;  none  shall  quench  them. 
Indeed,  if  the  negative  could  by  any  possibility  be  spoiled, 
it  would  spoil  also  the  positive  ;  hence  the  reason  and  phil- 
osopUY  too,  in  "  none  shall  quench  them."  Many  are  cry- 
ing PEACE  PEACE,  and  "we'll  have  no  war,  etc,  but  they 
'•kick  against  the  pricks"'  in  the  fac-e  of  scripture,  and  too 
the  history  of  this  vtry  hour. 

The  deific  smiths  are  yet  blowing  the  coals  in  the  fire  to 
bring  forth  instruments  of  war — death.  (Isaiah  lit:  16.) 
And  those  instruments  will  be  used  I      God  is  not  mocked," 

Ask  scientific  men  about  the  deific  "  horse,"  electricity, 
and  thev  will  tell  you,  that  mighty  as  the  horse  is,  it  can- 
not be  made  to  perform  its  most  astounding  feats,  without 
being  highly  intensifiru  ;  and  the  process  of  intensifiying 
invokes  time  and  means,  the  use  of  metals,  chemicals,  and 
much  manipulation.    Even  the  war  era  will  not  have  i  -- 
complished  (Vji  most  astounding  feat  until  it  slays  it.-. 
The  peace  organiziition  is  to  withdraw  from  contact  and  Ut 
it  slav  itself.    And  we  call  upon  lovers  of  Peace  and  Phil- 
osophv,  men  and  women,  to  organise,  and  let  the  lin-'s  he 
distinct  aud  wide  as  possible,  between  combatives  and  1'.- 1  • 
lovers.    Let  us  not,  "by  word  or  deed."  do  anyt!.' 
/eat  the  war,  or  to  kill  the  war  spirit    It  must  do  ' 

But  let  our  Peace  tlow  as  a  river,  and  our  "  i: 
be  known  to  all  men,"  when  we  will  be  living  in 
t;u2A^  to  the  mandate — "  Resist  nof  Evil,  let  alone  i.      .  - 

Jesus,  when  violent  hands  was  laid  on  him,  would  not 
allow  resistance  to  be  made,  but  said :  "  Thinkest  thou  that 
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I  cannot  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  give  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  Angels  ?  But  how  then  shall  the 
scriptures  be  fulfilled — that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  Tiius  it 
must  be  indeed  !  Let  every  one  look  this  item  of  fatality 
square  in  the  face,  and  ask  themselves  tiie  tjUeslion  as  to 
what  metal  they  are  made  of:  can  I?  will  I?  shall  I?  take 
sides;  and,  having  taken  sides,  vvill  I  be  true  as  sled  to  the 
cause  espoused  ?      Must  be  either  cold  or  hot." 

The  mighty  one,  even  the  Almighty,  is  hni inanijmlating 
in  chemicals,  metals  and  men.  to  perfect  a  Negative  to  his 
Goodness  and  Glory  ;  so  that  the  perfection  of  the  Positive, 
when  developed,  seen  and  and  felt,  will  be  so  inlensely 
GLORIOUS,  that  the  tallest  of  men  and  Angels,  will  jon  in 
one,  universal  shout. 

"The  half  had  ne'er  been  told  !" 


To  such  as  contend  for  a  literal  gatliering  of  the  Jews  to 
old  Palestine,  before  the  crisis,  we  would  say,  remember 
that  there  are  no  more  literal  and  peculiarly  favored  jews ; 
Israel  lias  become  "  Christian  Israel,"  and  all  are  equal. 
As  to-day,  a  Jew  is  Premier  of  the  Bulliest  Nation  of  Earth. 

To  Christians:  We  ask,  who  has  fallen  away,  but  such 
as  had  built  upon  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  chief  corner  stone? 

Indeed  this  falling — this  mystery  ofinitjuity — had  already 
commenced  in  Paul's  day,  and  very  soon,  the  signs  that 
were  to  follow  true  believers  ceased ;  and  for  long  years 
were  unknown.  And  since  their  reappearance,  in  whose 
Church — among  all  Churches — are  they  found  ?  Not 
among  the  fallen  away,  surely  1  You  can  but  see  that  divi- 
sions caused  strife  which  at  once  gave  play  to  combative- 
ness,  and  from  combativeness  sprang  wars  of  blood.  Hence, 
you  see,  that  you  have  been  both  a  tool  and  s/wi  of  war — 
and  willingly  too.  Yea!  you  have  gloried  in  it,  and  asked 
God  for  success. 

You  have  aided  in  elevating  war  to  a  science,  and  placed 
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it  upon  stills,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  sciences — all 
Arts ;  all  Industries. 

To  cliaw  men  as  a  cud,  feed  dogs  witli  their  blood,  msikr 
por  ket  clianjie  of  their  eauh,  consume  and  burn  their  prop- 
erly at  niidiii</ht,  turning  their  wives  and  chiliiren  out  to 
freeze  and  starve,  weeping  itors  of  Mood.  You  have  been 
guilty  of  endeavoring  to  pluck  up  tares  and  resist  evil 
hi/  force,  in  positive  disobedience  to  the  Master's  teachings, 
licnce  the  more  you  plucked  and  fought,  the  more  tht  \ 
liave  multijilied  and  grew.    You  have  only  cultivated  ihcm. 

But  this  was  not  always  to  be  ;  it  was  in  the  decrees,  that 
a  time  should  come,  when  "The  wise  shall  understand." 
lias  that  time  come  to  your  doors? 

To  iiifdih:  An  Ilonoied  Host!  You  have  faitlifully 
stood  as  wihtessts,  testifying  to  the  blackness,  and  inverted 
order  of  things;  and  your  service  will  be  recognized  as  in 
its  proper  jilace.  A  common  platform  of  reason  is  now 
tendered  you — as  a  Peace  platform — upon  which  you  can 
shake  hands  with  your  Christian  antagonists  in  your  faith, 
both  burying  the  hatchet.  Both  Imving  served  llip  snnn- 
master,  only  in  diflerent  departments. 

'•  Love  one  snolher." 

Ecoonciilation  will  a.s.«uredly  grow  out  of  the  movements 
of  this  my  hour,  and  none  but  such  as  refuse  and  rebel — 
refuse  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  and  the  platform  of 
Reason  will  suffer  loss. 

"  Understandest  what  thou  readest  ?" 

"  He  that  takcth  the  sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 
(Mat.  XXVI :  52.,  also  Rev.  xiii  :  10.) 

To  Spiritualists :  You  who  claim  to  be  in  the  light,  are 
yet  in  darkness,  ju.st  so  long  as  you  foster  the  combative  and 
war  spirit ;  and  not  only  do  you,  who  are  grown  up  culti- 
vate the  combative  imp,  but  you  teach  it  to  the  children  in 
your  Sunday  Schools.  You  introduce,  and  teach  by  drill- 
ings, how  to  wield  the  war-flag,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
sing  airs  and  ditties  to  correspond  with  the  war-spirit. 
Even  little  girls — angels  in  prospect — in.stead  of  being  e<lu- 
cnted  in  the  love  and  use  of  white  flags  and  Olive  branches, 
they  too,  must  wield  the  flag  dyed  in  hlood.  In  this,  you 
are  far  more  inconsistent,  than  your  orthodox  brethren,  and 
unless  you  reform,  they  will  go  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
before  you. 
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The  fact  of  "  Tlie  Herald  of  Progress  "  having  died  out, 
after  it  had  become  so  popular,  because  of  the  blunder  of 
its  Editor,  declai'ing  for  "war  for  Progress "  s/iowW  teach 
caution  ;  and  it  is  in  evidence,  ihsit,  the  great  mass  of  Spiri- 
tualists were  even  then  for  Peace  ;  and  how  much  more  now, 
should  they  be.  Aye  I  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  wlien 
the  i.ovE  of  Peace  from  principle,  will  be  the  incentive  to 
act. 

When  the  lines  of  battle  begin  to  be  formed,  and  the 
long  roll  from  the  drum  heads,  summon  to  fall  into  line, 
many  will  tremble  in  their  boots,  and  through  fmr  will 
seek  refuge  among  Pence  men,  in  the  Peace  party ;  but 
they  will  "scarcely"  find  shelter,  as  they  will  not  have  on 
the  wedding  garment  of  Principle  ;  the  martyrs  shield  and 
glory. 

We  do  not  liowever,  expect  unanimity  of  action  in  this 
matter  of  Peace,  by  Spiritualists  any  more  than  others, 
only,  that  as  they  are  a  scattered  flock,  without  Sheplierd  or 
Church,  they  will  more  readily,  take  sides.  We  are  aware 
that  spirits  out  of  the  body,  as  well  as  tliose  in  the  flesh, 
took  sides  in  our  last  war — in  aH  wars ;  but,  as  the  war 
era  is  approaching  its  end,  the  Sj>irit-world  is  on  tip-toe, 
and  operating  through  various  media,  to  trace  the  lines 
drawn  as  we  are  proposing,  or,  as  they  propose  through  us. 

The  little  bones  of  contention — very  little,  indeed — that 
liave  been  bandied  about  among  sectaries  in  the  children's 
school-room,  are  entirely  to  insignificant  too  be  discussed  or 
noticed  any  further.  From  henceforth  we  are  to  know  no 
man  as  a  Spiritualist,  Infidel,  Quaker,  Jfethodist,  Baptist, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue;  but  is  he 
botli  in  Principle  and  avowedly,  a  peace  man — a  war  man  I 
We  will  know  and  recognize  but  two  parties. 

When  I'aul  forbid  divisions,  he  meant  4«6-divisions,  for 
the  parties  addressed  had  taken  the  side  of  Spiritualism 
as  against  Worldlians;  but  the  two  sides  were  all  that  was 
allowable — even  so  now.  In  this  crisis,  the  two  sides  are 
to  be  PEACE  and  war,  and  will  probably  divide  all  pre- 
existing parties ;  and  will  kill,  or  slar^'e  out,  and  dishonor, 
all  minor  ditl'erences. 

All  Penny-wise  sectarianism,  was  only  a  drill — childish 
games — and  are  to  be  superseded  entirely,  by  movements 
now  on  the  tapis. 
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But  we  are  not  to  jyroselyie  no  further  than  to  urge  men 
to  take  sides,  each  electing  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord, 
which  side.  We  would  scorn  indeed  to  drag  any  man 
from  the  fence,  because  we  would  only  get  the  carcass, 
niiuus  a  w<7/;  when  he  would  J*-  but  a  carcass  ;"'y 
to  be  "spewed  out  of  the  mouth,"  and  embrace  of  either  or 

^t^concTusion,  we  say  to  all  who  are,  or  may  be  disposed 
to  Peace,  withdraw  entirely  from  the  wrangles  and  strifes 
of  politics,  go -not  to  the  polls.  Corruption  ,s  ^  h>dccn^ 
monster,  entirely  out  of  our  or  your  reac^i- we  cannot  kill 
or  cure  it;  it  i  fated  to  slay  itself  Only  let  good  men 
stand  aloof,  and  from  under;  touch  n*^''.  ^"^^f  ""^  ,3 
embody  your  good  in  the  Peace  organ.zal.on,  tha  it  .nay 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  become  a  ;»,r.r  m  the  land 
United  vou  will  stand,  for  Deity  stands  at  the  helm.  We 
are  inspired  to  say  to  all  Jews,  men  and  women,  umtewith 

the  Peace  party.  »To,-to;« 

We  hope  we  have  been  explicit  enough.  Truth  is 
the  open  communion  of  the  soul  with  soul;  the  waanig 
of  the  fragrant  breath  of  Hohness,  permeating  eveiy 
thouMit,  aud  tinging  every  action  with  its  De.fic  radience 
Itepf^gressis  mtrked  by  a  sure  and  certain  rising,  onward 
and  upvard;  felt  if  not  seen,  it  sheds  a  holy  serenity,  that 
tranquilizes  all." 


To  THE  Point  : — We  copv  the  followinnr  ^ood  hit  from 
a  lady  as  beina;  ominous.  Women  are  beginning  to  con- 
sider their  position  as  unhearable  : 

"The  '  Pilgrim  Fnthers,'  forsooth  !  What  had  they  to  endure  in 
comparison  to  the  Tilttrim  Mothers?  It  is  true  that  they  had  hun- 
ger, and  cold,  and  sickness,  ami  d.iuc;er — foes  within  an.l  without — 
b>it  the  unfortunate  Pilgrim  Motiiers  I  they  had  not  only  these  to 
endure,  but  they  had  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  also !  and  vet  their  names 
are  never  mentioned.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  Pilgrim  Mothers? 
Who  ever  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  them?  Who  ever  writes 
Hongs,  drink  toasts,  and  make  speeches  in  recollection  of  them? 
Tiiis  self-sufficiency  of  the  men  is  beyond  endurance.  One  would 
actually  suppose  that  Now  England  had  been  colonized  by  men, 
and  posterity  provided  for  by  special  Providence." 

It  is  indeed  a  special  providence,  Sisters,  that  you  have 
been  left  out  of  view — to  "learn  in  silence,  with  all  sub- 
jection"— to  what  extent  inconsistencies  could  be  carried 
— under  an  exclusive  masculine  dominion — in  which  the 
"Honors  of  War'^  carries  the  palm.  Your  Era  is  just 
commencing ;  as  arrangements  are  being  made  to  fight 
the  last  great  Rattle  of  the  War  Era. 

You  indeed,  have  been  passed  through  a  wilderness  of 
very  hard  experiences — Schooled  in  the  »«oonsistent — in 
order  to  prepare  you  to  lead  in  the  roKsistent.  And, 
while  the  men  have,  and  do,  sport  the  Honors  of  War — 
you  will  wear  the  garlands  of  Peace.  And  by  decree 
too  1  Even  as  loar  has  been,  and  is,  the  Deific  Contrast, 
in  the  hands  of  nurt. 

Great,  is  your  desiiny  I 
And  the  Angels  of  Peace  are  with  you — and  will  not  leave 
their  charge.  Uence,  you  should  regret  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing — while  you  have  all  to  Hope.  Trust  in  Him 
who  "  Treasures  up  his  bright  designs,  and  works  his 
Sovereign  Will." 

"  Angels  where'er  we  go  attend 

Our  stf  ps,  what'er  be  tide 
With  watchful  care,  iheir  charge  defend, 
And  evil  turn  aside:" — 

If;  we  treat  them  kindly  I 
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Progressive  minds  of  the  East,  and  of  Europe,  have 
already  seen  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  are  running  a 

"  Universal  Peace  Society" 
with  branches. 

Now  we  of  the  West,  should  not  forfeit  our  good  name 
and  fame,  hy  being  behind  on  the  track  of  progress.  The 
movement  in  the  East  embraces,  as  it  should.  Loth  sexes, 
and  all  parties ;  hence  we  expect  to  liear  from  the  ladies 
touching  this  movement  on  tliis  coast. 

We  copy  a  few  lines  of  the  Eastern  programme.  "  Ani- 
mated by  the  purest  Patriotism,  and  a  World-wide  Phil- 
anihro])hy,"  we  would  remove  both  the  cause  and  condi- 
tions of  War.  It  is  high  time  to  remove  legalized  man- 
killing.  War,  is  but  premeditated  murder — 'Tis  Slavery, 
Poverty  and  death. 

Who  will  call  a  meeting,  and  say — where  to  meet — in 
order  to  consider  the  projtiiely  of  organizing  a  Society  at 
once,  to  start  the  measure  on  this  coast  ? 

Prospectus : — We  propose  publishing  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  as  soon  as  arrangements  are  completed,  a  small 
quarto  paper,  weekly  ;  and  at  Three  Dollars  per  year,  to 
be  styled  the 

Messenger  of  Peace, 
Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Peace,  Women's  Rights,  A.o 
Philosophy,  to  the  Highest  Spirituality,  to  Hygeian  and  to 
Progress. 

All  editors  favorable  to  the  measure  will  confer  a  favor, 
by  giving  this  little  prospectus  a  p'ace  in  their  columns. 
And  such  as  do  so  will  please  forward  to  our  address  a 
number  of  their  paper  containing  the  same — and  their  re- 
marks concerning  it— ^marking  the  matter  to  be  noticed. 

And  all  persons,  other  than  editors,  favoring  the  measure, 
will  please  make  their  thoughts  known  to  the  writer  forth- 
with, and  stating  the  probable  number  of  subscribers  each 
can  obtain  in  their  respective  r.-inge  and  locality.  Forward 
names,  post  oflices,  etc.,  but  not  mcmey  as  yet. 

Letters  requiring  answers  for  obvious  reasons,  should 
enclose  stamps  to  prqjoy  the  answers.  We  hope  all  who 
may  be  disposed  to  act — all  live  men  and  women — will  act 
promptly  ;  as  we  will  have  to  lay  on  our  oars  until  we  get 
a  response. 
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There  being  so  many  around  this  Post  Office  of 
oiir  name,  causing  nnu^li  trouble  and  loss,  we  must  request 
that  all  mail  matter  be  addressed  to  us  thus  : 

Messenger  of  Peace, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have  received  a  re- 
port of  the  fiist  Anniversary  Meeting  of  llie  Universal 
Peace  Society,  held  at  Dodswortli's  Ilall.  in  Boston,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  at  which  lime  and  place  it  was  in  their  order, 
to  elect,  or  re-elect  ofiiceis  for  the  current  year. 

The  election  resulted  in  favor  of  A.  H.  Love,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  for  Pniiichni ;  L.  K.  Joslin,  Providence,  R. 
I.;  J.M.  Peebles,  Hammonton,  N.  J.;  A.  B.  Child,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Hon.  George  Tliomson,  England;  Lncretia 
Mot,  Philadelfiliia,  Pa. ;  Aaron  M.  Powell,  New  York  City  ; 
Prof.  J.  K.  Wilcoxson.  Washington,  I).  C. ;  Milo  A. 
Townsend,  New  Brighton,  Pa. ;  and  several  others  for 
Vice  Presidents. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Henry  S.  Child,  M.  D.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Becordino  Secretaries — Laura  Blivir,  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
and  W.  P.  Tomlinson,  New  York. 

Trcaaurer — Robert  F.  Wallcott,  Boston,  Mass. 

Besides  the  many  notables  present  on  that  occasion,  and 
partakers  in  the  deliberations,  letters  were  received  and 
read  from  Horace  Greeley  and  Frederick  Passy,  of  Paris, 
France,  and  otliers  distinguislied  in  the  World  of  Letters. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  liave  their  next  yearly 
meeting  at  Longwood,  Chester  county.  Pa. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time  we  received  through  the  Ban- 
ner of  Light  an  explanation  of  the  Peace  movement  by 
the  President  of  the  Society,  copied  from  a  Philadelpliia 
paper.    It  is  to  the  point. 

What  does  the  Eadical  Peace  Movement  Mean  ? 

This  question,  pointedly  put  to  Alfred  H.  Love,  {rightly 
natncd^,  was  thus  handsomely  answered  by  him  in  the 
Evening  T ilegraph. 

"  This  Universal  Peace  Society  says  there  is  no  peace  ; 
and,  can  be  none  while  the  conditions  of  war  remain. 
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Hence  it  would  remove  theft,  injustice,  oppression,  torture 
and  man-killing  ;  crimes  which  conspire  to  create  war,  and 
which  war  in  turn  prcluces.  It  finds  Europe  discouraged 
through  arming  and  starvhvj ;  and  twenty-five  thousand 
Cretan  women  and  children  crying  for  bread.  It  tells  the 
poor  man  that  he  does  the  fighting,  suffers  the  torture,  and 
pavs  thg  war  tax.  It  arraigns  the  past  Indian  policy 
because  of  broken  treaties,  and  demands  for  the  red  man 
(rood  faith,  representation  and  homestead  rights.  It  tavors 
impartial  suffrage,  irrespective  of  sex.  It  recommends  an 
International  Court  of  Arbitration.  It  shows  that  the 
Church  which  su-stains  the  killing  of  men,  for  the  purposes 
of  political  economv,  cannot  with  efficieacy  preach  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  to  the  Feejee  Islanders,  who  kill  men  for 
the  purpose  of  domestic  economy.  It  maintains  that  war 
is  opposed  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 

^'irSls  organizations  in  Europe,  ranging  from  one 
thousand  to  over  seven  thousand  adherents,  who  extend 
the  hand  of  fraternity ;  and,  as  they  cannot  hold  meetings 
in  some  places  because  of  the  rigor  of  governments,  they 
conjure  us  to  be  vigilant. 

Hence,  Messrs.  Editors,  you  must  see,  when  the  positive 
and  radical  character  of  the  Universal  Peace  Society  is 
understood,  there  will  be  no  need  of  asking  '  \yhat  does 
it  find  to  do  V  but  you  and  all  other  friends  of  morality 
and  pio-ress  will  rather  ask  a  multiplication  of  meetings 
and  a  universal  indorsement  of  its  views,  that  we  shall 
have  peace  in  good  practical  earnest,  and  then  the  Society 
will  dissolve,  but  never,  we  trust,  till  then."  . 

We  copy  a  part  of  one  of  their  resolutions  too,  which  is 
to  the  point:  "We  cannot  take  part  in  affirming  war  or 
preparing  /"o;- war ;  or  administering  any  Government  or 
Cturchihat  adopt  the  war  spirit."  That  is.  Peace  men 
must  cut  loose  trora  all  participations  in  Politics,  (rovern- 
ment  or  Church  ;  leaving  corruption  and  corrupt  men  to 
navigate  their  own  ship  to  destruction ;  w  ide  peace  men 
and  women  that  "  Wash  and  be  clean"  shall  be  spared  by 
Almighty  Power.  _    .       .„•  r 

Corruption  and  inconsistency,  in  its  million  forms  can, 
work  out  their  problems  quicker  and  better  without,  than 
with  our  aid  ;  and  they  must  have  their  run. 
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So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Peace  men  as  yet,  are  driving 
aliead  as  by  mere  man's  Power  and  Wisdom  ;  biit  we, 
having  but  little  faith  in  man,  and  having  all  faith  in 
Diety  and  his  holy  angels ;  .we,  prefer  working  under 
their  guidance  and  protection.  As,  if  the  work  be  of  man 
it  will  surely  come  to  naught  ;  but  if  of  God,  it  will  stand 
and  succeed.    Hope  all  peace  lovers  will  see  the  point. 

Signs  of  Progress  in  San  Francisco— the  centre  of  gravity 
for  commerce  and  intellectuality — westward. 

We  have  the  Herald  of  Progress  fairly  on  the  track,  and 
it  is  now  considered  an  established  light,  among  lights. 
Wo  have  too,  the  "Overland"  entered  with  the  fairest 
prospects,  as  an  equal,  if  not  superior  to  all  intelleciual 
monthlies.  It  takes  high  ground,  and  will  be  competent, 
no  doubt,  to  win  laurels  ewTt/w/wTC ;  and  become  a  standard 
representative  of  the  literary  talent  and  Progress  of  this 
Western  World.    Wo  wish  it  a  God-speed.* 

Then  we  have  the  "  Women's  Co-operative  Union,"  as  a 
benevolent  institution,  in  successful  operation,  and  works 
most  admirably  too ;  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  which, 
are  so  perfect,  and  skillfully  drawn  up,  as  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise;  leaving  no  other  conclusion,  but,  that  it  is  tlie  work 
of  Inspiration — pointing  to  Revolution. 

Stand  from  under,  oh,  ye  swindlers,  and  Owls  ofdarknesxl 

We  lack  only,  the  "  Universal  Peace  Society  "  and  the 
Messenger  to  talk  for  it,  as  proposed,  to  carry  the  Olive- 
branch  to  every  household  ;  that  we  may  all  set  our  houses 
in  order,  and  have  our  lamps  trimmed  and  burning,  ready 
for  both  the  crash  and  crises.  Ready  indeed,  for  any  and 
every  work  or  fate,  that  Divine  wisdom  has  marked  out  for 
us;  and,  to  be  known  and  developed  in  due  season.  This 
accomplished,  and  we  will  be  up  with  Eastern  Progressives. 

As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  we  are  happy 
to  announce  that  even  "  sleepy  Portugal "  has  its  woman's 
rights  paper — A  Vox  Femenina — with  a  Portugese  lady  as 
its  principal  Editress,  f  And  in  New  York,  we  have  the 
"Revolution,"  wielding  a  two-edged  sword,  cutting  al 

•  The  Owi-Iand  is  published  by  A.  Koman  &  Co.,  and  they  have  Mr.  Baldwin's 
Armegnldon,  for  sale,  as  recommended  in  the  body  of  this  ti  act. 

t  In  I'aratroay,  tho  -women  and  girls  have  taken  the  field  against  their 
allied  enemies. 
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parties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  true  Progress.  Cutting  to 
the  red,swindiin(r  triclister,  Politicians,  Bond-holders,  Bank- 
ers, and  monopolists  generally :  and  ignoring  all  compro- 
mise and  patchwork.  They  cry  down  with  corruption,  and 
up  with  the  people — educate  the  wasses,  to  see  and  learn 
how  to  defend  themselves  against  imj>osition.  It  is  a  very 
neat  weekly,  and  is  owned  by  one  lady,  another  is  its  prin- 
cipal Editress.  Subscribe  for  it  by  all  means.  Send  two 
dollars  in  currency,  to  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  37  Park 
Row,  Room  20,  New  York  City. 

The  invisible  powers  »«eon  revolution  ! 
"All  angels  form  a  chain,  which  in  God's  burning  throne  begins 
and  winds, 

Down  to  the  lowest  pluin  of  earthly  minds, 
And,  only,  as  each  lilts  his  lower  friend, 
Can  each  into  superior  joys  ascend." 

Each  proving  their  worthiness  to  go  up  higher,  by  being 
faithful  where  they  are. 

We  must  apologize  for  the  swadlingsof  of  our  little  new- 
comer ;  we  intend  to  nurse  it  closely,  and  give  it  better 
clothes  as  it  grows  up  to  discover  them ;  we  are  fond  ot 
little  things,  even  if  born  in  a  manger. 

As  we  are  being  used  as  the  Initiator  of  this  great  Peace 
movement  on  this  coast,  we  are  instructed  to  have  our 
Photograph  likeness  taken,  of  a  size  suiuble  to  send  ui 
letters  ;  representing  ourself,  as  standing  before  the  world, 
presenting  the  Olive-branch.  The  Olive-branch  will  be 
painted  true  to  nature,  and  the  card  enamelled  m  the  best 
style  ;  so  that  they  will  be  worthy  of  preservation.  They 
will  be  framed  and  hung  up  in  the  choicest  room  of  every 
Peace-Lover,  as  a  memorial. 

We  will  furnish  the  Photographs  at  25  cenU  apiece,  a 
little  under  cost ;  hence,  such  as  wish  them  sent  by  mail, 
must  inclose  one  red  stamp,  to  prepay  postage  ;  in  addition 
to  the  cost  price. 

Not  having  an  office  yet,  and  as  we  cannot  rent  a  box  in 
the  Post  Office— all  taken— we  desire  all  persons  in  the  city, 
wishing  to  communicate  with  us,  to  leave  any  note,  letter, 
or  paper,  at  the  Antiquarian  Book  stand,  corner  Conimer- 
cial  and  Leidesdorff  streets,  or  drop  the  same  in  the  letter 
box  of  the  Model  Pacific  Lodging  House,  just  opposite. 
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This  book  will  be  for  sale  by  the  News  dealers,  and  at 
some  of  the  book  stands  of  the  city  ;  also  at  the  Liberal 
Book  store,  410  Kearny  street,  and  at  A.  Roman  &  Co., 
Montgomery  street.  We  will  send  them  by  mail  to  any 
address,  post-paid,  for  25  cents,  single,  or  six  for  one 
dollar;  and  at  15  cents  apiece,  for  any  number  above 
six.  We  cannot  sell  them  cheaper,  on  account  of  having 
to  give  away  so  many.  Any  Editor  or  Clergyman  can 
have  one  free,  by  sending  stamps  to  prepay  postage.  This 
is  not  a  money  speculation  by  any  means. 

The  author  wishes  to  form  the  acqaintance  of  any 
lady,  or  ladies,  of  this  city,  who  may  feel  moved  to  engage 
in  the  publication  of  the  Messenger,  as  we  propose,  for  the 
common  good.  We  design  it  to  be  the  Ladies  work ;  and 
wo  their  help-mate  only.  We  are  ready  and  anxious,  for  a 
change  in  the  order  of  things.  Such  is  the  order  in  the 
publication  of  the  Revolution. 

3^  Wherever  this  work  may  go,  it  is  a  call  on  each 
indivdual  to  be  up  and  doing,  doing,  doing ;  every  one 
must  do  their  own  work  :  we  will  endeavor  to  do  ours. 
But  we  must  pull  together — organize  Peace  Societies  every- 
where, and  report. 
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THE  MENTAL  WORLD  MOVES  TO  THE  CRISIS. 

The  world  is  b"'  'g  familiarized  with  the  term  Radical, 
a  term  so  big  with  meaning  as  to  be  little  understood  as  yet. 

A  late  number  of  a  magazine,  bearing  the  name,  has  the 
following  apropos  remarks : 

"Nothing  is  added  when  '  Christian'  is  preSxed  to  the  word 
Character ;  or  when  one  is  spoken  of  aa  a  Christian  gentlemea.  A 
gcntleraan  is  simply  a  gentlemen;  and  character  may  nut  be  appro- 
priated by  Christian,  Mol  ammedan.  or  Pai^an.  How  unworthy  the 
n.nturo  of  man  are  these  le.tts  which  measure  him  by  his  bias  for 
this  or  the  other  tradition.  *  '  *  If  he  remembers  well,  and 
imitates  well,  in  one  part  of  t'e  globe  he  is  a  good  'Christian;' 
elsewhere  he  is  a  good  Mussulman.  If  you  would  read  his  true 
character  you  must  liave  ac -es.s  to  his  s(x;iety,  when  these  artificial 
preien-ions  are  thrown  off;  or,  you  may  yourself  make  allowance 
for  such  defects,  and  value  the  man  at  what  he  is  to  be  capable  of 
when  emancipated.  Character  belongs  to  nature.  The  infiiieneeof 
sect  destroys  the  free,  natural  growths  of  manhood,  warps  it  into 
one-sided,  antagonistic  attitudes,  and  spoils  the  temper  by  over-heat. 

There  may  b«  noticed  most  anywhtre  in  America  to-day  a  pre- 
vailing unwillinijness  to  rate  any  man's  worth  by  tne  color  and  shape 
of  his  Theology.  If  a  man  is  a  professed  believer  in  Christ,  the 
world  at  large  cares  very  little ;  if  he  is  not,  it  cares  very  little. 
Opinions  are  formed  of  iiim  on  other  and  quite  independent  grounds. 
He  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  frieua  and  neighbor,  and  not  in  the  con- 
fusing rays  of  Christianity.  II  he  dies,  his  eulogists  turn  to  his 
viitTUBs.  It  is  found  that  his  '  unbelief '  did  not  afTect  big  charac- 
ter." 

Our  Peace  movement  aims  to  draw  out  and  develope 
Character — to  draw  Okder  out  of  the  muddle  of  confusion, 
so  very  prevalent. 

If  a  man  has  the  firmness  and  real  Manhood  to  cut  him- 
self loose  from  the  bias  and  entailed  traditions  that  fetter 
the  feeble,  and  victimize  the  eifeminate,  then  he  shows  the 
Nobility  of  Characien 

He  that  can  claim  the  right  to  enjoy  a  Universal  Peace, 
and  manfully  plants  himself  on  that  platform,  proves  him- 
self worthy  the  boon;  and  Loves  that  Society  by  which 
be  is  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

If  men  are  so  combative  as  to  love  wars  of  words  and 
of  swords,  and  can  muster  the  hardihood  to  face, the  mu- 
sic and  the  fates,  too;  then,  verily,  they  too,  are  Noble 
specimens  of  manhood,  and  will  finish  up  the  shadlnr/ii, 
though  they  swim  in  human  gore.    All  riyht !    Be  a  man  ! 
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Come,  Holy  Ghost,  Creator  blest. 
And  in  our  souls  take  up  Thy  rest; 
Come  with  Thy  grace  and  heav'nly  aid. 
To  fill  the  hearts  which  Thou  hast  made. 

Praise  we  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
And  Holy  Spirit  with  Them  One; 
And  may  the  Son  on  us  bestow 
The  gifts  that  from  the  Spirit  flow. 


Cgmn  of  tbr  (Cross 

The  Royal  Banners  Forward  go ; 
The  Cross  shines  forth  in  mystic  glow; 
Where  He  in  flesh,  our  flesh  who  made, 
Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid. 

Fulfill  is  all  that  Dtvid  told 

In  true  prophetic  so n^  of  old: 

Amidst  the  nations  God,  eaith  he. 

Hath  reigned  and  triumphed  from  the  Tree. 

O  Tree  of  beauty,  Tree  of  light! 

O  Tree  of  royal  purple  light  J 

Elect  on  whose  triumphal  breast 

Those  holy  limbs  should  find  their  rest. 

On  whose  dear  arms,  so  widely  flung. 
The  weight  of  this  world  s  ransom  hung. 
The  price  of  human  kind  to  pay, 
.\nd  spoil  the  spoiler  of  his  prey. 


O  croee,  our  one  reliance,  hail! 
This  holy  festive  tide  avail 
To  give  fresh  merit  to  the  saint, 
.Xnd  pardon  to  the  penitent. 

To  Three,  Eternal  Three  in  One, 
Let  homage  meet  by  all  be  done: 
Whom  by  the  Cross  Thou  dost  restore 
Preserve  and  govern  evermore  ' 

Amen 

Ant  O  Cross  I  brighter  than  all  stars,  hon- 
ored througliout  the'worid,  beloved  by  men, 
holiest  of  holy  things,  that  alone  wast  worthy 
to  l>ear  the  ransom  of  the  world  1  Save  this 
thy  people  a.<;seinbled  here,  this  day,  to  sing 
thy  praise! 

O  Tree,  lotfier  than  all  cedars!  whereon 
hung  the  Life  of  the  world,  and  Christ 
triumphed,  and  death  conquered  death  for- 
ever . 


llrBBitttt  of  tl;r  CroBB 


v..    Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

R.  Who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth? 

V.  O  Lord  hear  my  prayer. 

R.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  Thee. 

V.  The  Lord  be  with  you . 

R.  And  with  thy  spirit. 

Vivt  la  Prag 

Holy  Lord,  Almighty  and  Eternal  Father, 
bless  we  beseech  Thee,  this  Cross,  that  it  may 
strengthen  our  Faith,  perfect  our  good  works, 
redeem  our  souls;  that  it  may  be  our  con- 
solation and  protection  against  the  evil  shafts 
of  sin.    Through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen. 


Bless,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  Cross  by 
which  Thou  hast  freed  the  world  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hast  overcome  the 
Tempter,  exulting  in  the  downfall  of  the 
first  man. 

(Sprinkles  Cross  With  Holy  Water) 

May  this  Cross  be  sanctified,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  all  who  through  love  ot  God, 
bow  before  it  in  prayer  may  obtain  health 
and  strength  of  soul  and  body.  Through 
Chri.st  our  Lord. 

Amen. 


Holy  God  we  praise  Thy  name! 

Lord  of  aU  we  bow  to  Thee! 
All  on  earth  Thy  Sceptre  claim, 

All  in  Heav'n  adore  Thee: 
II Infinite  Thy  vast  domain. 

Everlasting  Is  Thy  name.li 

Hark,  the  loud  celestial  hymn. 
Angel  choirs  above  are  ringing! 

Cherubium  and  Seraphim 
II  Fill  the  heavens  with  sweet  accord, 

Holy!  Holy!  Holy  Lordli 

Holy  Father,  Holy  Son, 

Holy  Spirit,  three  we  name  Thee, 
While  in  essence  only  one. 

Undivided  God  we  claim  Thee; 
II  And  adoring  bend  the  knee. 

While  we  own  thy  mystery. II 
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INTRODUCTION. 


We  have  been  importuned  for  a  year  by  our  spirit  friends  to 
write  a  book,  they  promising  what  assistance  they  could  give 
through  our  own  organism,  the  object  being  to  assist  humanity  in 
their  search  for  truth,  and  help  them  to  reach  some  conclusion  in 
regard  to  it.  We  now  send  the  little  messenger  out  into  the  world, 
feeling  assured  that  many  will  read  it,  who  are  not  ready  for  it,  but 
to  those  who  are  earnestly  seeking  for  truth,  it  will  be  a  power  for 
good. 

We  have  endeavored  to  condense  our  thoughts,  and  use  the 
simplest  words  to  express  them  We  care  not  for  criticism,  for  its 
facts  are  based  upon  the  action  of  natural  law,  hence  scientific, 
and  what  is  more  scientific  than  nature.  We  do  not  claim  all 
knowledge,  but  what  we  have  has  been  gained  by  many  years'  ex- 
perience with  the  different  media,  careful  research  and  study. 
How  much  is  the  result  of  investigation,  and  how  much  is  inspira- 
tion, we  leave  the  reader  to  decide. 

Helen  C.  Bushvhead. 

San  Diego,  California. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


We  start  with  the  proposition,  that  all  truth 
has  existed  from  all  time ;  that  everything  in  ex- 
istence has  some  adequate  cause  or  purpose  ;  that 
there  is  some  solution  for  it,  and  to  find  that  so- 
lution is  the  great  object  of  life. 

Nature  has  her  own  methods  for  manifesting 
truth,  to  discover  these,  and  work  in  harmony 
with  them,  will  assist  us  in  solving  the  problem. 

The  soul  is  the  source  of  all  intelligence,  the 
power  behind  all  expression.  The  question 
arises,  what  is  the  soul  ?  The  best  explanation 
of  soul  we  have  ever  had,  is  that,  from  spirit  in- 
telligences who  have  long  dwelt  in  spirit  life, 
and  received  truth  from  those  who  are  still 
higher  in  unfoldment  than  themselves.  We 
quote  from  the  intelligences  who  inspire  Cora 
Richmond,  the  noted  inspirational  speaker. 

"  The  supreme  consciousness  of  the  universe  is 
God.  The  supreme  consciousness  of  man  is  the 
soul,  and  is  related  to  God  as  the  finite  to  the 
infinite.  The  resemblance  being  in  qualit}',  not 
in  scope.  The  quality  of  the  drop  of  water  is 
the  same  as  the  quality  of  water  in  the  ocean, 
but  the  globule  or  drop  will  never  become  the 
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whole  ocean.  Though  it  seems  to  be  lost  in 
the  ocean,  its  entit}'  as  a  globule  is  the  same. 

"The  soul  has  its  being  in  the  Infinite,  but  is 
not  the  Infinite.  It  can  never  become  the  Infi- 
nite, is  as  uncreate  as  God  is,  has  no  beginning, 
consequently  no  cessation  of  its  being.  This 
divine  entitj'^  being  uncreate,  there  are  no  new 
souls  added  to  the  universe,  and  there  are  no 
souls  taken  from  the  universe.  What  the  soul 
does  must  not  l^e  mistaken  for  what  the  soul  is. 
What  the  soul  shall  express  belongs  to  its  indi- 
vidual choice,  its  individual  life,  but  what  the 
universe  shall  express  belongs  to  the  'Will  of  the 
universe. 

"The  soul  has  to  do  with  all  kinds  of  expre.s- 
sions  in  time  and  eternity,  it  has  no  past  time  as 
you  term  it,  nor  any  future,  it  is  one  eternal  now. 
No  soul  ever  goes  astraj',  no  soul  is  ever  lost, 
neither  is  it  possible  for  the  soul  in  its  divine 
quality  to  be  shut  out  from  God's  love.  Thus, 
anchored  in  the  divine  center,  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  a  soul  ever  being  lost." 

We  hope  this  explanation  will  be  made  plain 
to  each  reader's  consciousness. 

The  descent  of  the  soul  into  matter  for  ex- 
pression, is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  fall  of 
man.  First,  involution  of  soul,  then  evolution 
of  matter.    W^e  are  a  trinity,  soul,  spirit,  body. 
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Soul  the  father,  spirit  the  son,  body  the  holy 
ghost.  One  can  readily  believe  the  bible  story 
of  the  begetting  of  Jesus,  when  it  says :  "  Mar)^ 
was  overshadowed  by  the  holy  ghost."  This  be- 
ing a  fact,  makes  us  all  as  divinely  born  as  he. 
The  soul  being  uncreate  must  be  the  father,  the 
intelligent  will.  The  spirit  is  the  instrument  of 
the  soul ;  the  body,  the  instrument  of  soul  and 
spirit.  The  soul  lives  not  in  the  bod}-  any  more 
than  the  pianist  lives  /;/  the  piano,  but  plays 
upon  it.  The  brain  is  the  thinker,  but  whence 
comes  the  thought.  The  soul  impresses  its 
knowledge  upon  the  brain,  this  produces  thought, 
and  this  thought  process  is  the  mind  of  man. 
The  soul  can  no  more  manifest  its  powers  with- 
out matter  than  the  pianist  can  execute  his 
finest  melodies  without  a  material  piano.  The 
.soul  is  the  architect,  the  builder,  matter  the  ma- 
terial. This  is  nature's  method,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  accept  it.  We  do  not  say  to  nature, 
"  You  must  not  cloud  the  sky  to  produce  rain," 
nor  to  the  trees  and  flowers,  "  You  must  grow 
with  3'our  roots  in  the  air."  We  accept  the  law. 
There  is  but  one  law  in  the  universe,  the  law  of 
life,  which  is  as  active  in  the  atom  as  in  the 
planet. 

There  are  many  manifestations  of  this  law, 
and  did  we  work  in  harmony  with  the  law  we 
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could  establish  every  fact  in  nature  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  There  is  nothing  supernatural, 
there  cannot  be.  Manifestations  may  be  super- 
sensuous,  outside  of  our  five  known  and  recog- 
nized physical  senses,  but  not  supernatural. 
People  discourse  upon  the  laws  of  health,  as 
though  there  were  a  multiplicity  of  them,  when 
there  is  but  the  one  law,  which  expresses  all 
manifestations  of  life.  If  we  could  break  the 
law,  we  would  be  master  and  not  be  ill,  but  the 
law  breaks  us.  Gravitation  has  been  discovered, 
but  how  to  suspend  the  law  and  produce  contrary 
manifestations,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by 
mortals.  The  telescope  and  microscope  have  re- 
vealed worlds  and  diminutive  life  before  unseen, 
but  the  worlds  were  there,  the  unseen  life  was  in 
existence,  only  not  discovered.  It  is  the  dis- 
covery and  recognition  of  truth,  that  makes  it 
seem  new  to  us.  "  The  thing  that  hath  been, 
is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done, 
is  that  which  shall  be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun." — Eccl.  1-9. 

When  we  can  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  seek  for 
truth,  not  caring  from  what  source  it  comes,  we 
shall  make  progress.  We  do  not  despise  the 
lily  because  it  springs  from  the  black  mud  be- 
low, so  we  should  never  despise  any  manifesta- 
tion of  truth,  no  matter  how  humble  its  origin. 
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Jesus  was  born  in  a  manger,  associated  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  but  we  think  no  less  of  his 
sublime  teachings  on  that  account.  He  taught, 
as  does  nature,  that  all  life  is  of  the  spirit,  hence 
all  manifestations  of  life  must  be  spiritual.  We 
admit  the  effect,  but  deny  the  cause.  If  the 
universe  is  governed  by  Infinite  law  and  wisdom, 
there  can  be  no  mistakes.  Infinity  cannot 
blunder.  This  being  true,  whatever  is,  is  right. 
There  can  be  no  absolute  evil.  When  creation 
was  finished,  it  was  pronounced  good,  according 
to  scripture.  Webster  defines  dirt,  as  matter  out 
of  place.  We  define  evil,  as  good  out  of  place. 
Salt  in  your  tea  spoils  it,  but  in  its  place  is  a 
blessing. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Spirit  communion  is  as  old  as  man.  The  law 
of  the  spirit  has  ever  been  active  and  unchange- 
able. What  has  occurred  once,  can  again,  by 
compl3'ing  with  like  conditions.  But  ignorance 
exclaims,  "  Why  don't  they  come  to  me  ?"  Sim- 
ply because  you  are  not  an  instrument  attuned 
to  the  spiritual  force.  But  you  say,  my  loved 
ones  would  come  to  me,  not  to  a  stranger.  True, 
they  would,  if  they  could.  The  love  you  bear 
them,  or  they  you,  has  very  little  to  do  with  it ; 
you  must  make  conditions  for  them  to  pierce  the 
wall  of  materialit}-  and  reach  out  into  the  spiritual 
world,  before  you  will  be  enabled  to  hold  direct 
and  personal  communication  with  them.  Just 
as  there  are  means  for  communicating  to  friends 
here,  by  telegraph  or  by  postal  service,  you  have 
to  comply  with  the  law  governing  material 
things.  The  mortal  who  is  not  a  medium,  must 
seek  one  who  is,  and  conform  to  the  conditions 
required.  Not  all  can  be  singers,  musicians  or 
artists.  Every  one  has  some  talent.  Medium- 
ship  is  a  gift  from  nature,  and  one  that  can  be 
cultivated.  Paul  says,  "  There  is  a  diversity  of 
gifts,  but  of  the  same  spirit."  We  are  not  bible 
spiritualists,  for  before  bibles  existed,  man  im- 
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mortal,  spoke  to  man  mortal,  and  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  law.  The  creed  bound  say  to 
us,  that  was  the  age  of  miracles,  but  that  has 
passed.  We  ask  ivlieii  did  the  law  cease  its  . 
operations.  The  theologian  tells  you  God  is  un- 
changeable, his  "laws"  are  immutable,  and  then 
again  tells  you  he  has  changed,  that  the  day  of 
miracles  is  past.  We  tell  you  the  day  for  an}-- 
thing  transpiring  outside  of  natural  law  never 
was.  The  age  of  miracles  is  here  and  now, 
as  much  as  in  the  ages  gone  \iy.  What  does 
7ni rail c  xw^^wl  Just  this,  something  startling; 
an  occurrence  abo\e  or  beyond  any  known 
physical  law.  Jesus  did,  in  this  meaning  of  the 
word,  perform  miracles.  He  was  a  mediiim  of 
wonderful  power,  but  there  are  those  to-day  who 
are  doing  as  wonderful  things  as  any  recorded 
of  him.  Mediums  are  magnets  to  attract  force 
from  the  great  universal  reservoir,  and  spirit  in- 
intelligentes  use  this  force,  both  from  the 
medium  and  nature's  laboratory,  to  produce  the 
phenomena  called  spiritual. 

There  are  two  classes  of  phenomena,  the  men- 
tal and  physical.  In  the  mental  we  have  clair- 
voyance— clear  seeing;  clairaudience — clear 
hearing;  the  trance  condition,  inspirational 
speaking  and  writing,  telepathy,  healing  by  will 
power,  thought  transference  and  psychometry. 
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In  the  physical,  we  have  the  rap,  the  moving  of 
solid  bodies,  the  suspension  of  gravitation,  slate- 
writing  with  and  without  pencil,  painting  in  oil 
without  brushes  or  hands,  playing  of  musical 
instruments  without  human  contact,  the  passage 
of  matter  through  matter,  spirit  photography, 
the  occult  telegraph,  and  materialization  of 
forms  and  flowers.  .All  of  which  are  well  sub- 
stantiated by  the  scientific  men  of  the  age. 

Some  of  the  physical  phases  require  darkness, 
but  that  is  no  proof  of  evil,  if  it  were,  most  of 
nature's  phenomena  would  be  relegated  to  evil 
origin.  All  grains  and  seeds  require  a  condition 
of  darkness  for  a  time,  before  beneficial  results 
are  attained.  No  one  considers  children  evil  be- 
cause the  law  requires  their  growth  in  darkness 
for  a  fixed  period.  These  are  nature's  methods, 
and  being  familiar  with  them,  we  are  not  so  apt 
to  question,  but  go  on  for  years,  never  thinking 
we  can^  and  ought,  to  ask  the  why.  Children, 
not  so  familiar  with  nature's  processes,  often  ask 
questions,  the  wisest  cannot  answer.  Knowledge 
is  power,  to  know  is  to  do,  to  act  is  to  accom- 
plish, to  accomplish  is  to  grow,  and  growth 
means,  the  attainment  of  wisdom.  To  dare  to 
question  nature  in  all  her  manifestations,  is  the 
duty  of  mankind.  We  question  the  tiny  rap, 
and  are  told,  I  am  an  electrical  concussion  pro- 
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dticed  by  an  intelligence  you  do  not  see.  We 
question  the  moving  table,  and  the  answer  is, 
the  force  we  use,  is  electrical  and  magnetic.  So 
we  conclude,  that  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
the  two  great  forces  that  permeate,  hold  together, 
and  propel  all  physical  bodies.  Guided  by  in- 
telligent will,  there  is  no  limit  to  their  power. 

The  mental  phenomena  is  varied,  according 
to  the  adaptibility  of  the  force  to  the  brain.  In 
the  trance  condition,  the  ego  consents  to  step 
one  side,  and  allow  the  brain  to  be  used  by  other 
intelligences,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  will  of 
the  medium  being  positive,  has  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  stronger  will. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  mesmeric  experi- 
ments have  a  good  illustration  of  spirit  control. 
The  spirit  the  operator  or  mesmerist,  the  brain 
the  subject  under  control.  But  you  say  all  peo- 
ple are  not  mesmerists.  True,  neither  can  all 
spirits  control  mediums,  if  they  could,  we  should 
have  much  more  to  contend  wirtb  than  we  do. 

Many  good  and  wise  spirits,  who  would  be 
glad  to  control  the  medium  and  give  their  mes- 
sages in  their  own  peculiar  language  and  man- 
ner, cannot  do  so.  They,  not  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  psychologize  the  brain,  have  to 
dictate  their  message  to  the  guide  of  the  me- 
dium, one  familiar  with  the  law,  and  so  you  say, 
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that  is  not  at  all  like  the  person  it  purports  to 
be,  when  it  is  as  genuine  a  message  as  can  be 
given  by  dictation.  In  the  trance  state  we  have 
many  conditions  to  contend  with.  The  brain 
being  the  organ  played  upon,  and  the  spirit  the 
player,  the  two  are  not  always  adapted,  but  the 
great  desire  of  the  spirits  to  send  messages  to 
their  loved  ones,  induce  them  to  use  any  instru- 
ment they  are  permitted  to.  This  is  why  there 
is  so  much  doubt  about  its  being  the  spirit  it 
purports  to  be.  Give  the  controlling  spirit  a 
brain  perfectly  adapted  to  its  use,  and  there  will 
be  no  doubt  as  to  identity.  In  inspirational 
speaking  or  writing,  the  same  conditions  have 
to  be  overcome,  before  the  spirit  can  impress  its 
ideas  upon  the  brain. 

Many  speakers  commence  in  the  trance  con- 
dition, and  are  so  used,  until  the  controlling 
intelligence  has  so  enveloped  the  brain,  that  its 
vibrations  are  the  same  as  the  mediums,  then 
the  medium  hears  what  is  said,  and  is  instructed 
in  the  philosophy  they  are  inspired  to  teach. 
One  of  the  best  speakers  we  have,  often  leaves 
his  body  for  the  use  of  the  spirit  control  and  sits 
in  the  audience  and  listens  to  the  address.  But 
few  are  sufficiently  unfolded  to  do  this.  The 
one  we  have  in  mind,  can  go  far  away  from  his 
body  and  visit  other  scenes.    In  inspirational 
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writing  the  ego  remains  at  home,  and  is  con- 
scious of  what  is  being  written. 

Clairvoyance  is  both  subjective  and  objective. 
In  the  subjective,  the  brain  is  sensitized,  so  that 
the  controlling  spirit  is  able  to  picture  upon  it 
whatever  it  wishes  described.  Scenes  far  away 
in  earth  life,  are  as  easily  photographed  upon  it 
as  those  in  spirit.  Such  mediums  will  tell  you, 
I  do  not  see  with  niy  eyes,  but  with  my  brain. 

In  objective  clairvoyance,  your  own  powers 
are  more  fully  developed,  the  soul  being  able  to 
penetrate  the  veil  that  lies  between  the  two 
worlds,  making  the  spiritual  seem  as  real  as  the 
material  world.  Some  spirits  have  the  power  to 
appear  as  flesh  and  blood,  and  are  addressed  as 
such  by  those  who  see  them.  Others,  not  hav- 
ing the  power,  can  only  produce  the  pictures 
upon  the  brain.  Everyone  has  some  power  or 
influence,  over  some  people,  while  others  are  as 
unresponsive  as  stones  to  your  influence  or  sym- 
pathy. It  is  so  with  spirits,  and  this  is  why  so 
many  people  do  not  get  tests  through  mediums. 
It  depends  as  much  on  the  spirit  as  the  medium. 

In  clairaudience,  the  same  conditions  exist. 
In  the  subjective,  sounds  are  carried  to  the  brain 
on  magnetic  waves,  the  vibrations  being  the 
same  as  the  medium  they  hear  in  the  brain. 
You  ask  them  how  they  hear,  and  they  mil  an- 
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swer,  I  do  not  hear  any  sound,  but  feel  the  vi- 
brations in  the  brain.  In  objective  clairaudience 
the  medium's  powers  are  more  unfolded,  and 
sounds  borne  upon  the  magnetic  waves,  are 
forced  bej^ond  the  spiritual,  into  the  material 
ear,  and  are  distinctly  heard.  Music  is  often 
heard,  the  human  voice  joining  that  of  the  spirit, 
the  two  singing  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

In  thought  transference,  the  first  thing  is 
concentration  of  your  own  forces.  When  one 
mind  wishes  to  communicate  with  another,  first 
try  to  establish  a  chain  or  link  of  sympathy  be- 
tween that  person  and  yourself,  and  think  only 
of  the  one  subject  to  be  impressed.  If  in  perfect 
harmony  with  that  person,  the  thought  goes  di- 
rectly, if  not,  a  little  longer  time  is  needed,  and 
a  stronger  will  power  required.  If  Uhe  thought 
be  a  good  one,  it  produces  pleasant  feelings,  if 
one  of  evil,  it  poisons  the  atmosphere  and  pro- 
duces inharmon}'. 

"  Thoughts  are  things,''  and  as  tangible  to  the 
spirit,  as  deeds  are  to  the  mortal,  and  mortals 
should  be  careful  of  the  thoughts  they  send  out, 
lest  they  wound  the  innocent,  for  they  not  only 
reach  those  they  are  intended  for,  but  all  who 
are  in  the  same  channel  of  thought.  The  at- 
mosphere surrounding  each  and  every  person,  is 
filled  with  millions  of  vibrating  psychic  lines, 
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and  each  one  can  be  used,  as  you  use  a  tele- 
phone, to  conduct  messages  with  rapidity,  to  the 
one  to  be  either  benefited  or  harmed.  When 
this  power  is  used  for  healing  it  is  called  tele- 
pathy, and  the  first  thing  to  do,  is,  summon  all 
your  own  forces,  and  those  of  the  one  you  wish 
to  treat.  Keep  the  mind  perfectly  concentrated 
on  what  you  wish  to  do.  The  spirit  guide  hears 
or  sees  this  concentration,  and  if  wise,  searches 
for  those  in  spirit  who  can  come  nearest  to  the 
person  being  treated.  Your  own  vitality  is  often 
largely  drawn  upon,  and  only  those  of  great 
magnetic  power  are  successful.  When  the  mag- 
netic chain  is  once  formed  between  the  patient 
and  healer,  the  spirit  guides  of  the  healer  can  go 
at  any  time,  when  the  patient  is  quiet  and  treat 
them.  Many  are  perfectly  conscious  of  receiv- 
ing treatment  when  it  is  not  their  appointed 
hour.  Sensitives  respond  to  these  magnetic  vi- 
brations more  readily  than  the  majority,  conse- 
quently are  sooner  benefited. 

Psychometry  also  belongs  to  the  mental  phe- 
nomena. Psyche,  meaning  soul,  chometer, — 
measurement.  The  power  of  the  soul  to  read 
other  souls,  the  soul  of  things,  as  well  as  men, 
for  every  atom  has  its  soul  life,  expressed 
through  the  material.  Every  person  has  will 
power,  for  will  is  soul,  and  soul  is  will.  What 
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the  soul  wills,  is  expressed  in  the  spiritual  aura 
that  permeates  and  surrounds  the  body.  Upon 
everything  we  touch,  we  leave  a  portion  of  our 
magnetism,  and  when  the  psychometist  comes  in 
contact  with  it,  the  real  character  is-  revealed. 

Many  sensitives  do  not  feel  that  they  are  as- 
sisted by  spirit  intelligences,  while  others,  not 
so  fully  developed  in  their  own  soul  powers,  are 
perfectly  conscious  of  their  help.  When  one 
can  fully  realize  that  they  are  never  alone,  that 
they  call  to  their  aid  other  souls  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  them,  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  believe 
that  we  are  assisted  by  others,  whether  conscious 
of  it  or  not. 

Our  best  sensitives  are  able  to  read  for  a  third 
party,  for  instance,  a  person  writes  the  name  of 
another  and  hands  it  to  the  psychometist,  the 
guide  of  the  medium  can  go  at  once,  on  the  mag- 
netic line  formed  by  the  thought,  and  read  the 
character  of  the  person  the  name  belongs  to. 

Reading  from  photographs  is  also  quite  com- 
mon. When  this  gift  is  more  general,  there 
will  be  less  trouble  in  .selecting  partners  for  life, 
for  business,  or  trustworthy  employes.  This 
phenomena  is  occurring  all  about  us,  "  yet  with 
eyes  ye  see  not,  with  ears  ye  hear  not,''  and  with 
intellects  you  seek  not,  that  you  may  compre- 
hend the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

In  the  realm  of  the  physical,  some  of  the 
phenomena  require  the  condition  of  semi,  or  to- 
tal darkness.  The  reason  is,  light  is  positive 
and  scatters  or  disintegrates  the  chemicals  used. 
The  materialization  of  forms  and  playing  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  require  the  darkened  condi- 
tion, and  many  slate  writers,  not  strong  in  their 
powers,  need  to  liave  their  slates  under  cover, 
others  hold  them  in  full  light.  Everything  in 
existence  is  in  the  atmospliere.  A  knowledge 
of  chemical  combinations  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  form,  a  flower  or  a  pencil.  We 
have  seen  slate  pencil  form  upon  the  end  of  a 
finger  in  full  light,  and  that  instantly,  and  re- 
main a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  write  several 
messages.  Such  persons  are  chemically  pre- 
pared for  this  phenomena,  and  attract  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  condensed  by  the  spirit  chemist 
for  them  to  do  their  work.  All  physical  me- 
diums are  attended  by  a  band  of  spirit  chemists, 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  power  to  attract 
and  combine,  from  the  atmosphere,  the  medium, 
and  those  present,  whatever  they  need  for  *the 
building  of  any  form  they  choose.  Jesus  said, 
"  I  can  lay  down  my  life  and  take  it  up  again,'' 
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meaning  the  physical  body,  for  no  one  has  the 
power  to  destroy  the  life  principle.  He  was 
speaking  to  a  materialistic  people,  and  much 
that  was  in  parable  to  them,  is  now  fully  under- 
stood by  the  light  of  the  spiritual  philosophy. 

In  the  production  of  pictures  in  oil,  the  same 
forces  are  brought  into  use.  The  spirit  chemists 
having  the  knowledge,  draw  from  nature's  reser- 
voir the  properties  they  need,  and  by  the  electri- 
cal and  magnetic  forces,  place  them  upon  the 
canvas.  A  few  mediums  are  strong  enough  in 
their  powers  to  produce  the  pictures  in  full  light. 
We  know  of  one  who,  while  bathing  in  the  surf, 
held  a  sea  shell — that  she  had  just  found — over 
her  head,  and  a  lovely  little  landscape  in  oil  was 
produced,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes. 

The  occult  telegraph  is  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment. An  ordinary  telegraphic  key  is  enclosed 
in  a  box,  with  a  wire  running  from  it  through  a 
small  hole — made  for  that  purpose — to  a  sounder 
outside.  By  the  application  of  the  electrical 
force  guided  by  intelligence,  sounds  are  made 
as  perfect  as  those  by  the  mortal  operator.  The 
medium  simply  laying  a  hand  upon  the  box. 

In  spirit  photography,  the  chemists  are  again 
at  work,  collecting  and  condensing  the  elements 
needed,  to  clothe  the  spirit,  so  that  a  material 
impression  is  made  upon  the  photographic  plate. 
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This  is  successfully  done,  and  will  yet  be  more 
common  than  at  present. 

The  playing  of  musical  instruments,  is  done 
by  materialized  spirits,  using  their  lips  or  hands 
the  same  as  mortals.  This  phenomena  usually 
requires  darkness  to  be  able  to  concentrate  and 
hold  the  forces. 

The  passage  of  matter  through  matter,  is  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  same  force.  Those 
who  understand  collecting  and  condensing  the 
elements  to  make  a  form,  a  picture,  or  flower, 
can  disintegrate  and  reintegrate  material  sub- 
stance, so  that  solid  bodies  can  pass  through 
solid  bodies.    It  is  done  instantly,  and  requires 
a  medium  with  a  strong  electrical  force  of  their 
own.    We  have  said  that  a  medium  is  a  magnet, 
to  attract  force  from  nature's  reservoir.  The 
force  resident  in  the  medium,  with  the  additional 
force  for  the  moment,  is  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  result.    We  have  witnessed  this,  under 
test  conditions,  as  have  hundreds   of  others. 
There  is  also  the  fire  test,  where  mediums  are 
able  to  hold  their  hand  in  a  full  blaze  of  gas  or 
lamp.    They  are  protected  by  a  chemical  sub- 
stance prepared  and  applied  by  the  spirit  chem- 
ists.   We  have  seen  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief 
held  in  the  blaze  of  a  lamp  without  harm,  after 
a  few   manipulations  by  the  mediums  hands. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SPIRIT  WORLD  A  CONDITION. 

The  spirit  world  is  an5'where  that  spirit  be- 
ings exist.  Death  does  nothing  for  iis  but  take 
away  our  bodies.  After  this  change,  we  are  the 
same  beings,  our  loves  and  hates  the  same,  and 
often  intensified  by  the  loss  of  our  bodies. 
Wherever  we  are  attracted,  there  we  are.  A 
mother  passes  into  spirit  life  leaving  a  family  of 
little  ones,  her  love,  her  thought  is  for  those 
children.  Death  has  not  changed  her,  conse- 
quently her  spirit  world  is  in  the  home,  and 
there  will  she  remain  until  a  higher  unfoldment 
comes  to  her,  and  she  feels  that  there  are  other 
homes,  and  other  children,  whom  she  might  ben- 
efit, and  as  her  life  broadens  she  seeks  to  do  good 
wherever  she  can.  The  drunkard  becomes  a 
spirit.  Death  makes  no  change  in  him.  His 
happiness  is  in  satisfj'ing  his  craving  for  drink. 
So  the  saloon  is  his  spirit  world.  Sensitives 
who  visit  these  places,  attract  these  unseen  ones, 
and  have  them  for  companions,  inducing  them 
to  visit  the  saloon  more  frequent  than  the}-  oth- 
erwise would. 

When  mortals  learn,  that  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion are  governing  forces  in  the  universe, 
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they  will  be  more  careful  of  what  the)'  attract. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  all  who  leave  the  bod)'. 
The\'  go  where  they  are  most  attracted,  and  un- 
til a  desire  for  something  higher  is  bom  into 
their  being,  there  will  the}-  remain.  But,  you 
ask,  is  there  no  spirit  world,  no  place,  where  one 
can  get  awa}'  from  care  and  trouble  ?  There  is 
no  place  where  one  can  get  away  from  their 
thoughts,  for  where  your  thoughts  are,  there  you 
are,  for  \-our  thoughts  are  you.  He  who  hurries 
himself  into  the  spirit  world  to  avoid  difi&culties 
or  thinks  to  sink  into  oblivion,  finds  that  he  has 
not  escaped  from  himself 

Ever}'  sin,  every  weakness  has  to  be  met  and 
overcome.  So  you  see  that  states  of  mind  are 
heavens  or  hells,  and  both  are  "  \vithin  you.'' 
They  are  here  in  the  material  world,  and  the 
overcoming  begins  here.  The  poet  has  said 
"  heaven  is  not  gained  by  a  single  bound," 
neither  are  heavenly  states  of  mind.  A  dozen 
people  can  be  in  a  room  together,  and  each  one 
be  in  a  difiFerent  sphere,  one  happ)-,  another  mis- 
erable, and  unless  very  sensitive,  neither  will 
know  of  the  others  mental  condition.  So  you 
see,  it  is  states  of  mind  that  make  our  heavens 
or  hells.  Yet  there  are  places  where  spirits 
dwell.  "  In  my  fathers  house  are  many  man- 
sions, if  it  were  not  so.  I  would  have  told  you." 
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There  are  belts  or  zones  around  each  material 
planet,  that  constitute  the  homes  of  spirits. 
They  are  not  visible  to  the  physical  eye,  neither 
are  they  visible  to  all  spirits.  Just  as  here,  all 
cannot  see  the  spiritual  world,  neither  can  unde- 
veloped spirits  see  more  spiritual  states  than 
they  themselves  are  in.  The  higher  can  see  all 
below  them,  but  the  lower  cannot  see  all  above 
them.  As  "  like  attracts  like,"  those  of  similar 
tastes  and  conditions  live  together,  but  as  the 
law  of  their  being  demands  progression,  they 
cannot  remain  forever  in  one  condition.  No  soul 
is  lost,  only  the  clouds  of  ignorance  obscure  the 
Divine  light.  When  we  know  better,  we  shall 
do  better,  and  knowledge  is  gained  only  through 
experience.  We  are  often  asked,  if  good  prevails 
in  the  universe,  as  we  claim,  why  are  evil  spirits 
allowed  to  come  back  and  influence  people  to  do 
wrong?  As  well  ask  why  is  it  allowed  here 
among  mortals,  we  each  wield  an  influence  for 
good  or  ill.  There  are  millions  of  spirits  walk- 
ing the  earth  to-day  who  have  not  left  it.  They 
do  not  have  to  come  back,  the}'  are  alread}'  here. 
They  sta\'  here  because  they  have  no  aspirations 
for  anything  higher.  They  inhabit  the  saloons 
and  brothels  as  they  did  while  in  the  bodv.  Our 
insane  asj-lums  and  prisons  are  infested  with 
this  class  of  spirits,  seeking  to  live  out  their 
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earthly  lives.  The  inmates  of  these  institutions 
should  not  be  kept  together,  but  apart  from  each 
other  and  surrounded  by  people  of  sound  minds, 
good  moral  principles,  and  strong  magnetic  pow- 
er. Such  an  atmosphere  would  hasten  their  de- 
liverance. All  punishment  should  be  reformato- 
tory,  all  prisons  educational. 

Many  think  that  when  a  murderer  is  hanged, 
he  is  gotten  rid  of.  Not  so  at  all.  With  his 
heart  full  of  revenge  he  seeks  some  one  whom 
he  can  influence  to  do  the  same  deed,  hoping  to 
satisfy  the  revenge  which  is  his  only  thought. 
In  the  sphere  next  the  earth  are  found  hospitals 
for  the  cure  of  imaginary  ills,  schools,  and 
churches  of  all  creeds.  Here  the  bigoted  prot- 
estants  conduct  their  meetings  with  as  much 
zeal  as  when  on  earth,  feeling  they  have  all  the 
truth.  Many  are  waiting  for  the  judgment  day 
with  great  fear,  lest  after  all  they  may  be  con- 
signed to  the  "  outer  darkness."  Here  also  are 
found  missionaries  from  the  higher  conditions, 
striving  to  impress  their  minds  with  a  sense  of 
their  errors.  After  leaving  the  earth  and  second 
sphere,  these  unhappy  conditions  are  not  found 
to  any  great  extent,  yet  all  are  not  happy. 

When  we  unfold  spiritually,  we  see  that  the 
trials  of  tliose  we  love  are  for  their  good.  The 
earthly  mother  does  not  weep  over  each  fall  the 
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child  has  while  learniug  to  walk,  but  says  try 
again,  aud  by  and  by  the  child  grows  strong  and 
self  reliant  and  walks  alone.  Those  who  have 
had  the  hardest  trials  grow  strongest,  and  are 
the  ones  who  most  appreciate  this  sphere  of  work 
and  rest.  For  none  are  idle.  All  growth  is 
gradual  as  with  us,  there  are  no  sudden  leaps 
into  heaven.  The  steps  by  which  we  rise,  are 
built  of  our  good  thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  A 
kind  word  or  good  deed  is  found  in  our  spirit 
home  in  the  form  of  a  lovely  flowering  vine  or 
beautiful  picture  upon  our  walls,  for  we  have 
homes  that  are  as  tangible  to  us,  as  j-ours  in  the 
material  world  are  to  3'ou,  but  we  only  have, 
what  we  have  made  for  ourselves.  A  happy 
child  comes  and  tells  you  of  the  flowers,  the  birds 
and  running  streams.  Perhaps  the  next  mo- 
ment an  unhapp}-  spirit  will  tell  you,  there  are 
no  flowers,  no  birds,  no  running  streams.  They 
have  never  seen  an^'thing  of  the  kind.  Has  one 
been  false  ?  not  at  all.  Each  has  told  you  of 
their  surroundings.  Vour  spirit  home  is  by  no 
means  the  home  of  another.  Your  surroundings 
are  dependent  upon  yourself  There  are  con- 
servatories of  music,  where  the  great  masters,  not 
known  to  earth's  children,  compose  their  exquis- 
ite melodies.  There  are  halls,  where  the  great 
and  good  congregate  to  council  for  the  good  of 
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Others.  There  are  art  galleries,  and  studios, 
w  here  the  artist  still  works  and  instructs  others. 
Each  and  all  pursue  the  course  best  adapted  to 
them,  but  none  are  forced  into  the  pursuance  of 
any  course.  Each  acts  according  to  his  wishes. 
The  mechanic  and  inventor  perfecting  their 
ideas.  Doctors  studying  to  benefit  humanity. 
The  chemist  still  trying  to  solve  the  mysteries 
of  nature.  Astronomers  engaged  in  studying 
the  planets.  All  are  busy,  and  work  for  the 
love  of  it. 

Another  question  is  often  asked,  if  spirits  are 
possessed  of  greater  knowledge  than  we,  why  do 
they  not  warn  us  of  danger  and  assist  us  finan- 
cially. They  do  all  this  and  much  more.  It  de- 
pends upon  yourself  which  class  of  spirits  you 
attract,  those  who  can  help  you  do  well  or  ill. 
One  thing  must  be  remembered,  spirits  are  not 
Infinite.  They  are  still  human  and  subject  to 
human  conditions.  They  possess  greater  knowl- 
edge than  we,  only  by  observation,  research  and 
study.  Wisdom  is  not  gained  there,  any  more 
than  here  without  individual  effort.  But  there 
are  always  those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  us,  in  any  course  we  wish  to  pursue. 

A  thousand  times  have  we  been  asked,  sup- 
posing spiritualism  to  be  true,  what  good  has 
it  done  ^    Firstly,  it  does  good  because  //  is  a 
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truth^  and  all  truth  is  beueficial.  It  has  been  a 
power  in  the  pulpit,  bringing  a  higher  inspira- 
tion to  the  ministers,  making  them  give  expres- 
sion to  the  progress  in  the  religious  and  scientific 
thought  of  the  age.  It  has,  and  does  still,  in- 
fluence the  destinies  of  men  and  nations.  It  has 
brought  to  light  hidden  forces,  the  existence  of 
which  was  before  unknown.  It  has  healed  the 
sick,  when  all  human  skill  has  failed.  It  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  inventor. 
But  better  than  all  else,  it  has  taken  away  the 
fear  of  death  and  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  It  has 
comforted  the  sorrowing  heart,  when  bibles  and 
ministers  could  not.  It  has  lifted  the  veil  of  ma- 
terialit}'  and  given  us  a  view  of  the  spirit  world, 
its  homes  and  inhabitants.  It  teaches  us  that 
we  are  our  own  savior,  and  that  the  man}'  trials, 
and  the  many  journeys  through  the  valle}-  of  in- 
carnations, is  the  onl}'  wa)^  to  Eternal  Peace. 
Is  not  this  enough,  to  create  in  every  human 
heart,  a  desire  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth  ? 
The  proof  is  abundant.  "  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RE-EMBODIMEXT  A  NECESSITY. 

The  impelling  power  that  causes  Deity  to  ex- 
press the  life  of  the  universe,  is  in  the  soul  in  a 
finite  degree,  and  this  impelling  power  causes 
the  soul  to  seek  expression  in  matter.  The  di- 
vine entity  does  not  change,  only  the  form  of 
expression.  Spirit  and  matter  are  co-existent 
and  co-eternal.  Soul  the  architect  and  builder, 
matter  the  material.  And  only  through  the 
many  experiences  of  this  workman,  is  the  home 
made  complete  and  perfection  attained.  The 
command,  "  be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,''  could  not  be  obeyed  with  but 
one  trial,  and  for  this  reason  the  soul  builds 
again  and  again  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
being.  "  All  nature  moves  in  circles,"  and  the 
law  governing  its  manifestations  must  be  to  re- 
peat. What  is  one  life  in  the  material  through 
which  to  express  the  god  like  qualities  of  the 
soul.  The  Soul  of  the  universe  has  been  from 
all  time  expressing  its  knowledge,  and  yet 
"there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

We  liken  the  soul  to  the  acorn,  having  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  tree,  but  can  never  become  a 
tree  without  being  planted  in  the  soil  and  sub- 
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jected  to  the  sunshine  and  rain,  the  strong  winds 
and  frosts  of  time.  The  possibilities  of  a  god 
being  inherent  in  every  soul,  it  must  have  expe- 
riences like  unto  the  acorn  to  unfold  them.  Ev- 
ery soul  passes  through  the  experience  of  every 
other  soul.  As  all  are  alike,  all  must  graduate 
through  the  school  of  experience.  Some  philos- 
ophers teach,  that  we  return  for  punishment  of 
deeds  done  in  a  previous  incarnation.  We  do 
not  think  so.  If  that  be  true,  what  need  of  the 
spirits  suffering  and  progressing  in  the  spirit 
world.  Twice  punished  would  be  injustice,  and 
we  claim  that  only  through  successive  embodi- 
ments is  justice  done.  In  each  return  we  profit 
by  our  past  experiences.  As  a  student  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  profits  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet  and  multiplication  table,  so 
we,  store  up  knowledge  for  future  use.  The  ar- 
gument that  we  do  not  remember  our  past,  is  no 
argument  at  all.  Who  of  you  can  remember  all 
the  events  of  the  present  life, '  or  even  those 
which  happened  on  a  particular  day,  a  few  years, 
or  even  months  back,  or  when  they  first  learned 
that  fire  would  burn  them.  The  knowledge 
which  results  from  these  experiences  make  us 
wiser,  though  the  event  itself,  is  entirel}'  gone 
from  memory.  There  is  no  other  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  differences  in  the  human  famih*, 
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and  give  each  soul  an  equal  chance  for  unfold- 
ment.  The  dissimilarities  in  families,  where 
heredity  and  education  are  the  same,  are  most 
remarkable.  Yet  why  this  difiference.  The  law 
of  our  being  demands  an  expression  along  a  cer- 
tain line  of  action.  The  soul  then  seeks  an  av- 
enue for  embodiment  where  pre-natal  conditions 
and  future  environments  will  enable  it  to  Avork 
out  that  demand.  There  may  be,  and  often  is, 
spiritual  relationship,  yet  we  often  see  children 
and  parents  arrayed  against  each  other,  no  out- 
ward manifestations  of  harmony,  no  similar 
tastes;  when  this  condition  exists,  the  blood  has 
ceased  to  relate  them.  Such  physical  environ- 
ments are  a  cross  and  hard  to  bear,  but  it  is  a 
needed  lesson,  else  we  would  not  have  it.  The 
love  we  have  for  those  associated  with  us,  is  nat- 
ural and  right,  and  helps  us  to  "  bear  each  others 
burdens." 

Each  embodiment  is  a  step  higher.  From  a 
prince  to  a  pauper  would  seem  retrogression, 
but  not  so.  The  soul's  wealth  is  counted  only  in 
purity  of  motive  and  action.  To  overcome  self- 
ishness and  work  for  the  good  of  all,  is  the  key 
to  all  advancement  and  happiness.  The  beggar 
maj  he  the  prince,  as  the  law  requires  ever}'  soul 
to  experience  and  overcome  all  material  condi- 
tions.   But,  a  mother  says,  if  re-embodiment  be 
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true,  where  will  we  find  our  children  and  friends? 
When  one  takes  into  consideration  that  re-em- 
bodinient  takes  place  not  oftener  than  from  fif- 
teen hundred  to  twenty-five  hundred  j'ears,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  during  that  length 
of  time  in  the  spirit,  we  will  have  learned  what 
true  relationship  is,  and  be  willing  that  our  chil- 
dren and  our  friends  shall  have  their  needed  ex- 
periences, and  zvc  perhaps,  be  their  guardian 
and  guide  through  oue  of  the  man}^  short  jour- 
neys, called  life  on  a  material  planet.  The  more 
advanced  we  are  spiritually,  the  longer  time  we 
have  between  incarnations.  Those  coming  in 
the  first,  or  phj^sical  stage,  have  accomplished  so 
little,  their  return  comes  more  frequent. 

If,  as  we  are  taught  and  believe,  that  we  are 
uncreate,  and  have  existed  from  all  time,  there 
must  be  an  eternity  behind  us,  as  well  as  before 
us,  and  what  have  we  been  doing  all  this  past 
time.  Certainly  the  impelling  power  of  the  soul 
has  not  been  dormant,  but  ever  active  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  And 
as  proof  absolute,  we  are  told  that  in  the  blood 
circulating  in  our  veins,  are  represented  all  the 
mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  each 
positive  and  distinct.  Hoav  came  we  to  have  this, 
if  we  are  not  related  to  them.  We  are  an 
epitome  of  all  below  us,  much  of  the  animal  still 
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r«iiS,ming,  but  by  the  grand  law  of  evolution, 
we  shall  yet  become  as  gods. 

Many  say  to  us,  one  world  at  a  time.  But 
that  is  impossible.  This  lower  world  depends 
upon  the  higher  for  spiritual  light.  Sever  the 
link  that  binds  the  two,  and  there  would  be  no 
more  spiritual  progress.  Thus  you  see,  it  is 
wise  to  study  life  in  "  two  spheres,"  and  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  law  with  the  least  possible  fric- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this,  our  first  attempt  at  writing  for 
the  public,  we  feel  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
truth  has  been  told.  In  our  next  effort,  we 
shall  tell  you  of  life  in  the  higher  spheres.  Of 
their  magnificent  temples  of  learning;  what  is 
there  taught;  their  method  of  teaching  and  com- 
municating to  the  lower  spheres  and  Earth's 
children.  But,  if  you  will  investigate  the  truths 
here  presented  and  think  for  3  0urselves,  you  will 
certainly  attain  mental  freedom.  Truth  alone 
makes  us  free. 
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His  reasons  for  this  belief — this  want  of  failh — areas  follows,  and  are  gfveu  in'his 
own  words:  '  None  of  the  miracles  with  which  the  old  histories  are  tilled  took 
place  under  scientiHc  conditions.  Observation,  which  has  never  once  been  falsi- 
fied, teaches  us  that  miracles  never  happen  but  in  times  and  countries  in  which 
they  are  bclic\'ed,  and  before  persons  disposed  to  belic\'e  them.  No  miracle  ever 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  men  capable  of  testineits  miraculous  character.  If  it 
is  proved  that  no  eouteniporarv  miracle  will  bear  inquiry,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  miracles  of  the  pa^t,  which  have  all  been  performed  in  popular  gatherings, 
would  equally  present  their  share  of  illusiou,  it  it  were  jiossible  to  criticise  them 
in  detail  V" 
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Fluctuations.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  London.  Cloth,  |i.oo; 
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in  the  first  four  centuries  to  lesns  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and 
their  companions,  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  its 
compilers.  Superbly  illustrated  with  21  engravings  from  Italian 
paintings  of  world-wide  celebrity.  287  pp  ,  crown  Svo,  gilt  top, 
side-stamp,  cloth,  |i  50  ;  half  calf,  I3.00. 
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stamp.    Cloth,  I4.00. 
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Commentaries  on  Hebrew  and  Christian  Mythol- 

OGY,  by  Judge  Parish  B.  Ladd,  LL.  B.,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar. 
The  book  is  neatly  bound  with  tlie  appendix.  334  pp   cloth,  $1.00 

This  is  the  only  book  whidi  cont;iins  a  complete  history  of  the  origin  and  develop, 
ment  of  the  Hebre  vand  Christian  systems.  It  shows  that  the  sacrud  writings  of 
religions  wore  made  up  from  tradition  and  written  scr.ips  piclccd  up  all  over  the 
Roman  world,  the  times  when  and  where  written  and  by  w  hom  are  unknown, — 
that  from  time  to  time  they  were  changed,  finally  voted'into  the  canon  by  force 
and  fraud  and  the  uame  of  some  person  of  note  a«crib(>d  to  them.  It  further  shows 
that  Christ,  the  12  aposties— the  o  church  fathers— Moses— Abraham  and  others, 
were  pure  myths.  In  short,  the  btvik  contains  everything  any  one  wants  to  know 
atmut  the  two  religions— their  origin,  their  growth  and  their  crimes.  For  which 
see  extracts  hereto  appended,  taken  from  the  pre.ss  and  scholars. 

The  San  Franci.^co  (.  hi  oiiicle  am<iiig  other  thing-^.says  of  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  author  attempts  to  show  that  .ludai^m  wa^  oornlweil  from  Oriental  legends — 
that  Abraham  and  Moses  were  myths— that  the  Pentateuch  w:us  not  written  earlier 
than  ."iOO  years  after  the  Exodus— that  the  stories  of  creation  and  flood  were  bor- 
rowed from  legends  comnum  among  all  the  Oriental  nations— that  the  proof  is 
wanting  that  such  a  man  as  Christ  ever  lived— that  the  four  Go-pels  and  other 
Christian  writings  are  forgeries— that  they  were  voted  into  canon  by  force  and 
fraud. 

The  author  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion  has  examined  the  testimony  pro  and  con 
and  sits  in  cool  juiigment  in  the  case  as  he  would  in  any  other  controversy  involv- 
ing a  careful  weighing  of  f)ositive  and  circumstantial  evidence  —  *  •  He  writes 
vigorously  and  w  ith  blunt  treeilom  of  expres-ion  and  presents  the  whole  rase  -trong- 
ly  and  in  order— his  ma-<sing  of  the  evidence  imp.irt-  to  the  boik  a  formiilable 
aspect. 

The  .Vew  Orleans  Picayune,  a  Christian  paper,  says:  The  book  of  Judge  Lnrtd  is 
ably  handled  :  The  author  disputes  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  and  Christ. 

•  •  The  talent  displayed  in  the  work  might  have  been  employed  in  a  better  cause  ; 
it  is  dangerous  to  those  who  are  waveringinspiritual  judgment.  •  •  The  author 
is  able  and  treats  hLs  subject  vigorously. 

/'lie  Huston  Ideas  says:  The  Hcbrew  and  Christian  Mythology  by  Judge  Ladd  of 
the  San  Fr.inci^eo  Har,  is  a  remarkably  exhaustive  treatise  on  topics  of  world-wide 
potent.  •  •  The  writer  stat.'s  his  conclusions  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  so  as 
to  altbrd  to  most  readers  all  the  desired  inforjnation  as  to  the  origin  of  ChrLstianity 
ami  Christ.  *  •  The  judge  has  certainly  done  a  kind  of  work  which  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  needs  of  a  large  public.  •  *  The  work  is  a  world  covering  one 
and  will  place  periods  and  events  clearly  in  the  reader's  mind.  *  *  The  different 
accounts  of  creation,  of  the  Messiah — the  Gospels — different  religions  are  excellent- 
ly grouped. 

I'lie  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  saj-s  Judge  Ladd,  in  his  book,  puts  the  sacred 
scriptures  on  trial  and  after  thorough  inve^tigatiim  condemns  them.  The  judge 
out-Ingeivolls  Ingersoll  in  his  belief. 

The  Mil<i'aukee  Journal  says :  The  author  of  Hebrew  and  Christian  Mythology 
goes  many  steps  beyond  the  points  usually  taken  by  the  most  pronounced  infidels : 
he  doubts  hut  Christ  e.ver  lived — declare-"  the  G"snels  to  t>e  lies  and  forgeries. 

The  Evening  WifcoiKin  says:  Judge  Ladd  in  nis  book,  declares  the  chief  in- 
gredients of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  a  fraud  by  the  church  fathers- he  traces 
the  origin  of  the  pagan  divinities  up  to  Jehovah. 

John  F.  R.'m-burg,  a  fine  scholar,  former  president  of  the  A  S.  C  says  in  sub- 
stance: The  book  is  well  written,  giving  the  origin  of  the  gods— the  pri&sthood — 
the  mythic;il  Abraham— Moses  aiul  other  religious  myths — the  numerous  Messiahs, 
Ac —A  good  txxik  to  use  in  uprooting  Christianity, 

.Susan  H,  Wixon,  scholar— writer— author  and'  member  of  the  School  Board  of 
Fall  River,  Ma-ss,,  says;  The  book  supplies  a  long  felt  want  *  *  in  it  Judge  Ladd 
has  given  precisely  the  information  Hant<'d  ;  he  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Moses 
stories— of  the  sabbath  •  •  legends  of  creation  •  •  Messiahs — miracles — my- 
thologies of  Persia— Egypt— Greece,  '  '  Dates— times— places— historical  is  cai^- 
fully  presented.  *  "  There  Ls  not  a  superfluous  sentence  in  the  Irook.  '  •  It 
Is  thoroughly  comprehensive — captivating— a  splendid  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  world.   •  '   It  is  just  the  work  needed   •   '  it  should  t>e  in  every  library.  • 

•  The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Judge  Ladd  for  this  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  that  enlightens  and  benefits.   •  * 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


We  come  before  you  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Mission  to  render  account  of  our  stewardship,  and  if 
possible  to  interest  you  more  in  this  good  work.  We  have  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  God,  the  giver  of  all  good,  that  He  has 
enabled  us  to  keep  together  as  a  society,  and  that  He  has  blessed 
our  labors  more  abundantly  than  we  had  faith  to  believe.  During 
the  year  just  closed,  through  the  effort  and  prayer  of  the  Mis- 
sion, five  Jewish  friends  have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  faith,  and  have  accepted  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  as  the  Messiah, 
but  also  as  their  personal  Saviour.  Two  of  these  have  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  three,  a  family  consisting  of 
husbaud,  wife  and  a  daughter,  have  affiliated  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Mission  to  Israel 
we  have  maintained  a  meeting  once  a  week  in  Cambrian  Hall, 
and  on  June  14,  1897,  the  first  convert  was  baptized  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member,  and  is  leading  a 
Christian  life.  On  August  30,  1S98,  husband  and  wife  confessed 
their  belief  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  they  with  their  eight- 
year-old  daughter  were  baptized  in  the  Mission  Hall  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Yarrow  of  the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  they  are  now 
members.  On  September  6,  1898,  a  Jewish  brother,  who  for  some 
years  had  been  a  rabbi,  made  his  confession  of  his  belief  in 
Christ  and  was  baptized  by  Dr.  J.  A.  B.  Wilson  of  the  Howard 
Street  Methodist  Church,  and  afterward  joined  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  now  a  student  of  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary  at  San  Anselmo,  where  he  has  passed  his  junior 
examination. 

Another  brother,  who  formerly  acted  as  reader  in  the  Synagogue 
during  the  holy  days  in  Israel,  confessed  his  belief  in  Christ  the 
Messiah  as  his  Saviour,  and  was  baptized  on  March  28,  1899,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Cryor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  joined  the  same  church. 

So  thank  God,  He  permits  us  to  see  some  fruit  of  our  labors  ; 
these  dear  brethren  are  all  Hebrew  scholars. 
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There  are  others  among  us  whom  we  know  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
striving  with,  and  one  in  particular  who  has  confessed  to  me  that 
he  believes  and  is  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  on  account  of 
making  his  living  for  himself  and  family  he  dares  not  to  make 
open  confession  of  his  belief  in  Christ. 

We  cannot  but  express  our  gratitude  to  God  for  His  great  bless- 
ing, and  we  do  ask  His  forgiveness  for  not  having  greater  faith  in 
Him. 

We  thank  Him  for  the  many  of  His  chosen  people  that  have 
attended  our  meetings,  and  thus  the  seed  has  been  sown  in 
their  hearts  ;  we  are  asking  our  God  to  water  the  seed,  and  oh  ! 
that  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  see  it  spring  up  and  bear  precious 
fruit  to  His  glory. 

The  question  often  is  asked,  What  success  have  you  ?  Are  you 
having  many  converts  ?  To  these  let  us  answer  :  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  judge  the  work  in  a  Jewish  Mission  by  the  visible  results. 
We  think  we  gain  great  victory  when  a  Jew  will  listen  while  you 
mav  be  trying  to  prove  to  him  the  fulfillment  of  certain  prophecies 
which  show  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah  and  Saviour.  The  preju- 
dice of  the  Jew  is  indeed  hard  to  remove.  Someone  has  rightly 
said  that  it  is  much  easier  to  convince  a  thousand  heathen  that 
they  are  not  right  than  to  convince  one  Jew  that,  in  spite  of  his 
faith  in  Jehovah,  that  he  is  a  sinner  and  must  come  to  Christ  for 
his  salvation. 

It  is  our  duty  to  scatter  the  seed  and  leave  the  result  with  God, 
asking  Him  to  water  the  seed  with  His  Spirit.  This  sowing  of 
the  seed  is  our  privilege,  and  oh,  how  we  thank  God  for  the 
proof  He  has  given  us  that  He  has  been  pleased  with  us  ! 

At  this  time  we  thank  our  Christian  brethren  and  sisters  for 
their  attendance  at  the  meetings,  for  their  prayers  and  financial 
aid  ;  for  since  our  organization  we  have  made  no  appeal  outside 
of  the  Mission,  only  to  our  good  Lord,  who  has  most  graciously 
supplied  all  our  needs. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  e.^cpress  our  thanks  to  the  many 
pastors  of  the  various  churches  who  have  so  nobly  rendered  their 
services,  and  we  trust  that  the  good  Lord  did  water  their  souls 
while  they  delivered  the  message  to  us. 

On  January  17,  1899,  this  Mission  elected  the  Rev.  M.  Uerko- 
vitz  as  its  missionary  until  its  next  annual  election  in  June,  1899, 
and  we  thank  him  for  his  labors.  The  Mission  also  opened  a 
branch  at  948  Folsom  street,  in  the  center  of  the  Jewish  quarters  ; 
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this,  however,  for  obvious  reasons  was  abandoned  after  four 
months,  during  which  time  the  Mission  paid  the  rent  at  eighteen 
dollars  per  month. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  home  from  us 
two  of  the  foremost  members  of  our  Mission  :  first,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M.  M.  Gibson,  ex-Vice-President  of  the  Mission  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  pastor  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city.  He  was  at  all  times  ready  to  aid  us  in  our  work,  and 
we  now  miss  greatly  his  godlike  and  fatherly  counsel  ;  the  second 
was  one  of  our  monthly  contributors,  who  was  a  real  lover  of  the 
Jews,  whose  prayer  was  continually  that  God  would  open  their 
eyes  that  they  might  see  Jesus  their  Messiah  ;  I  refer  to  Ana 
Spencer,  a  native  of  England,  who  lived  to  her  ninety-third  year 
a  useful  and  devout  servant  of  the  Lord.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  was  turned  out  of  her  aunt's  house  because  she  would  serve 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  way  she  thought  right.  She  was  one  of  the 
six  persons  who  first  organized  the  Mariner's  Church,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  same  for  forty  years,  known  and  loved  by  many 
Christians,  and  we  deeply  miss  her  prayers  and  counsel.  We  be- 
lieve on  the  great  day  of  the  gathering  many  will  testify  that  to 
her  labors  of  love,  through  God's  blessing,  they  were  brought  to 
our  dear  Saviour,  and  we  hope  and  trust  we  shall  again  be 
united  with  her. 

Now,  Christian  friends,  let  us  press  forward  with  new  vigor,  let 
us  take  more  courage  and  ask  great  blessings  of  God  ;  we  have  so 
far  only  seen  the  little  drops  of  rain,  but  let  us  pray  and  look  for 
the  mighty  showers. 

Had  we  the  means  we  might  carry  on  this  work  on  a  broader 
scale,  and  branch  out  to  other  places.  At  present  we  have  only 
one  meeting  a  week,  but  we  should  have  more  ;  a  mother's  meet- 
ing and  a  children's  meeting  are  necessities,  but  it  is  only  the 
lack  of  means  that  keeps  us  within  limits  ;  but  the  work  is  the 
Lord's  unto  whom  the  earth  and  its  fullness  belong,  and  we  trust 
that  He  will  abundantly  supply  us. 

Our  prayer  is  that  He  will  continually  bless  us,  and  that  Israel 
may  speedily  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  accept  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  their  Messiah  and  Saviour. 

Henry  Chester, 
President  of  Mission  to  Israel,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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While  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  trials  in  some  respects,  we 
trust  it  has  been  one  of  profitable  experience,  for  even  trials  in 
the  hands  of  the  wise  Master  Builder,  who  knows  how  to  make 
"all  things  work  together  for  good,"  we  believe  with  Paul,  will 
"fall  out"  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  Throughout  the 
year  regular  Gospel  services  have  been  maintained  every  Tuesday 
night  at  Cambrian  Hall,  1133  Mission  street,  with  a  variable 
attendance  of  from  twenty-four  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three  ; 
also  for  four  months  at  a  hall  948  Folsom  street  on  Thursday 
evenings,  at  which  time  the  Word  has  been  faithfully  preached, 
earnest  testimony  given,  and  sometimes  stormy  conversations 
have  been  held  with  the  Jews  ;  the  results  from  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  knoweth  'how  to  make  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  Him. 

We  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  our  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Treasurer,  Executive  Committee  and  Auditor  for  the  very 
efficient  service  which  they  have  rendered  the  Mission  to  Israel. 
We  desire  to  thank  all  the  attendants  at  the  service  for  their 
presence,  for  all  prayer.  For  our  encouragement  allow  uie  to 
mention  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  great  knowledge  in 
Mission  work.  Dr.  Barth  of  Calvary,  who  repeatedly  stated  before 
his  death  that  "God  has  greatly  blessed  the  Mission  among  the 
heathen,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with  blessings  which  at- 
tended the  Jewish  Mission.  In  proportion  of  the  number  of  Jews 
there  has  been  a  far  larger  number  of  converts  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  in  the  last  fifty  years."  This  simple  fact  alone 
will  show  you  the  Jewish  Mission  is  unparalleled,  not  only  in  the 
Scriptural  importance  which  God  has  given  to  it,  but  also  in  its 
results  ;  that  during  this  century,  as  far  as  we  can  compute,  three 
hundred  thousand  converts  have  been  brought  to  the  Saviour, 
and  that  this  day  there  are  about  three  hundred  ministers  of  the 
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Gospel,  Jews,  who  by  the  grace  of  God  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  with  full,  deeply  humble  and  grateful 
hearts  that  we  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  souls  that  He 
has  given  us  for  our  hire  ;  we  realize  more  fully  the  truth  of  Jesus' 
words  :•  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Praise  God  if  we  are 
abiding  in  Him.  It  is  not  a  question  of  our  weakness,  but  of  His 
inexhaustible  power,  fullness  and  all-sufficiency,  and  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  to  Zerubabel  and  to  us  glows  like  a  jewel  with  every 
turn.  "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  uiy  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  The  Lord  has  wonderfully  blessed  us,  especially 
in  Missionary  work  outside  of  the  Gospel  services  at  the  Mission, 
in  personal  conversations  with  Hebrews,  and  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Gospel  and  tracts.  We  know  our  Heavenly  Father  has  and 
will  continue  to  make  clear  to  other  minds  the  truths  set  forth, 
and  open  their  hearts  to  believe  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  We 
are  impelled  to  praise  God,  and  for  His  Glory  to  say  that  in 
answer  to  prayer  as  to  the  most  effectual  way  to  accomplish  the 
most  for  His  Glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls  in  the  little  while 
till  He  come,  He  gave  us  a  pattern  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
to  work  out  for  the  children,  and  as  we  walk  in  the  light  as  He 
gives  it  we  have  had  but  to  ask  and  receive  "showers  of  bless- 
ings." We  are  persuaded  that  He  who  is  the  Author  will  supply 
all  our  need  according  to  His  riches  in  Glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 
"  To  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly,  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto 
Him  be  Glory." 

We  know  that  our  urgent  need  is  prayer  on  behalf  of  this  work. 
So  we  want  to  ask  all  Christians  to  hold  us  before  the  Lord  in 
definite  believing  prayer,  that  all  our  needs  may  be  supplied. 
Especially  that  His  blessing  may  so  attend  our  efforts  that  souls 
shall  be  born  into  the  Kingdom,  and  so  the  great  object  for 
which  the  Mission  was  organized  shall  be  attained.  And  this  is 
the  confidence  that  we  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything 
according  to  His  will.  He  heareth  us.  And  if  we  know  that  He 
hears  us,  whatsoever  we  ask  we  know  that  we  have  the  petition 
that  we  desired  of  Him. 
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Annual  Financial  Report  of  tlie  Mission  to  Israel 
From  June  I.  1898,  to  June  I,  1899. 

RKCIUI'TS.  KXI'KNKITUKKS. 
Contributions  to  the  Gen-  Paid  for  Kent  of  Cambrian 

eral  Fund  $i7i-54     Hall  and   I-olsom  St. 

Contributions     to     Ex-  Store  $192.00 

penses  for  Store  Fol-  Paid  for  Furnishing  and 

sotn  Street   50.90     other  lixpenses  of  Fol- 

Advanced  by  Treasurer.    22.08     gom  St.  Store   51.OJ 

Cash  on  Hand   1.50 

$244.52  $244-52 
In  His  Name, 

Clara  E.  Rick, 

Secretary. 
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